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(MDefecKS 



One ill' the best periods of m\ life began in May 1967; that was 
when I met George \lurpln "Pops" hosier. At our first meeting. 
m\ wile. Roberta, and 1 were accompanied by our tour children. Pops 
tell in love with them as be did with all children. A lew weeks later 

Pops and Alma hosier came to our house lor dinner, and a deep 
friends hip developed. Pops wanted to tell what he knew ot ja// after 
spending seven decades as a bass player. Irom the very beginnings of 
that musical form until the late 1960s. I agreed to set it to paper 
lor him. 

While Lhe problems of writing such a book were few and the 
plea-anes m nw, u seems wnrlrm bile to recounl some "I the things 
that went into it in order to give the reader a better understanding of 
the hooks limitations, emphasis, and construction, 

\h original plan was not to have a plan at all. I mcrelv took rm 
tape recorder to Pops's bouse and simph had him tell his story, only 
prompting him here and there with questions. I foolishly thought I 
could then transcribe the tape directh into a finished hook. This 
method proved suitable lor collecting a lot ot basic material, but was, 
of course, completely inadequate for anything else. This first stage 
rinallv resulted in about ~() hours of taped interviews that will even- 
luallv be donated to an archive so as to make these tapes available tfl 
Hi In -I 1 1 si. ,11 < In is I lie l,i pes were |HUi I icji llv all made at Pops's house 
at 42" Webster Street in San hrancisco. 1 would generally spend two 
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to three hours at a time recording about one -and -a -half hours of tape. 
It I live to lie as old as Pops, I doubt I will ever know more pleasant 
hours than these. Extracting and putting the material into final shape 
was a bitch of a job. ,im\ one on which 1 procrastinated far too long. 

In the quiet of my home, with four raucous children, a 200-pound 
collie dug, and a wife who felt lonely whenever 1 put the tapes on, 1 
began transcribing. After a slow start, ! began to extract material In 
topical groupings. Whenever Pops started a new topic I left a blank 
line or two on the sheet. This method resulted in a pile ol several hun- 
dred sheets of 8'o-hy-l 1-inch paper accumulating over almost two 
vears. I then tore the sheets along the blank lines on the paper and 
grouped these into several large categories (McCall Plantation. New 
Orleans, the Riverboats and St. Louis, and a pile 1 called "way late"!. 
The McCall material was very modest, but that became the first chap- 
ter and was easy to keep separate, The New Orleans material was. 
about Ml percent of the whole and was the most difficult to thread to- 
gether. As you will note, the material is arranged in roughly chrono- 
logical order. 

While transcribing the material from the tapes, I soon noted that 
Pops covered the same material a number ol limes and that the ver- 
sions differed in some details. Usually, I felt I understood Pops and 
knew the story well enough to decide which was the most accurate 
version, and in all cases I tried to keep most of the details. Some se- 
riously conflicting stories did come up, such as the lime and place of 
Pnpss last playing date with Freddie Keppard. In two or three ifl> 
stanees it was at a banquet t pronounced "bnnkav bv Pops I. while at 
other times be remembered it as a parade with a brass hand. In a 
number of instances I decided to leave both versions in the book, feel- 
ing that Pops erred only in the chronology, not in the actual occur- 
rences. On other conflicting details, I consulted with Pops to cheek 
his story. 1 believe, however, the reader has what is probablv the most 
accurate possible version of w hat happened, 

I he above is not intended to reflect in any way on Popss memory. 
He was a verv articulate man and had a most remarkable recall. He con- 
jured up facts, details, names, and dates of events more than 60 years 
in the past with an ease that still evokes my admiration. 
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Pbps's amazing recollection of the early jazz era is justification 
t niiiigh tor this bonk. He had read and heard so much crap and clap- 
trap about New Orleans and earh jazz that he wanted to put the 

record straight, as he knew it. He wanted to title the bo<ik "The \\ hole 
Truth about New Orleans.' It was this simple but profound desire to 
get the stor\ Straight that made him devote so much time and elfort 
to it. This, 1 might mention, was not the Hrst attempt to have him tell 
his sion, but all the others somehow never came to fruition. 

I he reader w ill note tin the opening pages that I have made a sin- 
cere eltort to retell the book as Pops told it. The colloquial language 
is retained, the interesting phraseoiogj and syntax are kept, and as 
many musical, folk, and regional expressions as possible have iieen left 
intact 

Knowing thai readers would he interested in certain important 
personalities, I asked manv questions about them. I hus, these indi- 
v iduals bom large in the book. Had the questions not been asked they 
priihahh would licit have received as much attention. Ideally, it would 
have heen interesting to put down only those things thai came natu- 
rally to Pops's mind, without prompting him at all. It is, of course, too 
late now. and Jcllv Hull Morton. Budclv Uolden. and others may he cut 
a shade larger than life. 

The lMM»k contains virtually all the material collected on the tapes. 
I have tried to work that material into a fairly free-flowing book: how- 
ever, 1 have not been altogether successful in this task. A number ol 
details that may be nt importance to the jazz historian have been put 
in the book even though they mav interrupt the How of the narrative. 
For these lapses in reading pleasure, I apologize. 

I expect to he deluged with correspondence regarding inaccura- 
cies and errors. I realize that many things in the hook conflict with 
"known" jazz history. But Pops was a historical source and was as en- 
titled to say his piece as the cat who wrote that history- Frankly, after 
spending all that time with Pops, I would be inclined to accept his 
version of the story. There probably will be a number of points that 
1 may have misunderstood or where Pops was just plain wrong. Any- 
one who thinks so may certainly write. I do not promise to answer all 
the letters. 
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Finally. I would like to thank Pops and Alma hosier for their pa- 
tience and understanding, and fur kits of snacks and coffee. Thanks 
in my wife, Roberta, and my four children- — Antigone, Hillary, Mar- 
cus, and Jana — for putting up with me during the two-and-a-half years 
of this project. Several people also deserve my thanks fur helping with 
the book: Bertram Tureuky for the excellent critical analysis of Pops's 
career; Boss Russell for the sparkling interchapters; Alain Hcnon for 
superb editing: Brian Rust for his great reference book, jurr Records 
im7-Wm Sam Charters for his book Jazz New Orleans fSSSkHttft 
An Index to the Negro Musicians «/ New Orleans; and joline DuBuis 
for typing the manuscript. Thanks to these and the main others who 
helped and encouraged me. 

—torn Stoddard 
Sun \ns,'finu, ( Li/iffiniM 

mi 
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The Autobiography of ft>ps foster by the late Tom Stoddard takes us 
from the very beginning <his playing on a homemade string bassi 
lo the death in 1 969 of one of the first major string-bass performers and 
personalities. By using Mr, Fosters own colorful language in describ- 
ing his earlv lik- and long vears as a professional jazz musician, Stod- 
dard allows us U) smell the coffee, see the flowers, and stroll through 
the plantations, watching the seeds being planted and starting to grow 
that eventually produced Mr Foster's fabulous and varied career. How- 
ever, this autobiography is much more than a history of jazz and its 
early practitioners. It is an insider's view or society as n was during the 
first half of the 20th century, as observed and described and experi- 
enced by Mr. Foster: from the noted prohibitionist Carrie Nation's cru- 
sade, to the separation of the races, to the more subtle divisions by skin 
coIot within the black community, to the establishment of the segre- 
gated Musicians Union. 

In a particularly interesting section of Mr. Foster's narration of his 
life, he offers details that confirm the now legendary story about the first 
jazz recording. Trumpeter Freddie Kcppard was originally offered a 
recording contract by the Victor Talking Machine Company, but. fear- 
ing thai other musicians would steal his musical ideas alter they were 
recorded, he refused, opening the door lor the Original Dixieland J a// 
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Band. That's why the distinction of having made the first ja/y. recording 
on February 24, 1917, in New York City, belongs to that group of white 
musicians led by Nick La Rocca. This and many other important his- 
torical musical facts are a vital part of Foster's autobiography. 

Mr. Foster's memory of dates and personnel is truly astonishing. 
As a friend and occasional enemy, he crossed paths with the leading 
jazz musicians of the era; as a perronnance and recording partner, he 
worked with such luminaries as Sidney Bechet. Louis Armstrong, Lil 
Hardin Armstrong, Fletcher and Horace Henderson. L.-trl Mines, kid 
Ory, Oran "Hot Lips" Page, Luis Russell, and Duke Ellington. These 
were just a few of the giants of jazz who felt and heard the swing and 
power of Foster's beat. 

The lively description and compelling imagen oi the lite of a jazz 
musician, both on and off the bandstand, as recalled by Mr. Foster 
makes one feel like a witness to the events related and personalities de- 
scribed: the rivalry among musicians, the jealousies surrounding parts 
of their social life, the various types and locations of their gigs, the con- 
stant travel. It is easy to see how Mr. Stoddard became enthralled by- 
Pops Foster's account of his life and his music. I certainly am. 

— Ron Carter 
2004 



After rising to prominence with the Miles Davis Quintet in the 1960s, 
virtuoso soloist and si demon Ron Carter has gone on to become one 
of the most recorded bassists in the history of jazz. His dhcography 
includes more than ZO recordings of his own. 















Introduction 

by Bertram Turetzfey 



The career of George "Pops" hosier is staggering to contemplate, as 
it ranges I mm Congo Square to John Coltrane — some 70 years. 
Roster was the Hrst famous double-bass player in jazz, and he worked 
with almost all of the greats, including Louis Armstrong. Sidney 
Bcehet. Duke Islington. Uarl Hincs, and Charlie Parker. The only 
other double bassist to rival his career was Domenico Dragonetti 
{ 1 763-1846). the Paganini of the contrabasso, who was the first cclc- 
iu.iu-d I m-(i]van bass viniiosii During Dragonetti's professional careei 
of 69 years, be became a Iriend ol I laydn and Beethoven, among 
others. Both hosier and Dragonetti represent, historically speaking, 
the beginning ol a growing an are ness of the importance of the double 
bass in African -American ja/y and European concert music, and both 
had careers of prodigious length. Both maintained a dazzling perform- 
ance level from their genesis to their last days, and both left important 
legacies. 

foster, one of the handful of string Bassists 1 to gain a place on the 
bandstand for the double bass in the days of the legendary Buddy 
Bolden, developed musically through the 1920s and 1930s and was 
stilt able to bowl over thousands of aficionadi at the 1963 Monterev 



I \ ifnn usfd in llir early fHH)s to differentiate between wind and bass >Le. (ubtlJ 
and the cantmbam or double bass. 
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Ja/y Festival at the age ol 72! Around that time he worked in a quar- 
tet with Richard Iladlock. soprano sax; lilmer Snnwden. banjo and 
guitar; and a "suing" drummer doubling vibes. They played a reper- 
toire ranging from ragtime and Jelly Roll Morton pieces to Ihelonious 
Monk tunes. Pops never (altered, and more important, never tost his 
own wonderful identity 3 

The love of music and quest for knowledge permeated his entire 
life. This is one of the reasons why he outswung and outlived so many 
ol his contemporaries. "I used to pit k up ideas from ever\bod\ Some- 
times I would find an alley guitar player, playing only blues, and give 
him a quarter to play all those pretty chords they used to go through."* 
I have scores of letters and interviews that attest to the voraciousness 
nl I'nps s commitment tn his art. ranging from discussions "I hannOB) 
with pianists to informal seminars on classical technical concepts of 
double-bass playing. 

One of the most fascinating pieces of evidence of Pops's far- 
reaching musical imagination was related to me by two of the most 
distinguished traditional jay/ bassists in New York City. Bob Haggart 
and Jack Lesberg. J 

At that lime ica. 1 9SKi he was planning a recording with four li.tsve- 
. ,,he was anxious to be part ul I his quartet idea. ! believe he men- 
tioned Mitt Hinton. George Duvhicr, and myself (since 1 was pres- 
ent) and why I didn't write something for the sessions '.which never 

materialised P 

Needless to say. the idea of a double-bass quartet in am genre) 
was visionary at that lime. Guniher Schuller wrote what is probably 



2. Letter from Diehard f ladfotfe to Hertrarn Tu ret sky. July J 6. J9"0. 

3. See p. I (to. 

4. In a July 4, I l J"0 fetter, jack LeslurR iuid "Pops was eonsfo'Hry after me to or- 
ganize a gnuip of (uur hti>se> to get surnerhmg of mteresl going: urvfortunuteiv this 
nei'er mate riu fired, but we did get to play together Jreuuentlv. along witfi mum r>ther 
well l.-down Ik!!..', players such as Boh I luggari. Sid Weiss, h'ddie Su/raiiiki, et< 

>. Letter from Hud Huggart ;,, iiireliky, July I. 1 "0. 
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the most significant quartet Far four basses in 1947. and this piece had 
in wait until ! l >" I'm its V-u York Cm premiere. It is simpk incred- 
ible to think that one of the original New- Orleans jar/men, age 66: 
Fred Zimmerman, the "dean of American bass playing," who com- 
missioned the Schuller qu artel; and Gunther Schuller, one of Amer- 
icas most important young composers, were thinking along the same 
wavelength. 

The more I did research for this chapter, the more I realized the 
magnitude of the musical thinking and doing of Foster, and so I de- 
cided to let the autobiography tell the story and to concentrate on as- 
pects of his p laving style, and conclude with discussion of his 
influence and some critiques. 

:A:stu%:b£*te£e number of photographs, letters, descriptions, 
and discussions of his playing clearly shows that Pops had what his 

friend Jack Lesberg termed a "most original technique."* 1 His left 

■ 

band technique was not of the "German school," yvhieh still is the 
main lingering system used in American ja// and symphonic double- 
bass playing, but something close to what the Knglish refer to as the 
"fisticuffs" technique. Let us explain the differences with commen- 
tary on three characteristic photographs of Pops at work and one of 
this writer [pages xxv-xxviii]. To begin with, in the classical technique 
the bass is not held upright, but angled or leaned toward the plaver in 
order to get the left hand around the complete fingerboard with ease." 
Pops held it upright and therefore lost some of the physical ease and 
poyvcr that occurs when the elbow and left hand are almost level with 
the shoulder. The lowered elbow simply gets in the way; the reader 
can experience this by trying to emulate Pops. 

In all the photographs of Foster, one will notice that his thumb is 
visible on the left side of the neck like that of a violinist or country gui- 
tarist. 1 " I he thumb traditionally is set behind the second finger^ in the 
middle of the fingerboard and acts as a fulcrum, pivot, and guide. The 



r>. Lellei fnnr: Lt-si'u-r- Id lure tidy lul\ - 1 1 y~() 

~. lliis is it simpivficuhon of the standing position and the reader is directed fo any 
of 1 he standard methods of double hiiss which have photos showing the positions, the 
hi.iw. on (J how to bold the instrument. 
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fingers are arched 1 " and the First, second, and lourth (the third is a pres- 
sure aid paired with the I mirth finger! are emplnved to produce a half- 
stcp each. The 'fisticuffs' position necessitates an enormous amount "f 
movement, where. is the "German school" position eliminates much 
shitting, as the player keeps his hand in proper shape and moves only 
from string to string. Knr example, in the one-half position." the fol- 
lowing pitches are "under the fingers' iKigure ] K >\\u\ the only move- 
ment necessary is to change the arc of the arm to move across the 
strings, whereas the other met hud resembles the "hunt and peck" type- 
writer technique (although it eati and does produce arlisiit results). 

Pops, however, grasped one ni ihe most significant elements ui 
lelt-hand technique, which is L he necessity ol depressing the string 



8, This substantiafc; Pops's statement that his I'ioJmisi bmlhcr Willie "taught nie 
more about playing the buss than anyone i See p 9$ I here/ore. the n/trn i/uuted 
notion that sister Elizabeth I wlef u cellist, taugbl hfm Iju.s> should he dismissed >m 
the l>ii*.is i)f fVpvs wpr.iv (j:uf his useoj r Fit" rhnnib The tellies thumb isafeoin the 
middle <>J the/mgerbtmrdund r»>l at all visible /rom the |Vi.nt 

**. String .finger nuitiherinjt dues not count the liiumii 

10. This is not an mudeniii point, hui u question n/u must centered sound and 
greater projection. 

1 1. -So coiled hftiiuif il commence* a one-buij step hwn the open <tniij; 
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against the fingerboard with enough weight to get the fundamental 
overtone to dominate the sound. This gives the tone a center ( low fre- 
quencies need to he perceived eareful k I and greater projection. An- 
uther important aspect of this concept in left-hand technique is its 
relation to the "attack and decay" pattern. The securely depressed 
string produces everything mentioned above plus a long decay time. 
The ja/./ bassist today has a prodigious technique that permits him to 
produce pizzicato (thai is, plucked) notes that "ring" and sustain so 
long that the string community in looking and listening to the double 
bassists as the leaders in the realm of pizzicato playing. 

Pops Foster was one of the few contemporaries who were into 
this aspect of bass technique, and it should be clear that the afore- 
mentioned results ot his technique not only made Pops indispensable, 
but helped the double bass push aside the tuba as the preferred bass 
instrument in jazz. Gunther Schuller 1 - is the first to discuss the attack 
and decay characteristics of the pizzicato bass in print, but he onlv 
mentions the right hand, which is not nearly as important. lie does 
also mention the lowering of the bridge, which helps the left-hand 
pressure. In conclusion. Schuller articulates the most musicianly dis- 
cussion of the superiority of the double bass of the tuba I have ever 
read, 1. This book is hardly the place for a rehash of that tired old ar- 
gument; besides time has given us the answer. 

There is no question that this aspect o) Foster's left-hand tech- 
nique had a great deal to do with one of the most significant compo- 
nents ot his style — his powerful sound. "The greatest of these bass 
players |A1 Morgan. John I .indsay. Wellman Braud, and Rill Johnson] 
is probably Pops foster, for the extraorclinarv power of his plaving. and 
bis attack, are a precious stimulant to the musicians with whom he 
is playing. H Scores ol others wrote and spoke about Popss drive and 
power that inspired so many soloists and bands. [Jut it was more than 
the big sound and the enthusiasm thai mattered. There was also his 
extraordinary innate sense of time. "Pops's rhythm was so sure and 



12. Giaitlier Sthuiler. Liirlv jazz (New fork: &xfotd Urtiversity 'fire&s, W>6i§, 

l.i. Ihiii., pp. JSs-idO. 

14, H. I'uruMssie.Thc Ki$f.J^(IVw1fefe Smith and DumB, J ^l 1 - 
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firm, San Krancisco jazz pianist Vince Guaraldi once said, thai he was 
really belter to work with than most young, technically advanced, 
bassists."" 

Let us begin a discussion of right-hand techniques with the three 
basic sound generators: areo dike bowing], pizzicato ii.f.. plucking 
with the fingers (, and slapping. Ifius there arc in realttv three differ- 
ent timbres in contrast to the usual one "big sound" pizzicato (and the 
occasional bowed solo I. Slapping is the least lamiliar ol these tech- 
niques and is executed in two dillereni ways: the first consisting ol 
slapping the fingerboard with the open palm of the right hand while 
grasping tfie finger to he plucked, and the second requiring the string 
to be pulled up awa\ Irom the fingerboard. Its subsequent release 
causes the string to hit the fingerboard and produce the forceful slap 
(or snap! sound. It is important to note thai "slapping" was considered 
a "hot" sound, like gnmling through a trumpet or trombone, which af- 
fected a Umbra! translocation as the string bass was converted into 
j formidable percussion instrument. Slapping was an integral part of 
Pops's playing throughout his life In the 1950s and 1960s he slapped 
less, but we will never know if this was a bow to the ever-changing 
aesthetic or purch a physical situation. We can. however, authorita- 
tively credit Pops for popularizing this technique. Tom Parent i, who 
first met Pops in 19 IS. wrote: "Pops was one of the first original 
New Orleans bass players that made the slapping bass popular in New 
York City." 1 " 

Bowing was an important aspect of the Poster style. "I first learned 
to bow the bass, then started doing a lot of picking... It seems like 
I've been switching like (hat all my life-" 1 " I le Irequcntly began a piece 
arco and then changed to pizzicato, thus adding to the rhythmic 
crescendo that has traditionally been an important element in jazz. 
Pops used what resembles the French grip" and utilized both Trench 
and German bows. The bow moved from the arm anil not the u risl as 
is traditionally taught I. hut it cut the siring at the proper angle, and as 



1 5. Letter frum Hadlnck 

lb. Letter jmm Tony F'uivnIi to Tiiretrby. July I I, I97Q. 

I" See p. <>2, 
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he rarely played fast or exposed passages, it did not matter. The arco 
sound was not be\ cunlo, hut big and gutty. Technically he was the 
equal of any recorded jazz bassist before Jimmy Blanton. ls He could 
also sing a part in a vocal trio and bow the bass part at the same 
time... he did that day [in September 1963] as a member at the Mines 
group.*' 1 '' Jack Lesberg says: "1 doubt if he had any classical training, 
however, he did practice and figured out things for himself, as many 
famous and accomplished players have done." 2 " Bill Crow, a veteran 
New York Citv bassist, recalls overhearing Poster holding forth on his 
harmonic approach at Jimmy Ryan's around 1946 or 1947, and he 
wrote of hearing Pops's voice, dripping with disdain, saying, "Hell, I 
just play any old go-to-hcll note, as long as it swings!" Wrote Crow: 

lb me, just beginning to hit what I considered the right notes with 
anything better than ordinary luck, this seemed sheer n!d4nlks 
bravado in the face of the wondrous new harmonic intricacies of bop, 
and may even have been just that. Now. however, after 20 years of 
learning appropnate bass lines fur ihc i-hanging fashions of jazz, and 
having found three or four musicians, like Jim Hall and Hank Jones, 
who will take any go -to-be 11 note one might play and make it sound 
like a brilliant and gorgeous choice by surrounding it with a heavenly 
chord, 1 am inclined to agree with Pops. If the notes you play add to 
the Feeling of swinging together with the rest of the group, then 
they're pmbably the right ones. 21 



IH. Regarding Blunfon, Pops said. "A couple of guys were better tit playing melody 
titan me, Jimmy Biantnn tmd junior Raglin. They could both play a whole lot of 
melody hut had trouble keeping a rhythm foundation. Raglan d was a guitar player 
and Bkmton a cello player before they switched to bass, Riant on played string bass 
like he played the cello'' '-p. ITS). This is one of the two moments of braggadocio to 
be jound in the autobiography. 

19. Letter from Howard Ramsey to Turetrfey, July 16, 19~0. Farmer Slan Kenton 
bassist Rumsey is best known as the proprietor of the Lighthouse juzz dab in 
Hern i os a Reueh, California. 

211, Letter /mm Lesberg to Turet=by. jury 25, 1970. 

2.1. Letter from Bill Crow to Turetzfcy. July 31.1 97Q. 
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This interpretation of Popss harmonic concepts would have 
pleased him. 1 am sure, and il is the mosi authoritative, articulate dis- 
cussion of the nitty-gritty of the harmonic responsibi lilies of* the jazz 
double bassist I have ever read. 

Many writers have advanced what Rudi Blesh calls "the base ca- 
nard that New Orleans jazz is a hippety-hop "two-heat" music."" The 
Ncu Orleans rhuhm-section style of about 1920 was quite different 
and the concept of two-beat bass playing was only one aspect of what 
was a most sophisticated rhythmic style. In fact, after the 1920s. I feel. 
a great deal of variety — rhythmic, cotoristic. and textural — had been 
given up to "pump out lhe beat. Gunther Schuller refers to the rhyth- 
mic varietv in diseussingjohn Lindsays performance in the I L '26 \ic- 
tor recordings of Jelly Roll Morton.-' Pops tells us: "In New Orleans 
we'd have two pick [pluck] notes in one bar, then you'd go to six bars 
of bowing, and maybe have one note to pick ' ; .Notes Rudi Blesh. 

Pops often did more than simply "run changes"... Frequently 'espe- 
cially if the lime or the chords inspired him > fit- would build counter- 

melodies to \il>at one or innlher ol [ht hnnr, v\.i>. d £■ I'hen . i r- 

not manv examples of this, u n fortunate I v, on record, but I have seen 
him do so many times. 

On some such occasions, his bass countermelodies would be 
projected pizzicato, but frequently — especially in the blues— they 
would be arco. One good recorded example is to he Found in the 
bowed countermelodies he extemporized with Dan Burley's harrel- 

house piano on the Old Circle "skiffle" record, "Dusty Bottom." 

■■ 
from the 1946 album South Side Shake. 

"Dusty Rottom" is a blues slowly and I bought fully projected by 

piano uidi aotiphonal bass responses. Il is as pure as any Baroque 
duo — purer, I should say. and I laydn. I'm sure, would have loved it 
Ldgard Varese did. anyway. F.very time he would visit me he would 



22. I etter/ram HuJi lilet-h to Tun-tzfev. .August 25. J9~0. 

23. Schuller. Early Ja/y, p. 159. Lindsay iilU'rmitespJayinjj half-notes, wrmle-n ■'■- • 
and quarter-mites in a most bright and varied manner. 

24. See p. 92. 
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s.iv. Play th.it boogie chorale thing!" and I'd get out the old ~H rpm 
shellac disk « 

Also fascinating is Popss statement Irnm alxiui 1%~; "Now we pick 
four or eight beats to a bar or lull note " n This and the earlier rhythmic 
ideas plus the melodic style referred to above are clearly in the avant- 
garde i. that is, those liberated bassists who don't just play time in en- 

semhle. ' II would seem that jau bass playing went around full circle 
hack to l his wonderfully rich and varied style that Pops helped prom- 
ulgate in the early 1 900$. < tee ul the main differences between this as- 
ped ul i he foster style and the avant-garde is that most of the "new 
thing" bassists play in the upper registers while Pops played in the lower 
positions because he felt the bass was a foundation unci not a solo in- 
strument/ finally, Charles MJngus, Ra\ Brown, Richard Davis, Scott 
I a Ham, and others brought new vistas ot velocity of double-bass play- 
tag, but let us not forget that fast bassists existed previously Some of us 
maj remember when Wellman Hraud was written up by MiplVr's lieiieiv 
It dt \nt a> the world's fastest bass pl.wer. This caused another hit ol 
braggadocio as Pops responded, "I know Braud couldn't pick as fast as 
I could, and I never knew anyone else who could."-" Whether or not 
Pops was the fastest is not really important. What we most definitely 
know is that he was one ot the mosl inspired and inspiring, steady, now - 
erful. and consistent!) creative bassists in the annals of ja//. 

In the l l J20s many New Orleans bassists played a two-beat style. 
Pops was playing a four- heal style, then "when I went to New V»rk 
playing that way, even body wanted to do it too. Right after 
that, .about 1929 or 1930... they started writing arrangements that 
way. with a four-tot he-bar bass part,"-" That "wide" beat and boom- 
ing. Stomping sound dominated many rhythm sections, especially that 



25.1 ittei leim fitesh. 
2b. See f>. 92, 

27. Sex p. l >2: "I dim'l think the f»is\ nr thi' dnims ure sofe instruments; they're the 
rhythm and I don f hke to play aatas' 

28 Seep i~v 

29 ( rum un unpublished interview vvtth ItadWfc, ca. 196-f. 
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of the famed Luis Russell Orchestra. The hosier sound ami approach 
mosl definitely led to the bass-dominated rhuhm section that ja// his- 
tory usually tells us that Count Pasie, Walter Page, anil Jo Jones 
brought out of Kansas City in the l^HOs. li is interesting to note that 
many of Jones's innovation simply lightened the "drum Lit sound 
ideal, which made it easier for the powerful \lr. Page ' lo walk on 
through." whereas Pops was pitted against some "experimental model" 
drum sets that really roared. Nevertheless. Pops came through, and it 
can be said without fear of contradiction that Pops fostered the bass- 
dominated rhythm section in the 1 930s. and this is still the preferred 
sound in mainstream combo and big band jazz today. 

Musicologists have traditionally evaluated performers through doc- 
umented reports of their prowess I mm contemporary sources, in is 
time-honored approach will be followed here. Pops had a 70-year plac- 
ing career; il must be decided when he hit his peak. Many musician- 
fell that Pops was in peak performance from 1929 on. while others 
considered the Luis Russell years i 1929-193"^ the vintage days. I low 
to settle this with scholar!) accuracy? I decided to discuss Pops at peat: 
tomi Irom 1929 on. Recordings were of some assistance, but. because 
of the acoustical nature of pre-19S0 recordings of the double bass in 
ja/y and the well-known psychological problems ol studio recording in 
general, and in the prctape era in particular. I personally felt that tl i 
critique of colleagues would help illuminate mam things that are not 
clear on the recordings, espeualk lor those readers who are not lor- 
tunatc enough to have heard Pops Foster "rompin' the big fiddle.*"" 

Pops foster was the greatest ol the New Orleans bassists, and 

perhaps the most flexible. He could swing .i big hand or trio and 
anything between. His only peers were We 1 1 man Brand, bis con- 
temporary, and the much older Bill Johnson. His heat was an inspi- 
ration. What else can I say? 

Don Morgenstern, July 14. I97Q 



M i I'ane got (he nicimami' "liij; Ft>ar. " but it ahuutd be eltur nrnv ibut Pups uWn«*i 
this appellation earlier liiun the Jamaus Kansas Cily Bassist 

11 . "Pups Foster. Forty-eiKfit \ears on the String Buss. ' J;i/./. Record I \liin h J V4~ • 
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I U-il he had a lnt tor the bass as well as bass players. I always en- 
joyed him and was amazed when I heard him play ..all bass play- 
ers would go see and hear him. Hie must tia\e been taking eare ul 
business 

hitgene U right. July 1~ , I 970 

I le was always ihi oldest rnemhei ol om band m Erie 194&] but 
the must active and youthful in his placing and personality — when 
I Featured him on the bass, he would always get the biggest hand 

from the audience. 

Tony Purenli. July 1 1, 1970 

I had the pleasure of meeting and hearing the great Pops Foster in 
the earh ><K. w ith the Luis Russell Band . ... I Se was knowii by the 
people who knew all alumi this kind of music to be the best ot his 
time I le was a great gentleman, very humble, and when 1 say "hum 
ble" 1 mean in a gracious, dignified W4>. (Obviously he had not read 
Harriet Beeeher St owe. > 

Hud f-reemun. July f0, 1970 

Pups was one of the few greats on any instrument one encounters 
in a musical I il clime. 

Ait=Hodes,August3, 1970 



Most ul' mv recollections of Pops hosier arc in the Form of inde- 
scribable musical sounds which ! can hear in my head, (AH 1 do is 
turn on the mental tape mm\ I can isolate short segments of bass lines 
heard many years ago at Kosetand or on the many great recordings of 
Armstrong. 1 I his big chomping sound Pops hosier got out of a bass 
was a driving Force and inspiration to me for many years. There was 
a primitive quality to this sound which appealed to me. ami it played 
a large part in mv background and influenced rm concept oi bass 
playing.... 1 he first bass sound to catch m\ ear was Pops I oster and 
it was his approach to bass phi) ing that inspired me to switch to bass 
[from guit.it .iu,l di-vote .. Iik-nnic m this insirument. 

Bob Haggiirl. July 1. J97{) 
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I don'i suppose Pops I oster. technically could compare with the 
present generation of bass players, with its symphony refugees and 
Juilliard graduates. This is not to put them down, hut without him. 
thev might still be lost in the symphony Forests, hoping, each one. 
to he the second "serious" player — after the late lamented Serge 
Koussevitskv — to gel B solo spot, ['ops Foster may not have done 
180 miles per hour on the superhighway. He just laid out the high- 
way trials all 

Sttdj lilesli. August 25, fflQ 

Educator, author, and composer Bertram hiretrky lias advanced the 
cause <>) contrabass through his- pioneering solo technique, his com- 
positions, his many recordings, and tite many solo works written 
for him. 
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Bertram Turetdty in the dosstcdJ playing positHWi 




Pup* Foster in his typical area p laying position. 
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Pops p(tufcini> onstage with it >m>;fe »nic picking up his sound. 
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( lii-sit Rops Strong grip and a biy, smile. 
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Chapter 1 

On the Plantation 

'This book is gonna straighten a lot of things out." 



e/TSeisHKfi 



If I had to do it all over again. I'd do just I he same thing I did. But I'd 
want it like it was when I was a young man around New Orleans. 
Thai was kicks. Musicians had fun ihen and never had am Jim Crow 
[racial segregation]. Sometimes in my life I ve had it good and some- 
times bad. One time I had to pawn rn\ bass For si\ dollars and then 
had to rent one for a long time because 1 couldn't scrape up the inone; 
to get it out. So it gets rough. 

!Vc always wanted CO write down what I know about the times in 
New Orleans. Some of the books are fouled up on it, and some ol the 
guys weren't telling the truth. One of them says Louis Armstrong 
played the District. Louis played Saturday nights at Buddy Bartletts 
look and didn't have no regular job. Guvs like Joe Oliver and Freddie 
Keppard had regular jobs, but most guys around New Orleans didn't. 
The critics and guys who write about jazz think they know more about 
what went on in New Orleans than the guys that were there. We had 
a whole lot of trumpet plavcrs around New Orleans besides Oliver 
and Armstrong. Tins book is gonna straighten a lot of things out. 

I he guys that teach music, thev're another hunch; they don't 
know about it. Any of them that sec you playing a string bass want to 
show you how to hold the bow or tell you you aren't lingering right. 
The teachers always want to tell you to finger the strings with the tip 
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ends of vour fingers. You can't finger for tin-can music like lhat — it's 
loo delicate. You've got to grip those babies to get a tone. All your tone 
is in the left hand, If you just half muffle the string you don't get no 
lone; it's like playing with a mute on a horn. It's the same way with the 
bow. No guy can teach you how to hold it. but all the teachers trv Vw 
cant teach people to hold a pencil the way you hold it. You've got to 
pick it up the way that's most comfortable lor ynu and it's gonna stay 
that way. All the guys I've taught, I loid to hold the bow the way it s 
comfortable and go on and play. 

Siune of those critics and dicly [high-falutin'l teachers should see 
the first bass I had. My brother Willie did most of the work to make 
it. I le put a two-by-four through the hollow ot a (lour barrel and nailed 
it on. We used some kinda wood lor a bridge am\ carved some tuning 
pegs to stick in the iwo-by-fuur. Down on the two-by-four we pounded 
some nails in to tie the strings to. We couldn't afford regular strings so 
we used twine. It had three strings Wed twist three pieces of twine 
together for the lowest, then two. then one for the highest. For two or 
three days we'd rub the twine with wax and rosin before we'd put 
them on the bass. I he first bow was a bent stick with sewing machine 
thread tied on it. After a while we got a regular bow uithoul any hair 
in it. For hair we caught a neighbor's horse and cut the hair off his tail, 
but it didn't work, and we went back to sewing machine thread. \l\ 
daddy made us use the bow on it. no plucking. I got awfully sick ol 
sawing on it. We just played it around the house. 

... 

My older brother Willie was the first one to take Up music in the fam- 
ily, tie learned how to play the homemade bass, and then our uncle 
VVyall on my father's side hired him to play cello in his little band. 
Uncle Wvatt was what we called a hanifal violin player — he wasn't so 
good and he wasn't so bad. Uncle Wyatt would gel jobs playing dances 
around the McCall Plantation from eight at night until four in the 
morning, and Willie would play for him. Hack in those days the band 
owned the instruments. Tnev'd all put in to buy them, and when \ou 
left the band you couldn't take the instrument. If the whole band 
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broke up, whoever ended up with all the instruments could sell them. 
One day Uncle Wyait gave Willie a mandolin to play and 1 got the 
homemade bass. I've been playing ever since. The earliest I can re- 
member playing, I was seven years old. After a while I started play- 
ing in Uncle Wyalt's band too. 

Uater on Uncle WyaU sold a cello to my mother Cor % 1 .50. and I 
got W have it:f0r ; my:avim, Thefet real bass I had was a cello. Even 
alter that we didn't have real strings and had to use twine rubbed with 
wax and rosin. Willie is the one who taught me to play the bass. Willie 
first learned cello bass, and [hen he was so Fast he learned violin and 
mandolin too. Later on he picked up banjo, guitar, and all the other 
stringed instruments. 

ft wasn't too long after that that Willie, my sister Elizabeth who 
learned to play iruitar, violin, and bass, and! Started getting jobs for 
our little trio playing lawn parties and birthdays in the afternoons and 
evenings. It seems like we played a birthday every Sundav. I was so 
small at the time I had to stand on a box to reach die neck of the cello. 
My brother and sister were both belter reading musicians than me, 
but 1 could play better and couldn't read so good. 

My daddy saw that we bad a good thing started, so he got Willie 
and me to start our own hand to put on dances. We called the band 
the Fosters, None of the Held hands around McCall Plantation played 
anything, but there were a few guys around who played. In our little 
band we hired a guy named Louie Budour to play valve trombone, and 
a guitar player. Willie played the mandolin and I played cello or bass. 
Elizabeth didn't play night jobs with us. Our first guitar player was a 
guy named Frank who came from around Fort Barrow, Louisiana. I ie 
worked on a dredge in the Mississippi River and be was a sleepwalker. 
One nijjht he walked oft' the barge and they never found him. Our 
next guitar player was June Skinner, who worked around the planta- 
tion. Me played mandolin too. 

My daddy would throw the dances on Saturday night. He'd rent an 
empty bouse. It would cost 1 5 cents to get in. and he sold beer. Any- 
where from I 5 to 20 people would come to them. We'd play quadrilles, 
polkas, rags, and lancers [sets of quadrilles]. Our little hand was very 
good, and we started taking Uncle Wyatt's jobs away from him. Uncle 
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Wyatt would have a dance at Richard \ lit alls plantation and we'd 
base one at Ham McCail's, We'd get mosi of the people at our dance 
and lit" "tl get teal salty i Ic started coining around lulling my daddy ih.it 
he wa;, ruining us kids In keeping us up late playing dances. He car- 
ried on about how it wasn't good lor ns kids. \l\ dadtk And him had a 
big light. \ly dadd\ told him ii was oka) as long as he was keeping us 
kid*, up. hut when my daddy started doing it, it was bad- 
Back in the early days, after we mn\ed to New Orleans, we 
needed money pretty had. so I sold the cellu I gut at McCflll lor $ 1 3U 
to a little white kid. Later on i tried to gel ii hack, hut he wouldn't sell 
it. I played the cello in my brother's hand lor a while before I sold it. 






\h daddy, t haHc\ I osier, was no good. I le worked lor I he Met 'alls 
as the huller and spoke Trench, l:\er\hoil\ who worked in the house 
or die yard had to speak French all the time because they wanted 
their kids to learn it. i dunt think he ever drew any money From the 
Met alls. I hey had the plantation store where \ou could hu\ any- 
thing, even a horse and wagon It had a bat, drugstore, and grocery 
\l\ daddy put so much whiske\ on the tab there he never drew no 
money, and I don't remember him ever buying us kills nothin'. lie 
went to work early in the morning and gm ot't alter he'd served sup- 
per. The McCalls usually cooked too much food, and he'd bring 
home the Winners to us or we'd go get them, I always said I'd kill my 
daddy. I stole his pistol onec, and it it wasn t lor the coachman. I'd ve 
killed him then. 1 wanted to practice with the pistol shooting a can, 
it wouldn't shoot because the safety was on. The coachman saw me 
and told my mama, and she took the gun away. I told my daddy. 
"When I get to be a man, I'm gonna kill you." Our house at Met 'all 
Plantation was about a city block from the big house where all the 
house workers lived. It had great big wide wooden planks for the 
fliMir, and hoards on the outside, there was a strip ol wood o\er the 
cracks on I he outside and some places on the inside I he rool was 
made of shingles and there was no ceiling You could look up and so 
the rafters. Once in a while we'd whitewash the walls inside and the 
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outside was just hoards. There was a big fireplace, a really big one. 
That's where you did all your conking and got all your heat. Wed 
make asstaefc »f bricks on two sides, then put iron bars across the 
center to cook on. It snowed at McCall in the winter, and at night 
we'd put a great big log in the fireplace to burn all night. 

There were two huge rooms in the house. Most of the cooking 
was done in our room where wc had two big beds. Mama had a stove, 
but must people didn't — thev had big pots with legs on them, You 
baked your bread in a round oven with legs on it. and you put fires on 
top and bottom. My brother and sister slept in one bed in the big 
room. 1 slept in the other, except when my grandmother Martha hos- 
ier staved with us. She slept in my bed. The reason I slept alone was 
1 was always fighting. I'd even hide rocks in my bed so I could throw 
them at my brother and sister after we went to bed. When my daddy 
would slay out all night- he didn't hardly stay home at all — -my sis- 
ter slept with my mother. 

In the yard outside the house we kepi chickens and washed 
clothes. Back then you washed clothes in a big iron boiler that had a 
fire under it. You made vour soap from ashes from the fireplace and 
lye. It was the strongest soap you ever wanna see. Out in the yard we 
kept chickens. 

Oft my mother's side everybody was musical. My grandmothers 
name was Charlotte Williams, ifer people were all from around 
Donaldsonville, Louisiana. There were a tot of Indians around there. 
M\d m v mother was nearly full -blooded Cherokee. My cousin C lair- 
borne Williams had a hand around Donaldsonville and Plaquemine. 
Louisiana. Everybody in it was named Williams or related to them, and 
it was called the Williams Band. Lucy Williams played piano. Clair- 
borne's youngest son played clarinet, his son-in-law played drums — he 
was the onh one not named Williams. Clairbornc p laved trumpet and 
clarinet, and his brother Michael played bass. They played mostly rag- 
time music. It's through my mother I'm related to that horse thief 
Clarence Williams, but I found out about that way late. 

My mama. Annie Foster, was 108 years old when she died in 
1959. Her mother lived to be over a hundred and had 21 children; 
Mama was the youngest. She was always knitting, crocheting, and 
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sewing lor other people to earn extra morn'\ for us. She spoke seven 
languages — French, Spanish. Latin, Italian, linglish. and God knows 

what else. 1 only speak one and don't do it any K () "d. I remember 
Mama sewing up a lot of gingham dresses around the plantation. 
Gingham was the same as silk in the women in those days. Years later 
on the road the guys used to say. "Don't give me no evening dress. 
give me a gingham gown, ihey don I want so much." 1 knew what they 
were talking ahout. 

Martin Luther King's funeral reminded me of l lie funerals on the 
plantation. The} used to put the casket on a long wagon drawn hy four 
mules owned bv the plantation. I he family and close iriends would 
sit in chairs on the funeral wagon. Then they'd have more mules 
pulling sugarcane cans with ihe rest of the people riding on them. It 
was all very quiet with no music, music was sinful back then. 



there were two Met '.ill plantations, Richard's and I lam's, and ihey 
were first cousins. I was born on Harry McCalfs plantation on May 
19. 1892. The ground around the plantation was black bottomland. 
and there were at least a couple ol thousand acres on ihe place. Some 
of the people would eat the black mud. Ihey said they liked it; it's 
salty I here were three or four hundred shacks where the field hands 
lived about a mile from the house. They all kept chickens, hogs, and 
cows, and the horses and mules were kept out there. The field hands 
didn't play am music, not even guitars and sing blues. Up around ion 
Barrow there were a lot of guvs w ho placed blues on yuilar. All of them 
were colored; you never saw a while man with a guitar or a mandolin. 
Around the plantation there were all kinds of trees. There were 
a lot ol sycamores, a few big magnolia trees with beautiful blossoms 
in the summertime, and some ha\ trees. Around the big house there 
was a fence, and inside there were all kinds of fruit and nut trets. One 
big tree we called a muskevdyne was like a big cherry tree, lliey had 
hitter-orange trees, big black fig trees, and pecan trees. Ls kids could 
ask to go through the gate and get the fruit if we wanted, but we'd 
climb the Fence and steal it. II we got caught, we got a good liekin'. All 
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around the house there was a honeysuckle rose vine that smcllcd so 
nice, and the bees would buzz around it all summer. 

On most Saturday nights we'd play a dance at Harry or Richard 
McCalls place. Near the plantations there was a little one-horse town 
called Philadelphia Point where we'd play sometimes. Another place 
wed play was Smoke Bend near Fort Barrow. We played a lot of 
dances in the bouley where the Cajuns live. Thai's like the hack- 
woods. They're mostly sharecroppers. Most of the Cajuns were half- 
breed people who were so mixed up you didn't know what they were. 

For the Cajuns we played mostly country or hillbilly music. It's a lot 
like Jewish music, f'hey liked their music very fast and they danced to 
it. Some of the numbers they liked were "Lizard on the Rail." "Red, Oh 
Red." "Chicken Reel," and 'Tiger Rag." They had a guy who called fig- 
ures For them. First you'd play eight bars of a tunc, then stop. Then the 
announcer would get up and call, "Cel your partners," When everybody 
got their partners, he'd blow a whistle and (he band would start play- 
ing again. The announcer would call the figures like, "Ladies cross, 
gents right, promenade" and all that stuff. You'd play three fast numbers 
then take it down to a waltz, a slow blues, or a schottische. The Cajuns 
would dance till four in the morning and sometimes just go on all night. 

- " ■ ■"' ■ 

All ul us kids went to a Catholic school at Dunakisnnville about three 
miles away. After we'd come home, we'd do our homework and prac- 
tice music. In those days t W«s Cf8JEy:atoo«t horses. I just loved any- 
thing that had to do with a horse. I guess that's why grandmother 
Foster bought me one. 1 didn't want nobody using it but me. My 
daddy would try to loan the horse to a clerk at the store For whiskey 
He'd send Willie out to catch it and I'd hear them talking, I'd go out 
and start shooting rocks at her with my peashooter to make her run 
off. Willie would run to catch the horse and I'd run and shoot again. 
Sometimes they wouldn't catch the horse: Other times when they'd 
catch her, she'd be so tired she was no good: and they'd always be late 
getting her. One time Willie caught her and I threw a cat on her and 
she threw Wiltie off and hurt him pretty bad. 1 loved horses so much 
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I really didn't waft! to sun playing music, ISut after I started playing 
and all the little girls started aiming around. I liked ii. When I surtcd 
playing. I was the youngest thing playing I or a long time. Now 1 can't 
find anyone who started when 1 did. 

In 1901) I lam McCalls son Mac became a lawyer and moved to 
New Orleans. He gol married and settled lor a year, then he sent down 
For Willie to come and work tor him. M\ mother didn't want him to go. 
hut hack in those davs vou did w hat tin' whites said to do. ! le went to 
New Orleans, and that broke up our litlle hand for a while. In ahout 
1902 m\ daddy got so bad at drinking and not taking care of us that my 
mother wanted to leave. She got us out by telling him she was gonna 
take us to New Orleans to visit Willie. Wc were gonna stay and he 
thought so too, so he wouldn't let Elisabeth go. When we left lor New 
Orleans we left with just w hal we had on. \\ hen we got there, wc 
staved with Willie at the Met alls, in his little old room. Then Mama 
got a job cooking for the Wilmans and me and Mama moved over 
there. I had the job of taking I lam Wilman to school and bringing him 
home so the other kids wouldn't beat up on him. 

It wasn't long after that that rm grandmother Martha foster stole 
m\ sister from my daddv and brought her to New Orleans. \\ illie left 
(he McCalls ahouL then because thc\ were gonna heat him up for BOl 
serving supper on his night off. lie got plenty of jobs working other 
people's houses after that. 

|-"or some reason the McCalls sold I lit- plantation and moved to 
New Orleans right after that, and the\ brought tin dadd\ with them. 
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Pops was fen years old when fie emigrated to ,\ ! ew Orleans, hometown 
[or dozens of famous jazz musicians-, Behind him Pops left the life of 
a Mississippi hot I on ilana 1 plantation with its sprawling village oj 
shacks, company store (and hud. and great mansion house. The move 
to New Orleans required a journey of some 60 miles, sufficiently long 
al that time, actually a leap from the 19th century to the 20th. I he 
feudal enclave of the McCall Plantation was replaced hy a comer of 
the most cosmopolitan city in America. Al the turn of the century, 
when Pops arrived, the population of New Orleans exceeded 300.000 
persons. They came from a variety oj cultural and ethnic back- 
grounds — French. Italian. German. Portuguese, English, African, and 
£ urihhean. 

in iVew Orleans music was heard at every conceivable social oc- 
casion — at parlies, dances, political rallies, store openings, parades, 
picnics, outings, and funerals. The custom had been established dur- 
ing the permissive rule of governors appointed hy die court o/ Ver- 
sailles, After the Louisiana Purchase, French gaiety, permissiveness, 
and love oj good times continued. An influx of people _from other 
countries added new colors, rhythms, and melodies to New Orleans 
musical style, which hecume progressively demotic and varied, less 
formalized, more subject to change and experimentation. 

New Orleans was one oj I he great melting pots of music history. 
One heard snatches of melody plucked jrom the latest tango or 
French music hull, jrom a schottische or landler, from Tannhauser or 
II Trovatorc. from John Philip Sousu or Scott joplin, from a country 
folk song or country blues — everyfrmig was grist to the musical mill. 
Melody was always in great demand; New Orleans musicians were 
not overly concerned will) harmonic invention: the forms at hand, 
simple ideas from band marches and gospel hymns and ragtime, were 
sufficient. The main thing was to tailor the material to ihe require- 
ments oj dancers, and. there, !oo, variety was great: the upper classes 
still danced the quadrille and other stately steps handed down jrom 
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their European ancestors; in the lowest fonta couples indulged in the 
most outlandish and unabashed gyrations: and there was every shade 
oj (he [erpsichorean art in between. For a bov oj len with music in his 
Mood and something of a head start as a string pfaver. New Orleans 
was a most exciting city in which to five and grow up. 

— Ross Russell 



c^^> 
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Chapter 2 

Early Days in 
New Orleans 



7 didn 't do well in school because 
I was too busy playing music." 



<L%St!G?fiD 




On the plantation you didn't sec anything hut sugar-cam- and corn. 
. When I lirst got to \c\\ Orleans. 1 saw wagons going everywhere 
delivering coal, selling vegetables, and doing different things. In those 
davs the markets opened at three or four in the morning and stayed 
open till noon. They sold even thing you wanted to eat at the outdoor 
markets. A lot ol guys drove vegetable wagons around selling to peo- 
ple in their home 4 ' I In vegetable wagons weren't legal andlhev had 
to have fast horses to get away when the cops chased them. When 
that happened, you could get all the fruit and vegetables you wanted 
for free; it would My all over the street. A lot of kids made money driv- 
ing the vegetable wagons. One guy got so big he had 12 wagons going. 
In the heart of town they bad a big dump, and if you lived near it 
you sure could smell the rotten garbage and stuff, Later on they 
started carrying I lie garbage out in the Gulf in big barges. We used to 
have backs ard toilets in those days, and colored guys used to come 
around and clean them out. They'd put the crap in barrels, roll them 
out to the aggravatin" wagon, then haul them down to the docks and 

11 
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load them on boats, and they'd cam ihi'm off doun ihi* river. You 
niuld smell those aggravat in' wagons lora long way, and the only thing 
that would kill the smell was lime "(Tic guvs uho worked the aggra- 
vatin" wagons made more money than anv of the other colored, but 
most guvs couldn't lake it lor more than a week. You could smell those 
guys coming — the) srncllcd terrible. Those outdoor toilets caused 
some ol the biggest roaches you ever saw. I hev were big red riving 
ones, and it realh hurt when the\ bit vou. The mosquitoes were ter- 
rible too. It was so bad in one place we played, named Howard's 
Canal, we had to wear nets over our heads. \cw Orleans in those da\- 
was a mess. Very few streets had gravel, and only the ones like C an.il 
Street had cobbles; most were just mud. 



t )n Sunday afternoons I used to go out to Lincoln Park. It was a big 
amusement park. They had a pavilion where a brass hand plaved in 
the afternoon and people would dance. I here were different kinds of 
things to do, like a merry -go-round, living horses, a roulette wheel. 
throw the hoop, and other stuff. I he brass band would plav the pavil- 
ion from about 4 00 to ^-.M) p.m. Then they'd have the hot-air balloon 
ride. Iheyd get a big lire going and ftll this big balloon up with 
smoke. Buddy Bottle would climb in the basket and go way up in the 
sky with it. When ii got way high, he'd jump out ,\m\ land by para- 
chute. The balloon would turn over then and come down. Some Unit - 
it didn't work right. ,\\k\ it would take them two or three days to find 
the balloon. They also had a woman who went up. but I never knew 
her name. 

After the balloon ride, they had a stage show in the theater. It was 
a TOBA-style (Theater Ow ners Booking Association) show with co- 
medians, jugglers, and all that. John Rubicliauv's band would plav the 
show, which lasted from about 6:00 i».\i. to M>0 p.m. After the stage 
show, the people would come in and the brass hand would take over 
onstage to play a dance. It cost ] 5 cents to get in and 1 was lucky to 
have a nickel to take the streetcar home, so I had to sneak in. Id hide 
behind a post, then get mixed up in the crowd and move on in. Inside 
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I'd hide around the stage so I could peep at the band. The cop in the 
place would catch me sneaking around every Sunday and chase me 
off. finally, he asked me what 1 was" looking at. 1 told him I was watch- 
ing Mr. Kim ha 1 1 play the string hass- He said, "Why don't you learn 
to play itr" I said. "That's what I'm trying to do." He said, "Okay, vou 
can stay till 9:00 i'.M. after this." So after that I could watch Mr, Henry 
Kimball play till nine, 1 always thought Mr. Kimball was a wonderful 
■ bass player. Years later I was asked to show him how to play. 



After my mama got a job in New Orleans, we lived at l^il Qctavia 
Street, From there we moved up on Broadway. We lived there a little 
while and moved to Adams Street. When we lived there m\ brother 
slarU-d working ior the Rites people, arid that's when he bought me mv 
first bass. My mother and me got along real good; she was comical and 
had a funny name for everyone. My sister and 1 couldn't get along for 
one minute. My mother never had am restrictions on mv brother and 

me we could stay out as long as we wanted, but Fli/abeth couldn't, I 

usually came home around it) or I I at night. Us kids would spend the 
evening playing around a corner under the street light until one of the 
cops came along and chased us off. Then we'd go on home or run and 
little in the cemetery where we'd play hide and seek. 

My father, my uncte YVyatl. and grandmother Foster lived together 
in New Orleans. My lather used to come around to fuss and light with 
Mama. One time when he was there 1 got up behind him with a base- 
ball bat to hit him. but mv brother pushed me down. Mv father told 
Mama I'd never he no good. Sometimes I used to go over to set- my 
grandmother and take some money over. I le'd be there. I'd tell him, 
"Vou ain't never been no good to us, and now I've got to take care of 
you. Hed say, "HI smash you. ' I'd say, "No vou won't, vou used to do 
that, hut not now." 1 le also used to come around where 1 was playing 
and want to talk to my boys. It made me mad. He finally got so sick 
we had to put him in the hospital. They called his sickness TB of the 
throat, but I think now it would he cancer of the throat. Papa finally 
died in 1 906 at about SO years old. 
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[ went to school al New Orleans University on St. Charles Street 
and Leontinc. It cost Mama a dollar a month tor hnth my sister and 
me. and we had to buy our own books. I didn't do well in school be- 
cause f was too busy playing music. I used to steep all day in class so 
I could play at nighl. In those days if you could pkn music dies d let 
you play and pass \ou. I hcv even loaned us to other schools like 
Lei and L nhersity to play their shows. I left school jusl when 1 was 
turnin' to go into the fifth grade — 1 got a job with the Mimson Peo- 
ple in Audubon Place and unit school. I always lell kids to finish their 
schooling before taking up music professionally. I sure wish I had 

All the kids around New Orleans had a goat and a wagon to ride 
around in. Kids used to gel 50 cents to buy a sickle and a shovel. Then 
you'd go around gelling jobs cutting grass to make a little money. You 
could buy a goat in ihose days for about 5() cents, and I bought a gam: 
of them. If I'd buy one for SO cents and a hall hour later someone 
would ofier me 75 cents, he'd have a goat. You made \<>ur own wagon 
tor the goal to pull out ol lumber scraps and old w heels. There was a 
guy at Oak and Carte-ton lhai made harnesses for the goats ihat cost 
you two dollars. It took me a long time to gel ahold ol Iwo dollars. 



Alter 1 turned professional, I spent a lot ol lime at I ;ike Pontchartrain. 
Sunday was your big d.i\ at the Like t >ul j( tin. LikclrurU and 
Milneherg thered he .45 or 40 bands out (here. The clubs would all 
have a picnic and have their own hand or hire one. \li da\ \ou would 
eat chicken, gumbo, red beans and rice, barbecue. >\\n\ drink beer and 
clarei wine. I he people would dance to the bands or listen to them. 
swim, go boat riding or walking on the piers. The lood was mostly every 
tub: that means every hotly takes what he wauls anil wails on himself 
I he musicians had jusl as much fun as the people vou plaved for. 

Mondays at the lakes was for the pimps, hustlers, whores, and 
musicians. We'd all go out there for picnics and lo rest up. At nighl 
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they had dances in the pavilions out on the piers. One night we were 
playing tit the lake and we had a clarinet player named Leb who ate so 
much fried fish he nearly choked to death. We had to lake him home, 
and he was sick lor a lung time. He was from Breakaway. Louisiana, 
where Sam Morgan's from. Some people lived out at the lake all year 
long. The only time they had to he scared was in a storm. 

When ] went out at night around New Orleans it was mostlv to hear 
different hands play. I only saw Buddy Bolden's band play onee at 
Johnson's Park, That's where the rough people went. I knew all the 
guys in the band and later on played with them. Buddy played very 
good for the style of stuff he was doing. He played nothing but blues 
and all that stink music, and he played it very loud. Buddy got to 
drinking so bad they had to hire two trumpets, and Joe Howard 
played the other one. Joe played on the riverboats with us way late. 
Jim Johnson the bass player was a very good friend of mine, and I 
used to hang out with him all the time. He was an older guy than me. 
Jim liked working with the Bolden Band and stayed with Boiden tiB 
he [Bolden] went crazy. Then he went with Jack Carey's Crescent 
Rand. Jim uorki-d on Hit.- boats way late and was the last one of 
Bidden s band to die. in about l u 57. I le was touring Texas with Don 
Albert s's band when he got sick and died there. Brock Mumford was 
the guitar player. Brock had a barbershop at Cherokee and Ann 
Streets in the heart of what was called Mggertown. Most of the guys 
in Bolden's band were barbers. Willie Warner was on clarinet and 
Frank Lewis played another one. Frank Keeley played valve trombone 
with the hand for a while, then Willie Cornish took over. Willie and 
I played with Hreddie Keppard, and 1 played other jobs with him at 
Milneberg and around New Orleans. Willie was a plasterer and 
bricklayer. None of the hand could read. Frankic Duscn never played 
with the band, hot he took it over and named it the Lagle Band after 
Buddy b lowed his top. Frankic was one of those cheeky guys. There 
was another guy around named Buddy Bolden. but he didn't plav 
not bin'. 
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From about 1902 lo about 1906, when I joined the Rn/elle Band. 
I pla\ed with little groups and trios For lawn parties and fish fries. All 
o\er New Orleans on S,mirclj\ night there d be fish fries. The lawn 
parties were usually Monday or Wednesday night. If the guvs didn t 
have a job to play a lawn party, they'd put on their own and hire some- 
body s yard. \\ Ucn you gave a lawn parly or a fish frv \ou bad to go to 
the police station and get a permit to have one that cost 50 cents. 
Thcn you had to have a policeman on duty thai cost your $2.50 or 
S3. 00. Most of the lime you just hired a policeman you knew, then 
you didn't have lo take out no permit. To advertise, you'd gel a carriage 
with the horses all dressed up, a bunch of preth girls, and then the 
musicians would gel on, ant) you'd go all over advertising for that 
night. Down at the Jackson Brewery or whatever one vnu thought w-as 
best, you'd bu\ kegs of beer. A quarter- keg cost you 80 cents and you 
got three or four, then packed them down with ice lo keep them cold, 
and sold it lor ten cents a glass. The wife usuallv did the cooking in 
l he morning. She'd In catfish, cook gumbo, make ham sandwiches, 
potato salad, and ice cream to sell. The man would gel the beer, wine. 
and whiskey. W hen it got toward dark, you'd hang a red lantern out on 
the I root door to let anybody going by know there was a fish fry inside 
and anybody could go in. A plate of catfish and potato salad or a plate 
of gumbo was 1 5 cents. It usually cost 25 cents lo get in and it was a 
good way to make a little change. 

\ round Chicago and New ^ork thc\ bad the same thing but ihev 
called them "house rent panics." In New York you'd even get invited 
to a birthday party and they'd charge you to gel in. After some of the 
guys from New Orleans went to Chicago, they started giving fish fries 
in the bars. At the door you'd buy a ticket and get a lucky number. If 
you won the drawing you'd gel a bottle ol whiskev. 

The fish fry that had the best band w 7 as the one that would have 
the besl crowd. The hand was usually a string trio of mandolin, guitar. 
and bass, and sometimes violin, guitar, and bass. String trios would get 
a whole lot of jobs around New Orleans where they wanted soft 
music. Some guys were big stars on the mandolin and would draw a 
croud to a fish fry. Buddy Kyle was one of them w hn p laved a whole 
lot of mandolin and was very hard to book. He played a lot of jazz. 
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Elmer Snowden played banjo like Buctdv plavcd mandolin. It was a lot 
more pleasure for me to play in the siring trios than in the (trass band. 







here were always 25 or 3(1 hands going around New Orleans. lhere 
ere all kinds or work for musicians from birthda\ parlies to lunerals. 

>ut at the lake they had some hands in the da\ and others at night; 
Iilneherg was rcaSh jumping. There were a lot of string trios around 
Ikying street corners, fish hies, lawn parlies, and private parties. The 
lano players like Drag Nasty, Black Pete, Sore Dick, and lony Jack- 
an were playing the whorehouses. In the di-strict there were the 
barets. Rice's, hewelothes. Hunt/ and Nagels, and Billy Phillips who 
the hest hands. Some bands played dances in milk dairy stables, 
d the bigger-name ones played the dance halls like the Tuxedo 
nee Hall. Masonic Mali, Globes Hall, and the bunk\ Him Hall. The 
bands played picnics out at the lake; the\ pla\ed excursions on the 
rtverboats and lor the trains I he restaurants like Galatoires on 
Dauphine Street had bands. On Chartres Street there was Jackson 
Square Gardens w here they had two or three hands going. There were 
ks like Real lom Andersons at Rami part and Canal and lorn An- 
dersons Annex at Ibcrxiilc and Basin Street. Out in the emintry. like 
Breakaway. Louisiana, or Baj St. I uuis. Mississippi, you plavcd dances, 
.. picnics, and barbecues. We had plenty of fun together and there 
was musk everywhere. It the rcsl ol the world was like musicians, this 
■ 'i ild be a great world. \ou should see musicians backstage w hen one 
band comes back to see another. Jesus, there's some noise and talk. 






The first band I was with regular was the Ro/elle Rand. It was started 
in 1V0S by my brother. Roy Palmer, OvettC Jackson, and a guy named 
Rucker. I started playing with them in 14()h, and that's when Willie 
bought me im first real bass They were a seven-piece band, and thai 
was a big band. We had some guod musicians in the Ro/elle Band. 
Our first guitar player was Ralph I bin is. The last time I saw him was 
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in Chicago in 19r>2; he may si ill be alive. Ralph gave up guitar and 
started playing trumpet, so we got another guitar player. Joe Johnson 
After that Ralph switched to trombone and joe switched lo trumpet, 
so we got a no t he r guitar player, joe was a very 1 good guitar places hut 
my brother had an E-fUil trumpet and Joe kepi borrowing it Sam- 
Dutrey taught him how lo play it and he switched about 1907. Joe was; 
very good on trumpet and took Joe Olivers place in hrankie Dusen's 
Eagle Rand later Qti. 

Rack in the early days, all of us guys used to hang out at Sam and 
Nora Dutrey's pressing shop at Cherokee near St. Charles Street. 
There were four Dutrev brothers: Sam. who plaved clarinet; Honore 
l we called him Nora', who played trombone: Jimmy, who played 
drums: and Pete (he violin player. Sam and Nora always wanted us 
guys to hangout at their shop, and Sam would give us free music les- 
sons lo get us to stay. 1 never will forget when the Dutrey brothers and 
me went to Joe Johnson's funeral in about 1 9 14. 1 he preacher sure 
did lay it on us, but that's later. 

The Rozelle Rand played a lot ol lawn parties and milk dairy sta 
hie dances. In those days there were milk daily stables all over New 
Orleans. Guys would hire the stable and clean it out for the dances. 
Most of the time the owner of the stable would put on l he dance. 
They were on Saturday, Sunday, and Wednesday slights. Most milk 
dairy jobs you'd get 75 cents Lo Si. 25 to play. You'd start playing at 
8;0U p.m. and the dance would last unlit .-5:00 a.m. or 4:00 a.m. A lot 
of parents would come to the dance, bring their kids, and stay all 
night. In the morning you'd be playing along and outside you d hear 
the cows start mooing because they wanted to come in and get 
milked. When that started you knew the dance was over. Sometime 
we'd be romping real good and keep playing with the mooing going on. 
Those times they'd open the doors, bring the cows in. and run us out. 

Rack in those days 1 was real small and still had to stand on a box 
to reach the string bass right, I always told Willie that live siring bass 
was too big for me to carry: I'd carry his violin or banjo on a job. and 
he'd carry my string bass. Then one time 1 got a job and had to get there 
right away, Willie wasn't around so i carried the bass. 1 ie wouldn't cam 
it for me after that. 
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I remember that M. himhM: m yo'lWg g«ys heard about the Holiness 
church hack then, where you went down and rolled around with 
everybody. We thought it meant you could go down there, pick out a 
chick, and roll around with her. So we went dnwn ant! they threw us 
out. The 1 loliness church was the only one that didn't consider music 
sinful. I'h fir music was something. They'd clap their hands and bang 
a tambourine and sing. Sometimes they bad a piano player, and he'd 
really play a whole lot of jazz. You should've heart! it. Way late they 
added things like guitars, trombones,, trumpets, and so on. The first 
time 1 heard one of their bands was about 1930 in Washington. D.C. 
We used to hurry to finish our theater job so we could go listen to 
them play. They really played some great jazz on the hymns they 
played. M\ sister, Li i/abeth, joined the Holiness church in the late 
"20s and played guitar for them. She really thought they were some- 
thin'. The closest thing we had to religious music around New Orleans 
was when the bands played for funerals. 



I was with the Rozelle Band for about two years. Around 1908 we 
moved lo St. James Street near St. Thomas Street. 'The Rozelle Band 
broke up and we went our separate ways. Down arotind St.. James 
Street I met Eddie Garland: we always called him Montudie. He was 
playing with the Ory Band and got me a job playing with a little band 
that Louis Keppard had. It was called the Magnolia Band, and we got 
Joe Oliver to play irj: it after that. 
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Charley foster, Pops 's /oilier, about 1900. 
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\titui' I osier, Pops's mother, ulxnii t940. 
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Willie Foster. Pops'* brother, uhout 
1925, New Orleans. 



Willie Foster and Jfi'iin 1 

Kirnlwll, Sr.. dboul 

V*w Orleans. 
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U iilturrt Behe /ifd^len-. trombonist and leader of the Tuxeda Orchestra. 
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Idvertisrog cord for WX Ifumh. abttut 
1910 HtifuJv hud nisi resigned firm 
Mahara's Minstrels and resettled in 

Memphis us u bandleuder and teacher. 




W.C I fondy in u photo signed I" Pups Foster, about 1940. Handy was then 
head «J his own publishing company in New Wfe. 
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ILACK ATAN 0RCH. 

HARRY A. SOirTHARD, Mgt. 
He*dqoartera for AU Kinds of Eirte^ainnwaRt 

Pfeotw M*in 6519; Res Mmm 4694 
Office 1?'0 CENTRAL AVE. 
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Advertising card /or the Hitwk uinl Tan < Ire lu-'stru. I.os \ngt>Ies, about 1915. 
From Jejt J'au/ lUmnnl. >axaphone; Erru'-i Wnnv" Caycauit, lnimp*?t; 
Lt-ftn f [ gm/iml , t lunrtet. James H Jatfeson, piujiu. HA Southard, tromrHme 
L«-'in Ufuii*. drums. 
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Eddie "Alontudir" G«dunJ. 
Oakland. I uliUimia, about 
}92S. m ilif V.lk\ Marching 
Burtd uniji im s s imiJar to one 
by Ruler in 192". 



Lionel Ilumptun. 
about 1932 
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The rise of a professional class oj jazz musicians in ,\ew Orleans came 
with the second decade of the century cs*d the process was a gradual 
He In the beginning a man played us an amateur, and by attaching 
■nmse If to an organized group oj older and more experienced musi- 
cians, he served a loose apprenticeship and. eventually ij talented and 
persistent, was taken along »n a [nb and handed a dollar jor his serv- 
ices, (here was im union in those days, jobs were booked by individ- 
ual contractors who were also bandleaders, slowly bunds like 
Magnolia, laxedo. and Eagle evolved. Far a long time, music remained 
an avocation, jor most e\ ery musk iun hud a day trade. I te was a bar- 
ber like Buddy Bofden. a plasterer like Johnny St. Cyr, a tinsmith like 
\lphonse Picou, a cigar maker like Manuel Perez, or a longshoreman 
like Pops r-usfcT. Many leading jazzmen worked at hard manual labor; 
jazz drew some oj its besi talents J rom proletarian ranks, und working- 
class virtues rubbed off in the music. IJolden, Keppurd, .Armstrong, and 
Bechet owed their reputations in part to an ability to keep going, to pile 
chorus upon chorus, creating a feeling oj suspense und excitement in 
the listener. OJ course, this demanded instrumental technique and an 
abundance oj musical ideas, h also demanded an uncommon amount 
• •t physical endurance. Such demands were imposed to an even greater 
degree on men in the rhythm section, especially the drummers and 
bassists. Strength, endurance, and solidity were manifest in Pops's 
playing from the very first; his beat was compelling and powerful, his 
tone big and alive. 

In speaking of ! orenza Ro onefAfphonse Ptcou, Pops is referring 
to leading members of ihe school of master iVew Orleans clarinetists 
who descended from the aid Creole class. New Orleans Creoles were 
<pf mixed European und .African blood; at one time they had formed 
a petite bourgeoisie class. I hey spoke French and prided themselves 
tin being co-heirs oj French culture. I he incidence oj musical attain- 
ment in Creole ranks was high. .\ll had studied with French teachers 
and o/evv aspired to jobs hi the pit bands of the French theater and 
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opera. As colonial Frenchmen, they were one with the tradition oj cfis- 
tingutshed French recti playing. In Hte free and ea$) atmosphere of 
prebelfum Mew Orleans. Creoles were considered even hit as goad as 
white folk. The Civil War and the violent upheavals of postbeflum 
day s changed all that: the Creates were cast down us a class, stigma- 
tized by their fractional content of African Mood. The musicians 
among them found themselves obliged to compete for fobs with the 
black man. Socially the clash between dccLisse unci p.irwnu mode for 
a certain amount of hostility and bitterness. Musically it was benign; 
the emerging \ew Orleans style, ulready enriched hy elements horn 
so many diverse musical cultures, further benefited from the marriage 
of the two schools the clean, pure, limpid playing a] the Creoles and 
the rough, more dynamic style of the A/ricun .Americans. 

" I he District.' as Pops points mil, was a wartime casualty It was 
also caiied Storyvi/Ie. after u New Orleans alderman, much to that 
gentleman's dismay: Sidney Story hud heen the author oj an ordi- 
nance restricting prostitution, gambling, and other forms of vice to a 
specified area in the French Quarter i (#97). Tom .Anderson, propri- 
etor oj .Anderson's Anne.v where Pops worded, was the ward's politi- 
cal boss and cilv councilman as well us the owner of other cabarets, 
real estate, and shares in several of the most popular bagnios in "the 
District.' which enjoyed the reputation oj being (he most extensive 
area in America devoted to vice. According to socio! historian Herhert 
Asbury 'The l-rench Quarter], in 19W the official count of houses ojf 
ill repute was I "> and the total number of registered prostitutes in ex- 
cess of H00. Of these 700 were full-time employees of bouses of pros- 
titution, -which ranged from b>wl\ i rihs to the famous and resplendent 
Mahogany Hall on North Basin Street, operated by Lulu U hite. 
About I Of) part-time ladies of the night worked in cabarets, where 
they danced with customers, encouraged the purchase "I liquor — 
especially champagne — and escorted interested customers to nearby 
rooms for amorous asides, ufl as described by Pops, knifings and Rights 
were common and murders frequent. I he District swarmed with 
hoodlums, burglar gangs, and the \lu/ia. then known us the Hlack 
Hand, the pressures (hut resulted in the shattering of Sroryville orig- 
inated m Washington and came shortly alter America entered World 
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War I. When the official suggestion was not acted upon fav local au- 
thorities, the latter was put on notice that either they would dose 
Storyville without delay or the federal government would Jo it for them: 
New Orleans had become the favorite duty station for tens of thou- 
sands of servicemen. "Hie actual closing date was November 12. 1917. 

Che candid Pops Foster makes no effort to play down the licen- 
tious environment encountered and something relished by early fair 
musicians. TMs association of jazz with vice hung on in the minds of 
most Americans for years and died hard; the notion fitted perfectly 
into widespread prejudice encouraged by the middle-class white es- 
tablishment toward .African -America n mores and culture. 

The essentiu! point is that musicians, like other professional work- 
ers, depended upon jobs Jar a livelihood. From about 1900 to l L J 17, 
the best paying and steadiest employment jar jazzmen was to be 
found in Storm fie. It was not ant if the middle 'iOs with their swing 
hands and popular ballrooms that conditions of employment for jazz 
musicians u nderwe ni any significant change. 

When Pops began working in Story vide, he was a young man of 
16 or i~ Magnolia was one of the leading bunds of thai time, joe 
(later King) Oliver was fust (ben attaining the peak of his powers. 
Oliver, Freddie Keppard, and Bunk Johnson belonged to the second 
generation oj ,\ ! ew Orleans trumpet players who followed Buddy 
Ho (den. 

— Ross Passell 
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Chapter 3 

The Magnolia Band 
in the District 



"Most of us loved the District.,.. 
Sometimes 1 didn't go home for weeks. 



(MsS&cKd 



Music was a nice sideline to make ,i little change back in early New 
.Orleans, but I never thought it would be a way to make a living. 
I usually had a regular job longshoring or something. My job with the 
Magnolia Band in the District was the first music job that uas a full- 
time joh. 

When 1 first started with the Magnolia Band, we made most of our 
money on Saturday. Sunday, and Wednesday Sunday was the biggest day. 
and we made a little money on Monday. I used to do longshore work. 
drive a cotton wagon or coal wagon, and a lot of other things besides play 
in the band. It was pretty rough playing and working a hill job loo; Mon- 
dav was your roughest day. On Sunday you might have an allemoon joh 
at the lake playing a picnic till six o'clock. Then you'd get on a streetcar 
and go way over to Octna to play a night joh at the Come Clean Hall. 
Back in those days when you took the string bass on the streetcar you 
had to have a special pass. Over in G ret na wc used to play the Big Easy 
I lail and the Drag Xasly 1 laJI. Its still in Gretna. 1 The Primrose Band 
that was led by I lamp Benson had the Sunday job at the Come Clean 

37 
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I Liil until we came along .nul took it away from them, \\t had .1 rough 
band. I lamp was a trombone player, and Joe Johnson played trumpet 
with them. The) were guys (rum around die Irish Channel. 

Ybu might pla\ a dance from eight that night till four o'clock the 
next morning. Wul go home then, hang up your tuxedo, pin on year 
overalls, and leave about 5;0Q a.m. and catch the streetcar to the sta- 
bles. Iherc you'd pick up \ our mulr team at 6:00 KM. and start OUl lor 
the docks to |iick up a load at ~:0(> \.\\A )ncc you got your team hooked 
up and started toward the docks, you could sleep because your mules 
would lollow the wagon in Ironl. Sometimes you had a helper: hed dri\c 
the wagon where you were going and you'd sleep. Hed wake you up to 
load or deliver. \ou got oil work about lour o'clock in the allenioon. II 
you had a Monday-night job you'd go home, get a little shuteye. and 
start playing at eight o'clock. Wi didn't work lale on Monday night, 
though. After I started doing longshore r\ ork. it wasn't so rough Id work 
a couple of hours, then put somebody in my place and go on home. 



When I joined (he Magnolia Band in early I "ON. ] ouis keppard. 
f redilie s brntlier. w ns 1 lie leader .mil niiiiiauc] I ie pLn ed itutai 1 ho 
had a job playing a house party and hired me for it. I ln\ were crazy 
about my playing so they kept me w tth them. Johnny Garland was on 
trombone when I first started with them, hut he wasn't so good SO we 
got rid nt him and got Zue Robertson lor a while. Zue could play all 
st\ les real good. 1 le was one of the best players around /uc could play 
piano very good loo. but he never played it with the band. He played 
piano before the trombone. He wasn't with us too long, and he left to 
go on the road with his sister and brother-in-law in a vaudeville show. 
I hex had a comedy act named McNeil and McNeil, and Zue played 
piano for them Uier Zue loll we hail Eddie \tkins on trombone and 
sometimes lionore Duircv 

Harrison Goughc was our first trumpet player. He couldn't play 
unless In looked at the musii . and he stunk We got Joe Oliver to 
come w iih us about the middle ot 1408 when he quit the I agte Band. 
\rnold Dupas played drums and Dave Dupas played clarinet lor us. 
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Emilc Bigard ptayed \ inlin; he was BHrnev Bigard's uncle. The Dupas 
brothers and I. mil were close Friends Alter ! was with the hand for a 
while, the guys wanted in gel rid of. Arnold Dupas because he wasn't 
any good on drums [hey were afraid that ii ihev fired Arnold that 
Dave and I:" mile would quit. So the\ fired all three of them. When you 
_ A (ired in those days they'd shove a letter under your door. All it said 
was, "You .ire fired." We got jean V'igne on drums after that, but he 
slept so much so we fired him and wot a guv named Chris. After we 
went into the District, we had [-'rnest Trippania; we called him 
Quank. Ms brother Willie replaced Emile on violin. Alphonse Picou 
played clarinet for us sometimes, and sometime Papa Tio did. Picou 
was the only guy around who plaved soprano saxophone. Most guys 
said it sounded too tinny. Papa Tio said to Picou one time. "Where'rc 
\uu taking that till clarinet?' Picou got in ad, and they didn't speak tor 
y r ears over it. A soprano is \cry hard to tunc and to play in tune. Some 
of the notes are beautiful and some are out of tune. Years later Sidney 
Bechel and I used to argue about thai all the time. 






Papa 1 orcn/o Tio was a nice old guy. I le was tall and drank a lot. One 
night he was playing for the Magnolia Hand. He was drunk and sleep- 
ing through the numbers. He'd get the clarinet up to his mouth and 
finger the horn, hut nnthin Was coming nut. 1 got a broomstick, picked 
up his clarinet, and put the broomstick on his lap. He played the 
whole next numl>er on the broomstick. \\ hen Joe Oliver got rcad\ to 
knock oil tor the next number he asked Tio, "Tea, you gonna play this 
ne\i number with us?" Tio said, "I've been playing all night, man. 
Don't you like m\ playing-' Joe said, "What are you playing with?" I le 
said. "My clarinet.'' and look a look al it. Then he turned to me and 
said, 'You did this." 



Joe Oliver joined the Magnolia Hand about the middle of 1908, Before 
that he waited tables at private parties and played w ith Frankie Duscn's 
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Eagle Band on SjlurcLi\ nigltl. He met his wile, Stella, when ihex were 
working together waiting tables. Joe got mad one night and quit the 
Lagle Band, and came with us. I never heard anyboch down ihere 
called "King." If Joe Oliver and Louis Armstrong were called "King" 
around \ew Orleans, I never heartl an\ oi it. joe got to cutting every - 
bodv around Chicago with his horn, and that's where thev started call- 
ing him "King. 

Right after Joe joined us we got the Job playing in the District. 
When we started I was so vnung. I had to he careful ol the cops run- 
ning me in just for being there. Thej didn't allow no kids in the Dis- 
trict at night. there were two cops on even corner in the District. 
When I'tl go to work I'll be careful to Staj nn the side of the street 
where I knew [he cops. Once 1 got to work. I slaved inside. Pile girls 
inside would be sitting with their dresses up to their knees, and I'd get 
to see a lot of legs. I'hat was something in those days. Before lh.it us 
kids used to go downtown just to watch the girls pi.il! up their dre&sc s 
to gel on the streetcars. We used to he bapp) when it rained beiause 
wc could see more. Things w ere right on i up of each other in the Dis- 
trict. Freddie Kcppard was at BilK Phillips's on one corner Manuel 
Perez was on the same corner at Rice's. Our hand was on the ne\l cor- 
ner at Hunt/ and N.igcls at Custom I louse and Liberty. I'hev wen 
two Jew guvs and were good guvs to work lor. In the middle of the 
block was the Tuxedo Dance Hall. It was owned bv Gyp the Blood. 
He went to the penitential) after he killed BilK Phillips and his place 
closed. All ihc gu\s w ho played at the Tuxedo Dance l lali wore tuxe- 
dos, and that's where they got the name tor the hand. Iven after the 
killing and both places i krsed down, the band kept the luxedo name. 
U hen all of us were playing the District, we couldn't wait ior night lo 
come so we could go to work. Most of us loved the District and tried 
to stay there as much as we could Sometimes I didn't go home lor 
weeks. 

We made a dollar and a hall a night, or nine dollars a week play- 
ing the Disrriet. Wc were the best-paid band in the District- Viu could 
live real gitod on it and save money Wc hired .1 gin ior .i dollar a night 
to pass the hat around lor us. If .1 good German ship came in. we'd 
make ten or I 2 dollars apiece in tips. Those guys would gh* vou all 
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their money. The Ge rman guys would drink wine and champagne and 
have a good time. The Dutch and English sailors were kind or' rough. 
They'd drink beer; we had Budweiser or Sehlitz in those days, and it 
was as strong as your whiskey is today. They didn't spend much money 
until they got real drunk. The French were nowhere. We had some 
heautilul girls in our cabaret, and if a good ship came in we'd pass the 
word For all the girls to get out that night, A lot of the girls were white. 
In those days carpenters and bricklayers made !3 dollars a week, and 
guys who dug ditches and things like that made a dollar and a half a 
day. 1 thought we had it easy sitting up on that stand playing music all 
night. If you were just working on night jobs you usually got a dollar- 
fifty a night. On haster Sunday and if you got a job playing one of 
those swell dances downtown you made two-fifty. 

Long after I left New Orleans guys would come around asking me 
about Storyviile down there. 1 thought it was some kind of little town 
we played around there that I couldn't remember. When I found out 
they were talking about the red-light district, I sure was surprised. We 
alwavs called it the District, 



Liquor at the cabarets was high. They had two kinds of whiskey. Best 
whiskey was l.VV. Harper, Murrayhill. and Sunnybrook that cost ten 
cents in the tonks and 20 cents in the- cabarets. Second-best whiskey 
came in a barrel and was five cents in the tonks and ten cents in the 
cabarets. Everything in the cabarets was about double the regular 
price. You used to get half of a big soda pop bottle full of whiskey for 
a nickel. There was only one kind of champagne, and it came in a lit- 
tle bottle or a big bottle. You had white wine and sherry wine, and the 
Italians bad a drink they called Angaliquor, You could get a big cup of 
it for ten cents. The guy wouldn't even watch you take it because he 
knew yon couldn't drink more than a dime's worth. Ir tasted something 
like sherry- wine. I think it was leftovers from all the other wines, and 
they only sold it in the Italian barrelhouse joints. Sometimes a good 
party didn't come in the cabarets until 3; 30 or 4:00 in the morning. 
We'd have our instruments half packed getting ready to go. We'd un- 
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pack and sian playing. As lung as tlu'v stayed, we'd play. Sometimes iL 
lasted until 4:00 ihe next afternoon. Your normal plaving was t*ii»Jn 
hours, but thai didn't mean mil h in' if there were customers in the 
place. 

In the District none of the dance halls and cabarets served Food, 
just booze except when Carrie Nation would come around. She was 
alwa\s coming around w it h three or lour guys to cheek you out. She 
expected food to be served and all the girls to be standing on the 
dance floor. If she was around checking the District, the places would 
call each other to let you know she was headed in your direction. The 

owner would get s e sandwiches out ottthi bai and the prison the 

floor. If she caught you without lot id or with a girl sitting down drink- 
ing whiskey, shed break up all the whiskey in the place with her ax, 

A cabaret in New Orleans had the liar in the front where you 
walked in, All the girls stood around in the middle of the floor facing 
the door. The band was way at Lhe hack, at the end of the dance Roar. 
When you came in you picked out a girl you wanted to dance with and 
got some tickets They cost uiu 25 cents apiece and were good tor one 
dance. The girl took hall your ticket before the dance, then at the end 
of the evenings they turned them in for ten cents each. The length of 
the dance was according to the crowd, but you never played a whole 
number. On a good night youd pla\ a hall oi a hall chorus. \ou never 
started and played the number ail the way through, and you never 
slopped playing for a break. If a guy sat at a table with a girl and 
bought her champagne, he si ill had to give her a ticket lor a dance. 
The girls got 25 or 30 cents on even hotile ol champagne t ( ustomer 
bought, if you wanted to go off to bed with her. it was 50 cents to a 
dollar depending on how business was — a dollar was tops. They could 
take a man oui and do their little business, but she had to bring him 
back to buy some more drinks. II she didn't bring him back, she didn't 
come back. There were dance-hall girls in a lot ot pLu- The big 
places like I luntzand \ age Is. Eddie Groshey s. Gyp the Blood's, and 
Billy Phillips S had big seven-piece bands. I he small places had piano, 
or piano and drums, or maybe another instrument or two. 

Besides the dance-hall girls, there were girls who just stuck their 
heads out of their cribs. There were the big sporting houses like Lulu 
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While's, and women down around where Louis Armstrong lived that 
were onlv ten or 1 5 cents. They didn't look so good though. On Mon- 
day it was vour day off in the District, and sometimes you didn't go 
hack to work until Wednesday night. You'd get some of the girls, a pic- 
nic lunch, and go out to the lake. Sometimes we'd hire a little band lo 
entertain us, and we'd eat and swim. Everybody got along real good 
and had good times. 



All the musicians back in New Orleans wanted to be pimps. You had 
a lot of girls who went tor you, and you'd put your girls to work on the 
line. Pimping in those days was a lot of guys' head line, and Jelly Roll 
Morton was one of them. He only plaved piano as a sideline because 
vou had to prove you were doing some kind of work or they'd put you 
in jail. Jelly was very good looking and had some good women. We'll 
talk about him later — I got some things to say on him. The girls back 
in those days liked to have a good-looking man they took care of. The 
girls gave you money, bo tight you clothes, and sent you out looking 
nice. If you mistreated your girl or she caught you talking to another 
girl, she'd get mad and call the cops and send you to jail. 

The cops didn't want no man living off a woman; they wanted you 
to work. If you had more than one girl on the line y»u had to meet 
them at different times and be very careful. The cops would raid the 
District once in a while, they'd search the girls' cribs to see it there 
was any man's clothes in them. If a raid was coming, the cop un the 
beat would warn vou trouble was coming. He'd just say, "Beware, 
man!*' Sometimes you'd get the word from Henry the bartender at the 
Twenty-five Club; he'd say, "Pass the word there'll be a raid tomorrow 
morning." When you lived in the District you only kept some socks, 
a toothbrush, and razor at your girl's, in a cigar box. When the cops 
would get raw on the pimps, you'd see all the guys moving out carry- 
ing their cigar box. 

There were some big-tmie pimps around the District. Even the 
guys who worked as musicians would be lining up tricks for their girls. 
The reallv bio-time hustlers, like Hov Nunc/'s old man. worked hard 
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al it and nude a lot of money. 1 lc had a diamond stud as hivi around 
as a nickel. Jelh always had two or three girls on the line tor him, and 
thai*, where he got his diamond tooth. Ml the pimps wauled to have 
diamond studs, cull links, belt buckles, and [diamonds] on their eeeth. 



Around !4()4. when the Magnolia Hand wa> playing I lie District, we 
had Hig Eye Louis Nelson working with us. Louis had a chick wink- 
ing out oi a crib nght across the street Irom us. \\ here I was Mantl- 
ing on the bandstand. I could look out and see her. Ever} time shed 
turn a trick shed clean herself with some water and throw it out the 
door. Then shed come out with it broom and scrub the I runt w ith it to 
draw another trick 1 very time shed scrub, I'd mark it on the wail with 
a piece of chalk \t -MX) a.m. when we'd get off, Louis would ask me 
how she'd done. I'd call the number. Then when we'd all meet at the 
Twenty-five Club. Louis would ask her how il went. She'd sa\, "Oh, 
babe. I didn't do so good. I |iist had five." I led ijv. 'lou'rca damn liar." 
She wondered lor a long tune how Louis knew how many tricks she 
turned. Before we'd go to work at MX) p.m., all the guys and girls 
would gather at the Twenty-five Club starting about seven for some 
inn and talk before we went to work. Then when we'd gcL off. we'd all 
meet again at 4:00 a.m. During the day us guys used to hang out at a 
pool hall at Dnmaine and (. laiborne. .\lter a while Henry Ponts started 
putting all the names of the musicians up on the wall and serving an 
oyster loaf ior I S cents. So the musicians started to play pool and hang 
out there. 

• -■"!'-■■ , 



I had a couple oi girls on the tine when I was in the District. You re 
down there with all the pimps and hustlers, and you want to be like 
them. One girl I hud was named I dith. Joe Oliver carried me to her 
and introduced me. I was only Id or 1" at the time, and she was way 
older than me I was seared to death ol her, mostly In-eause Joker Joe 
was trying lo go with her. and I was afraid he'd lire me. When Joe 
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came down to her place one day and found me king up in tier bed. 
Joe got real hot and was gonna lire me. I .ddie Groshey, our boss, lold 
Joe. "Let the boy alone. Joe. Jesus Christ Go on oul and get yourself 
another gal. " .\fter thai Ji»e would tell me every night, "You go out 
there to see her and get cut. you ainl got no job. 

One evening I thought I had been shot down. I was going into a 
plate called Plaits to have an oyster loaf. Just as I got to the door I 
heard a pistol go tiff. I hen I heard another shot go zing. I ran inside 
and hit my shoulder on the dotir when I did. When 1 got inside I knew 
I was shnt in the shoulder, and nobody could tell me I hadn't been hit. 

One lime johnny St. C'yr and I were going home one Christmas 
montihg about 3:00 a.m. We met lorn Benton on the street so drunk 
he couldn't find his way, so we decided to take him home first. In 
those days if you were drunk out on the street the cops would put you 
in jail tinlil von sobered up. and il you were with a drunk they threw 
vou in too until he sobered up. The cops got us and we all went to jail. 
Johnny and I had a date to make and we had Hi gel oul. Tom seemed 
to get drunker, and it looked like he wasn't ever gonna sober up. We 
ask the jailer to bring us a block of ice. V\ hen he did we look thai baby 
and tied it up between Tom's legs. In about two minutes he was sol>er 
antl the\ let us out. 

All the girls, pimps, and other guvs uho worked the District ami 
were doing illegal things used to pay B lawyer seven dollars a month 
to keep them out of jail. I paid him for a while. His name was Lee 
Peyton \ou knew vou were gonna get picked up sometime il you wen 
illegal and he could gel you right out. V>u just called him Vou hardly 
ever went before a judge, and if you did he'd dismiss you. 



In the District the guys in ihc kind w mild net lour or fiw drinks bought 
lor them b\ some guy at the bar Some ot us would keep a bottle and 
pour the whiskev in the bottle to save lor Christmas. Christmas was a 
big day then. New Year's Eve was not h in for parties or dances, hvery- 
bod\ went to church. It was a jinv to hate a dance on \ew \cars Lve. 
The \lardi Cras day was something, back about 1410. LAerybody 
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turned getting together about six o'clock in the morning. We'd start 
Tooling around and having a good lime. We'd have a big wagQfl with a 
five- or six-piece hand, a tat ot girls sitting around on it, and kegs of 
beer sitting on the tail of the wagon. The band would plav and we d 
go around to differed peoples' houses. They'd have homemade donuts, 
hot coflec and lea, whiskey and stuff to drink. Everybody would play 
and dance tor a while, then we'd take oft (or another house. That 
would go on all da\. I be people from New Orleans cut up and had 
their own fun, (Tie people from out of town went down on Canal 
Street and saw the parade with about 20 floats and the bands. Thev 
didni have any colored bands playing in die parade. Some ot the col- 
ored guys played in the bands but they passed for whites. During Lent 
every thing closed down except the saloons where uni could gel a drink. 
All the gms had a trade like cigar maker, carpenter, bricklayer, or bar- 
ber, so they'd go to work for the 40 days of fern. 

People go to the French Quarter now and they think the hot spots 
we played were along Hourbon Street. Back then Bourbon Street was 
just a hunch of furniture and jewelry stores. We used to have our gold 
belt buckles made there. 

1 played with the Magnolia Rand from early 1908 to the middle of 
1910. Alter that I plaved with them and Freelanced around. I was the 
bass player around there, and whoever had the work, that's who I was 
w ith. I was u iih Biukk Petit, Jack Carey's band, the Silver Leal Band, 
and rrankie Ousens Eagle Band, l-ater I went on the boats with hale 
\ Liable and worked Tranchinas at Spanish fori with Pieou, 






In 1910 after Gyp the Blood killed Billy Phillips, they closed all the 
cabarets down and we were out of a job for a while They opened 
them back up in early 1 S> 1 I and things were good until the war came 
along. In 1914 ihev closed the Distrut down rcallv tight and made all 
the chicks go to work. 1 vvenl to work in the iron foundry driving a lit- 
tle spring wagon. I learned all about the foundry, how to melt iron, 
cast iron and steel. After I learned they gave me a whole gang ol 
women from the District to work tor me. I'd have them pickin'out iron 
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t.ir me. and I'd sleep t losing the District hurt the women a lot mure 
than n did the musicians because the\ didn't know im oilier work. 
Most of the musicians around New Orleans didn't work the District 

so it didnt hurt them at .ill Bilh Phillips's and C.vp the Blood's places 
were alread\ closed from the shouting. FeweJothess, Rices. and 
I hint/ and Nagefs cabarets closed, and the Tuxedo Dance Hall. The 
piano players in the whorehouses were all out of work. Must <>l the 
dance halls were out of the District and only opened on Friday. Sat- 
urday, Sunday, and Monday nights. None of them closed. They kept 
going on like before, and that's where most of the bands worked. 

\ lot ol musicians left New Orleans before the District closed- 
Laurence Duhc was one of the first In leave about 1407. Bill Johnson 
went to Los Angeles and another Johnson. Nookie Johnson I think, 
went to LA. too. Sugar Johnny left earh and went to Chicago. 
Manuel Pere? and Arnold Metover went up. Freddie Keppard left 
about 1904. "['hey left because there were more places to work or they 
just wanted to travel some 

\\ hen the District closed in I'M 4. Joe had taken the Magnolia 
Band over limn Louis Keppard. They had to cut down in the bands, 
so Joe lired I miis. the bass, and trombone. I'd already left the band by 
then. The band went right on down alter that. Louis kept all the 
music that belonged to the band. 1 always iried to get him to gi\e it to 
me. Ua\ lale he told me he got tired of earning it around and threw 
it away. 
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\\ hen Pups speaks oj his bass playing, he does so in the spirit oj the 
craftsman: his candor stops short of his own accomplishments. Pops 
Foster was one oj the great bassists in juzz and [he first of us stylists. 
Jazz bass playing began with Paps, und. from the band ajffiliatiiirts cited 
/or his early career, it is evident that his services were even then much 
in demand. Magnolia, Tuxedo. John riobichuux. Amiand Piron. Fred- 
die Keppurd, Frunkie Dusen, and Kid Ory — these were among the 
leading \ew Odearts bands of the time: moreover, these affiliations re- 
flect considerable style differences, ranging Jrom the melodious, almost 
proper dance music of Hobichaux ho the rough. Junky, bluesy style 
heard in Frankie Dusens Eugle Band. .\ew Orleans style was faking 
shape in those years. I Tie vigorous playing of uptown (black) musicians 
like Keppard and Dusen was gaining in popularity, all the while ab- 
sorbing t\\e useful element* oj the dyinfj Creole tradition, 

I he first recordings oj i\ew Orleans jarr were made in 191 ~ bv 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, the principal manujacturer oj 
phonographs and records, .After surveying the talent field, Victor de- 
cided to offer its contract to Freddie Keppard. The bandleader's re- 
Jusal jor jear that other musicians would plagiarize his musical ideas 
is one of the oldest jazz legends, and is supported by Pops Fosters 
statements. Victor then t>ffered the same contract to a competent but 
bv no means outstanding white group led by Nick La Roccu and call- 
ing itself the Original Dixieland Jazz Band. The style is considered de- 
rivative by most jazz writers. Thus the first but by no means definitive 
jazz records were made on February 24. 1917. in New York City, there 
being no adequate recording facilities in \*ew Orleans. The first Vic- 
tor release, on the old ~*8-rpm ten-inch disc Jormat. was "Dixie Jarr 
Band One-Step" backed by "Livery Stable Blues" — not actually a 
blues, but a novelty number with minstrel show 1 overtones, spiced by 
crude imitations oj barnyard jauna: hen's cackle (clarinet 1 , mare's 
whinnv ' muted cornet ', und donkey's brav ' trombone ). Thus vulgarized, 
New Orleans jazz was introduced to the American public not as sen- 
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Otis music, but as a novelty. It was tin instant success, The Original 
Dixieland jazz Band was signed to a long-term Victor recording con- 
tract and embarked upon u series of lucrative bookings that eventu- 
ally took ODJB to London, The exploitation of Africa n -American 
musical ideas by white imitators, Jong the complaint of black jazzmen, 
may be said to date from 1917 with Keppard s paranoiac refuse! nnd 
La Rocca's politic and rimelv handling of (he opportunity to make the 
first records. Later Keppard had reason to regret bis decision. Keppard 
recorded in Chicago in 1923, but for independent record labels and 
us a featured trumpeter in hands other than his own. 

The question arises: What M'as New Orleans jazz really like? Doc- 
umentation of the real thing waited until 1923, when the recording in- 
dustry — independents a.s well as major labels — suddenly awoke to the 
sales potential offered by the jazz and blues market. By 1923 many of 
the leading New Orleans hands were working in Chicago, where stu- 
dio J aciii ties existed. Among those w ho made records at this time were 
Keppard. King Oliver (Oliver's Creole Jazz Band with the Dodds 
brothers and Louis Armstrong). Clarence Williams (with Sidney 
Bechet), and Jelly Roll Morton. Pops Foster first recorded in 1924 in 
St. Louis for Okeh. with Charlie Crcath's Jazz-O-Maniacs. Dae to (he 
limitations of prewar engineering techniques, several records made 
ajter World War II offer the best examples oj Papa's playing. 

The more representative recordings of New Orleans jazz in its 
purest state are the King Oliver Creole jazz Band titles originally 
made for Gennett. That company went into bankruptcy during the 
Depression of the '30s, but the titles have been reissued. New Orleans 
jazz was characterized by flowing rhythm, usually 4/4; emphasis on 
melody rather than harmonic embellishment; simple forms, most 
often 12- and l&bar. derived from blues, ragtime, and marching band 
music: and free polyphony. Polyphony was created by (be constant in- 
terweaving and intermingling of melodic lines played by the instru- 
ments of the front line; cornet, clarinet, and trombone. 

— Hoss Russell 



Chapter 4 

Gigging Around 



"When we were playing we were having fun; 
the pay sometimes just made it a little bit sweeter. 



dASefccKf) 



When 1 was with ihe Magnolia Band sometimes they didn't pla\ 
rough enough to suit me So I'd lay oft once in a while on Sat- 
urdav nitihi and go plav with brankie Dusen's Eagle Band. I hey were 
rough babies who drank a lot antl realh romped. I'd m !o dance the 
quadrilles when they pla\ed: Id run and jump and Lick my leg out and 
haw a big time. 

a. 

From ahout 1 900 on. there were three tvpes ol bands around New Or- 
leans. You had bands that played ragtime, ones that plaved sweel 
music, and the ones that played nothin' hut blues. A band like John 
Bobichaux's playing nothin bul sweel music and played the diet; affairs, 
On a Saturday night, (rankle Dusen's I aulc Band uonkl play llie Ma- 
sonic I lall because he played a whole lol ofblues. A band like the Mag- 
nolia Band would piay ragtime and work the District. They'd play "Bag 
ol Bags." "hrog Leg Rag,' "Maple Leal Bag.' "Champagne Rag," and 
ones like that; I hey were all dance numbers. All the hands around New 
( Means would play quadrilles Starting about midnight. When yon did 
th.il. nice people would know it was lime to go home because things 
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got rough after that. 'l~he rough guys would come about midnight. Thev 
were pimps, whores, hustlers, and that bunch. They'd dunce w ith no 
coats on and their suspenders down. They'd jump around and have a 
hunch of fun, I hey wanted vou to play slow blues and dirty songs so 
they could dance rough and dim. On the boats when ihev got to danc- 
ing that wav you had to shoot a \\a\u in. Sometimes it was so rough you 
played walt/es hack to back, Uack in those davs 1 ihoughl il was rough 
stud, but today I sec where they were just having ton. 

None of the bands around \eu Orleans had singers. The only 
singer around was Willi? Jackson. He and a guy named Nookcy had a 
hlack-laced comedian act W illie could sing pretty good. Most ol the 
guvs you heard singing down ihcre were guvs who came out of the 
Woods somewhere with a guitar playing and singing the blues. 

There were three sections of New Orleans and a tot of districts 
There was Lplown. Downtown, and Backot Town. The Downtown 
boys, the Creoles, thought thev were belter than anybody else and 
wouldn't hire the L ptow n boys. Most of the guvs v\ ho played the Dis- 
trict were from Downtown. Some oi the Downtown bands were the 
Imperial Band, the Superior Band, and the Olympic Band The Up- 
town musicians had the biggest names, Ruddy Boldens band and Kid 
On s Band. Boldens band had the biggest name around there for a 
long lime. There used to be a lot of German bands come into New 
Orleans on the boats, and they'd go all over town playing and sere- 
nading people. People would throw monev down lo them lor playing. 
The German hands came before the war, and when the war started 
they quit comin'. Most of them had baritone horns, trumpets, bass 
drums, trombone, and alio horn. 

The rich people who lived in -Yuduhun Place were always throw- 
ing affairs we'd play. Those people would never ask how much the 
hand was, they'd jusi tell you to come on such and such a night. V\e 
knew when tliey didn't ask we'd gel more than we usually made when 
you lold them the price. In the summertime, die rich men would send 
their wives and children away for vacation and then throw big parties 
all the lime they were gone. They'd have girls, party and dance all 
night long. Sometimes they'd hire a barge and a tugboat lor pulling i! 
out in the lake to party. They'd stay out there all night having their 
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party while we played. The drunker they got the more they'd tip. They 
wouldn't know a five from a one. 

The rich also had places especially btiilt for their kids to have dances. 
Like a big house would be on one corner, and another on the next cor- 
ner. Then in the middle of die block there 'd he a little dance hall lor the 
kids. We played a lot of gigs in those places. The rich also had music at 
the Audubon Club, the City Golf Club, and the West End Golf Club, 

John Rolachauxgoi most ol the diet) jobs like that around town. He 
had the rich people's jobs all sewed up for a long time. His band played 
the country clubs, restaurants like Ant nine's or Gallatoire's where the rich 
people gave dinners and had dancing, private clubs like Jackson Square 
Gardens or the I larmony Club where they'd have parties, John was a big 
shot and hardly spoke to anybody He got the best jobs around, and when 
you hired the John Hobichaux Band you had the cream of the crop. Rci- 
bichaux's band played only what was written, but they did play some of 
the Scott Joplin tunes, and if you played what he wrote you played 
enough, John had the best reading band in town. He wouldn't hire any- 
one who couldn't read. I played with Rohjcbaux's band for a while, 

Robichaux was a left-handed violin player and his band played 
mostly sweet music, bur a long time they had the only piano player 
with a hand: it was a woman whose name I can't remember. The other 
guys in his band were James Williams, cornet: Rapliste PeLisle. trom- 
bone; Coochie Martin, guitar: Walter Brundy. drums; and George 
Baquet, clarinet. 

There were other guys who played with Robichaux. though. Bud 
Scott played guitar with Rnbichaux's band early. He left New Orleans 
around 1905 and went to New York. He played around New York with 
Jim Europe and some ol those guys. For a while there he'd go back and 
forth quite a bit. When I went to Los Angeles in ! 922 to join Orv he was 
with Ory, Bud wasn t much of a jazzman. He played mostly pop numbers 
and was a good rhythm man. Johnny St. Cyr also played guitar with Ro- 
bichaux. Johnny was a good rhvthm man too and wasn't am ja// pia\er. 

There were only two drummers around town who could read 
music, Walter Brundy and Zutty Singleton. Walter was the best drum- 
mer and reader. When Walter left for Chicago about 1918 or 1919, 
Zutty started playing with Robichaux. 
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For years the guys in Robichaux's band didn't speak to each other. 
Its the only band I ever saw like that. Those Frenchmen get mad at 
you and jusl quit speaking. The guys would pass around the music to 
each other and play together, bul wouldn't speak. I hrv were all mad 

at each other. Dry's band was like that for a while. 

\\,t\ late around New Orleans the dicty people got tired of bear- 
ing thai violin scratchiriall night and start to hire some bands who'd 
play some rough music for them. Jack Carey's band, the Tuxedo Band, 
ind some others who could read and plat some sweet musk Ion 
started gelling some of the jobs. The Magnolia Band and the Superior 
Band could play anything, too. The bands thai couldn't read made the 
most money and were the biggest talk of the town. Thev were gul- 
buckcl bands like Ory's band and for a while Dusen's Eagle Band. 
They played hot all the time. 

The oilier best-reading band around New Orleans was Rah Frank's Peer- 
less Rand. Rah played very nice piccolo and a little clarinet, "High Soci- 
ety" was a piccolo solo, and Bab played it eery good. The only guy who 
could play it on F-llat clarinet was Picou. Most of the guys plaved E-fkil 
in the bands and used a different clarinet to play in the brass bands. Big 
Eye Louis played a C clarinet so he could read the violin parts. 

Bab was always starting trouble with the girls in the District. \\ hen 
hed see a bunch ol them standing around he d sav. *^bu whores ought to 
get yourselves an honest job. vou bunch of bitches." Tliev d call him all 
kinds of names, and one that stuck on him was I ump of Corruplion." 
The guys started calling him that. The last lime 1 saw Bab was in 1928 
in San Francisco's Third Street Station. I was on my way to Chicago with 
the Llk s Brass Rand and he was working as a Red Cap. 1 le was gonna 
come around that nighl where we were plawng. but he didn't show up. 

Bab had a nice band and a very good trumpet player. Andrew Kim- 
ball. Vic Gaspard played trombone: Charlie McCurdv. clarinet: Oke Gas 
pard (Vic's brother*, string bass; Coot hie While, guitar; jean Vigne. 
drums: and Bab's brother Alcide played violin. Vic Gaspard was a nice old 
gu\ and one of the best trombone players we had around New Orleans 
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On the stand V ic would go lo sleep. The band would knock of I 
and bed start right along with them, make all the breaks, and lav bis 
horn on his lap when he finished. If you'd wake him up lied grab his 
horn and come in in the wrong place. 



. ■ . • . 



I worked once in a while with Bab's band to take Okc's place. This 
would usually happen w hen Lherc were two hands on a date. Oke would 
say, "I ley, Georgie. I want you to play j couple of numbers lor me. I'll 
be right back." I'd gel up on the stand w iih Dab's band. ( )ke would take 
of I and wouldn't come back. When you'd see him nest time bed sav 
"\bu know, man, 1 didn t even think about coming back. I just forgot. 
Or. "Man. I couldn't get away, I had a lot of business to take care of. 
Ibis happened with a lot of other guvs loo. and I did it myself, so no- 
body thought anything ahout it. All thjt happened was, you'd found a 
hot chick and sou wanted in take oil with her ll was more kicks than 
work to play w iih hoth hands all night. 

Vlcidc and Rah played in the Edward Clem Band before they had 
their own hand. Thai was wa\ carh when I first started in the Dis- 
trict. In ihose days the violin was usualh the leader. \\ hat that means 
was he called I he numbers, stomped oil. and played the violin as the 
lead instrument. Alcide was the leader of Clem's band Bab played 
piccolo and some clarinet in the band Edward Clem was a \ery good 
trumpet player and was the manager. Miles Ross played bass: 
Spencer Jackson, guilar: a guy named "Sugah" on trombone; and a 
drummer that I can't remember — he drank so much they had to put 
him out of the hand. The band played the kunky Butt I hill on Sat- 
urday night. 



Frankic Dusen's Eagle Band plaved the Masonic Dance Hall and the 
Eagle Saloon. The Saloon was at Pcrdido and Rampart Streets, and 
that s where ihe band got its name from. Hicy even played there when 
it was Buddv Boldens hand. We used to call them "the Bovs in Brown" 
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because they had regular brown military uniforms With caps llul bad 
their names on I hem. 

There were a lot ol different guvs who played in the Eagle Band 
Dandv Lewis was the bass player until he blew his top. Then Bob 
Lyons was with ihem. fie bad his room right o\er tin. Lagle Saloon. II 
you picked up a chick there, you rented Hob's ruom Inr a quarter, ^bu'd 
take her upstairs, knock out, and then go on home. I'here were a gang 
of trumpet players- in the Eagle Band. John Pcnerton v\as the first one 
I remember after Balden, then Wild Ned was next. Both ol them 
played what thev could see and plaved \erv good. I wouldn't call them 
hot players though. Then they got Bunk Johnson. Bunk claims he 
played with Balden, but he was in the Superior Band when Bolden 
was around, and I played with them. The first time 1 saw Bunk was at 
the fairgrounds at a biy pit nit ui I ''tis | 'here were three bands play- 
ing: John Robichauxs band was in the pavilion. I was with Manuel 
Perez's brass band placing dance music outside, and the Superior 
Band was out on the racetrack and were playing for people to dance 
on the grass. The Superior Band was a ragtime band. They had Bunk; 
Buddy Johnson, trombone; Peter Bocagc, violin; Rene Baptiste, gui- 
tar; Billv Moran. bass; Big Eve Louis, clarinet; and Walter Brundv. 
drums. Bunk played a beautiful horn, and nobody else around \ev\ 
Orleans played the same style Bunk did. 1 le played the most beauti- 
ful tones. After a while Bunk got to drinking so bad thev Bred him. and 
then he went with frankie Du sen's band. 

Fratikie Dusen was the only guv that Bunk was afraid of and w ho 
could make Bunk listen. Bunk would show up to play so drunk he d be 
draggin his coal across the floor and couldn't find the bandstand. I led 
try to put his horn up to his month and hit his nose or chin and couldn't 
even find his mouth. When he was like that or just passed out, the guys 
would say to him, "Hey Bunk, here comes Frankie.* Bunk would 
straighten right up. 1 he reason was Frankie used to beat Bunk just like 
you beat a kid. I led get a razor strap or his lx*lt and whip him 

Bunk was a very nice guy « hen he was in the Superior Band, but 
when he went with the Lagle Band he ivallv got to thinking bad. In 
those days the saloons never closed and Bunk never left the Eagle Sa- 
loon. I led drink till he passed out and then sleep it oil tin a pool table. 
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gci up, and start drinking again. 1 1 wc came along and wanted to shoot 
pool, wed just lift Bunk off and lay him on a bench, lie got to drink- 
ing so lud thai even the Eagle Band lired him about ! u 10 and no one 
else would hire him. 1 le Lit town with a niinsirel show, and I didn't 
see him again until 1937 when I was playing with Louis .Vnnsirongs 
hand in New Iheria. Louisiana. Bunk claimed he got Louis his first 
job, but Kunk wasn't even around New Orleans when Johnny Dodds 
and IVter Socage goi Louis the job with bate i\ t arable on the boats. 
Until ihat, Linits just had one-night gigs with different bands. 






After the Eagle Band fired Bunk iliev got joe Oliver, but he quit and 
came to thf Magnolia Band. Joe Johnson, who was w ilh us in the Rozclle 
Band, timk Olivers place. I think drinking with all the heavy drinkers in 
the band half killed Joe Johnson. I le. Joe IVnerton, and Wild Ned all 
died young ■ it '1 l» after playing with the I agle Band Joe lei I I he Lagle 
Band too and went w ilh Jack Carey's band until he died in about 1914. 
1 went to Joe's funeral with the four Dutrey Brothers. All of us 
used to come around ihe church when Joe was singing in the choir 
and gel him out to play jobs. We'd signal him we needed him to play; 
bed drop out of the choir and conic with us. At the funeral the 
preacher was really mad at us and thought wed caused joe to die. He 
started talking about how Joe w.i*. a good church man and how we 
pulled him out of church. I le really started laving it on us. I remem- 
ber him veiling, "and they're here right now — one of them carries a 
string bass around on his back and it's I he devil riding his back." He 
was sure talking to us. None of ihe guys played trumpet like joe. He 
played the middle range and played it rough and beautiful. 

a> 

- -... '. ■ 

Irankie Dusen was a slick guv with the >iirls. He was a tall, good-looking 
guy with straight hair and kind ol dark Out in the little country towns 
the straighter your hair was, the more the girls went fur you. Even 
time I rankie would play out in the country bed carry some girl back 
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Id Nhv Orleans with him or have her follow him. There was alwavs 
some country girl canting around who'd left home and was looking for 
Frankie to stay with. He'd let them sun with him until he got tired of 
them, then he'd send them home. He wasn't married as long as I was 
around there. 

One nighi frankie and I went over to Pearl River. Mississippi, to plav 
a date w ilh a local band at a tenant farm town. After we finished we went 
to wait lor the fern to carry us to the train that took us back to New Or- 
leans. At the I cm landing [wo tough guys with pistol- (.aught us. The\ 
h anted us to drink with them and pl-ay the string bass and trombone. 
frankie was always sick, hut he was sicker than usual and wasn't sup- 
posed to do am drinking. I tried to talk them out of making Frankie 
drink, but they just said. "It won't do him no harm. " and kepi telling him. 
"Come on and drink, big boy." Si) we drank and played, and they put their 
pistols awav. It didn't seem to do Frankie any. harm. Mississippi was a dr\ 
state, but the\ had the best corn whiskev in the world there. 



The only musician I ever had a fight with was ({mile Rigard while t was 
play ing with Ory s band. Fmile was a nice guy and a very good \iolin 
player. We were always friends before and after that Ory s hand had a 
job up amund On s home, and I was plaving it w ilh him \tter the job 
was over the band was tiding back home in a closed wagon. There was 
a curtain over the back. I wanted the curtain down so I could sleep and 
Emtlc wanted it up lor Iresh air. I put it down and he put it back up. 1 
hit him and knocked him down and that was all of the fight. I was very 
sorry about it. When we were both in the Magnolia Band we used to 
rehearse at his daddy's house. Barney Bigard was a little tiny guy then. 
He used to come around and pull our music oil the stands. 






There were a lot ol players around New Orleans who would only play 
with their own band Some of the £uys were On. Frankie Dusen. Al- 
bert Nicholas, and George Ramies Those guys couldn t read so good 
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or couldn't read at all, and they couldn't go into other bands and start 
playing. Gry couldn't read too good and couldn't find a note cither. If 
he wanted B-flat he couldn't slide up to it and Mow, he'd have to slur 
his horn up to it. I led stop when he got on the note. I was always able 
to play with any band by reading or playing by head. 1 hats the way I 
played with so many bands around town. The toughest thing to play 
is music for toe dancing. Man, it goes so fast and has to he right on 
time when those toes touch the floor. They tell you you've got to hit it 
right with the catch. ! remember once when they told Zuttv Singleton 
to hit it on the drums when the man caught the girl. Zutiy hit it, but 
both of them were clear off the stage when he went bung. Very Tew 
jazz musicians can play for toe dancing. 

Johnny Dodds didn't read so good, and the only band he had 
played with was Ory's. When work got tough he was talking about 
going to St. Louis or Chicago and wanted to know if 1 thought be 
could play with the other bands. I told him he should study and train 
hiniseli to play with any band and not just one like he'd done. I also 
told him that if he could play with a band in New Orleans, he could 
play with the bands up there. He said, "Yeah. George, that's what i did 
wrong, I got wrapped up around one band and 1 sound funny with 
anybody else." After that he studied and could play with all hands. 

- ■:%■ . 

About 1914 I was plaving with Orv's band doing advertising for an 
affair the Turtles [social ckib] were putting on at National Park. That 
was the ballpark at Third and Willow. Chiff Matthews was playing 
trumpet: he was a little bitty guy and played good trumpet. His 
brother Stone Matthews was playing guitar, and he was a tine player. 
Stone was a heavy drinker and would get sloppy drunk. He was 
sloppy drunk that day and Ory told him to get out of the wagon and 
go home. Stone got out and Chiff did too. So then we needed a 
trumpet player very bad. After we went a few blocks, I saw Louis 
Armstrong standing on a corner watching, and said, "Hey, there's lit- 
tle Louis over there! We got him in the wagon, and he went on to 
play the advertising with us, and then we carried him out to the park 
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In play. Theonh tiling I ouis could play then was blues, mi we played 
then) all day lung. I oufa played the m good too. As far as I know, thai 
uas the firs! lime I mis played with .<. big-time band Before thai 
Louis just played with kid bands. 



-'■ 



(bill and Stone Matthews never did pla\ in Ory's band again. Sionc 
drank himself to death right after that, and Chiff didn't play too much 
after that. Chiff played string bass too. and when I went back to New 
Orleans in [937 he was playing string bass with a little band around 
there. Up until Ory's band most of the bands had names like Crescent 
Bund, Silver Leaf Rand, Lagle Band, and so on. The only bands I can 
remember \\ ho used guys names wctc John Rohk hauv's Rand and 
fiudtb Rolden's Rand. On started playing in New Orleans around 
l v >()6 and was a hoi baby around town. People liked bis music, and it 
was very hot. His band could play a wait/ and make it hot He made 
such a big hit that all the other bands started changing the names of 
their band to the leaders name to copy Ory. The Crescent Band be- 
came Jack Carey s Band, the Silver Leaf Band started being called 
Allien Baptistes Band, the Young Olvmpia Band Ix-came Emesi John- 
son's Young Olympia — there were four or five Olvmpia bjnds around 
there. Or\'s band would bave still been going strong today if he had- 
ni lei his wile run his band. 

Lddie Garland — we always called him Montudie — was always 
fighting with Ory, so I'd go play with Ory's band and Montudie would 
play with the Magnolia Band until they started gelling along again. A 
lot of us guys would trade off among hands to take out-of-town jobs. 
Whoever didn't have a day job, or could make it, would go. Montudie 
started with Ory about 1908. and those guys played and fought to- 
gether nearly ail their li\es. 



1 got Johnny Dodds his first job around New Orleans with Ory about 
1 908. Johnny was working at the rice mill, and at noon they d stop for 
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lunch. He would come out on the road to sit and eat his lunch and 
practice blowing his clarinet. I'd he driving by in a wagon and I'd stop 
to listen to him play. After I heard him several times out on the road, 
I asked him if he wanted a job playing in a band. I le said he did, so I 
met him that night and carried him down to Globes Hall where Orv 
was playing. He played with the band and Orv liked the way he did. 
so he hired him. Orv's band was the only onejohnnv played with until 
he left New Orleans. 

Not too long after Johnny got the job with Orv, he got salty with 
me because I wouldn't go with Ory's band and went with Joe Oliver 
instead, johnnv wanted to get rid of Montudie and wanted me to take 
the job. But Montudie and I were great friends, and I wouldn't take 
a job from him. We are still great friends, and he's one of the last oi 
the New Orleans guys. The only time we'd take each other's jobs was 
when we were having rough times with our own hand and wanted to 
get out for a while. I've heard people say Johnny was mean, but he 
wasn't. Sidney Bechet and Leadbclly are a couple of mean babies, but 
not Johnnv I used to visit him and his wife in Chicago years later. I 
knew her be I ore he did and used to try to check in on her. 

The guys around New Orleans used to call johnny "Toilet," The 
guys in Ory's band started it but all of us picked it up. The whole 
Dodds family was short, and they all had had hearts. It seems like the 
whole family died of heart trouble. 

Before Johnny Dodds went with Orv, their clarinet player was 
johnny Brown. 1 le also p laved violin. Once he got started p laving his 
clarinet, he couldn't stop, he just couldn't make no ending. When you 
got to the end of a number, you'd reach over and pull the clarinet out 
of his mouth so he'd stop. Alter 1 carried johnm Dodds to Orv. Johnny 
Urown went to violin. Him and Dodds sat beside each other in Ory's 
band tor years and never spoke to each other, 



William Ridglev was the leader of the Tuxedo Band, I got Papa 
Celeslin his first real job playing with them before they left the Tuxedo 
Dance I talk That was hack about 1909 or 1910. Back in those days 
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we called him Sonny, and thats what I still call turn, way ialc they 
started calling him Papa. Sonny was working for the lexas and Pacific 
Railroad nuking S I .J-> a day <uid gigging around with different hands. 
I used to go over to his house and hang around waiting lor him to 
come home. I'd cut wood so his wife could fix his dinnr r One day 
they needed a trumpet player in the Tuxedo Band, and I came in tell 
him to go down, He didn't want to go; he was alraid that he'd lose his 
joh on die railroad. Finally he decided to take it. The last time I SAW 
him around New \uA we were talking about it, and he said he wished 
he d quit and gone to work in the District a long time before he did. 

The tuxedo Band had William Ridglev — we called him flebc — 
playing trombone; Sam Dtitrey. clarinet: Sonny, cornel: Ernest 
"Quank" Trippania. drums. Johnny Lindsay played bass: later he look 
up trombone and turned out to be a real nice trombone plaver. His 
brother I lerbert played violin in the band. Herb played a whole lot of 
jaw like Stuff Smith, and he was very good, f led) was a mean guv who 
was always getting into some kind of trouble, and he looked just like 
me. "Tin: cops were always [licking me up for his trouble, but I knew 
the station cops and they knew him, so they'd let me go. He had a 
beautiful wile, and sometimes shed come to dances we were playing. 
If she danced twice with the same guy. Herb would get oil the stand 
and take her home My brother used to do the same thing. They were 
a hunch of jealous babies. 

It was a rule in New Orleans if you didn't play any blues \mi 
didn't gel any colored jobs, and it \ou didn't plav lancers vim didn I 
gel C ajun jobs. \\ hite jobs didn't care what you played. The Tuxedo 
Band didn't play any blues; they were a ragtime band and didn't get 
colored jobs. I hey got a lot . >l the show jobs and later on some of the 
dictv affairs. 






1 played some with Freddie Keppard before he lefl New Orleans. 
Freddie played w hat I called a walking trumpet. It was tata-ta-ta-tu. 
They were straight clear notes. When Freddie left in 1909 he took five 
guys with him Eddie \inson. trombone: Big Eye Louis Nelson, clar- 
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inct; a guy named Clerk on piano; Jimmie Palao on \ iolin; Dink John- 
sun was their first drummer, then they had a guy named Mac. Up 
North all the hands had to use piano. Clerk got sick and died. They 
needed another piano player so they sent For Fess Manetta to go up 
and join them. Freddie was the first guv to go North with a whole 
hand and play. They played at the Palace Theatre first, and they had 
that job booked before they left. When they got up there they found 
the field was so big they started booking three or four jobs a night. 
They'd play two hours one place, then go on to another and play two 
hours. Chicago paid more than New Orleans, and those guvs were 
doing great. It wasn't long before the New Orleans guys were taking 
all the work awav from the Chicago musicians. Thev were so popu- 
lar the union had to gi\e them a card. Freddie and his Creole Band 
really opened up Chicago for the rest of the guys to go. 

Freddie also had the first chance to record, hut passed il up be- 
cause he was afraid other guys would steal his stuff. Instead the Dixie- 
land Hand did, and that's how ragtime music got the Dixieland name. 
The guys called Dixieland players today think the louder you play, the 
better you are. Most of them are just loud. Hack in the early clays we 
used to play soli and hot. Most of the lime it was so quiet you could 
hear the people's feet shufflin on the floor. 

Freddie was a big guy when he was in New Orleans, but he wasn t 
fat. After he went North he started drinking a lot dm] put on whiskeys fat. 
Freddie left when I was playing the District. One of the last jobs we 
played was a banquet at Perseverance Hall on Bern- Street. The societies 
would have them on Mondays to get new members. They would lay out 
a big table a block long full of meat and all kinds of food, and they'd have 
a barrel of wine and a couple kegs of beer, There was no whiskey unless 
von brought il yourself, and everybody waited on themselves. You only 
got a dollar for playing one, but you got all you could eat, Freddie, George 
Baquet, and I were in the band that played that banquet. 

The last job I played with Freddie was a Labor Day parade, The 
parade was put on by the longshoreman's union. They had white 
unions and colored unions; each one had their own parade and pic- 
nic. For the parade all of you just got out in the street and played and 
marched. The union followed along behind you. and up front the 
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grand marshal ltd you. Freddie and I were playing in Jack C a rev's 
Brass Band; Freddie was on trumpet and I was on bass drum. The old 
guys in l he brass hands would make the new players play the bass 
drum to get their rhythm, and most of the drummers around New Or- 
leans started on bass drum in a brass band. The only drummer out of 
New Orleans that never bad much rhythm was Zutty Singleton. Zurty 
was a hard headed guy who was headstrong and would never listen. I le 
was always wanting to fight about something, but he never did. He 
just wanted to make a big disturbance. 



Back in those early days we used to do a lot of funny things, like when 
one of the bands would be playing and a good-looking chick would 
come in the place, one of the guys Would say. "Gee. 1 know she's got 
good bread." 1 hen someone else would sing it, and pretty soon the 
whole band would be romping along playing and singing. "Gee, I know 
she's got good bread." It meant she's got good pussy, We used to do a 
lot of things like that. Another one was, when you'd leave the stand 
you'd say, "Don't kill me when I'm out." Sometimes they'd pick op on 
that and sing it. It meant don't drink the faolt!e up while I'm gone. 



There was so much work around New Orleans, it's tough to remem- 
ber it all. It seems like there was always some new kind of job we were 
gotn' on. One oflhe damdest was on a boat going to British Honduras 
around i 914 to play for the passengers. We took a five-piece band of 
the four Dutrey brothers and myself. Honore was on trombone; 
jimmy, drums; Pete, violin: Sam. clarinet; and me on bass. We only 
got as far as Spanish Honduras and they turned us around and ran tts 
back to the States. They wouldn't even let us off the boat: we un- 
loaded our cargo, loaded up with rock ballast, and started back. We 
didn't have any idea why we were sent back until we got to the jetty in 
New Orleans. I hen the river pilot got on and told us it was because 
Germany was blowing up all the boats coming out of New Orleans. 
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We were scared then During the rest of the war wed load up boats 
with mules, horses, and things, then the Germans uould sink them 
righL out ul New Orleans; it was something brutal. 

Another kind til job we used lo get was on train excursions on 
Sundays, They were run by the Southern Pacific and the New Orleans 
and Great Northern railroads. It cost a dollar for the trip. You'd load 
up about nine in the morning and ride until II in the morning when 
you'd be ai Homer, Breakaway. Thihodauv or While Castle. 
Louisiana. The train would pul! off on a siding there, and you'd slay 
there the rest of the day. ITie band would play, the people would pic- 
nic and dance under the trees, and everybody would have a lot of good 
times. At six in the evening the train would stun blowing its whistle. 
Everybody would load back in the train and head hack for New Or- 
leans. It took a long Lime to get evervbudy out ol the woods, then wed 
make a lot of little stops so you'd get in about I I at night. The band 
would pla> going our and until six in the evening, but wed sleep or 
party after that. 

We used lo have a club of musicians al the Twenty-five Saloon 
before wed go to work and afler wed ^ci off. "I"here was Freddie Kep- 
pard. Jimmie Palao, Eddie Vinson, myself, and a couple of other guys. 
When wed get off work wed buy six drinks all aL once lor each of us. 
We'd drink them and then go leapt n' off home. Only sometimes wed 
have to help each other out of the place. Most of the time after every- 
one met at the Twenty-live Club, wed start home. L sually wed slop 
off ai whoevers house we came to firjit and stav there till 6:00 v\i 
when the saloons opened At six we'd eul out for the saloon to have 
one last taste before bed. Sometimes wed end up staving together 
until 6:00 p.m. that evening, when we had to start gelling ready to go 
to work. One of the things we used to do for each other was go 
around to your house and serenade you il it was your birthday. Wed 
go over after work at 3:00 a.m. or 4:00 A.M. and play numbers we 
knew you liked. The neighbors liked it too. A lot of times wed go ser- 
enade good customers, or people we jusi liked. If a guy was building 
a house, we'd show up and play and help him build it. When we were 
plaving we were having Inn; the pav sometimes just made it a little 
bit sweeter. 
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I aster Sunday was die biggest tlavol ihe vear. Viu'cJ be hired for one year 
lo the next to play it, and you made more money than am oiher day. In 
the day you'd play a picnic and at nighl you'd have anodier job playing a 
dance, New dear's Lve was nothing. Liven bod\ was Caiholic and all the 
saloons were closed, so you went to sleep. Out in the Garden District 
there was a buneh of Irish guys w ho called themselves the Buzzards who 
used to give lawn parlies. The\ used lo wear blackface and dress up like 
buzzards on Mardi Clras dav. Hie Odd Fellows had a parade they held on 
the tenth of May we used to play. I"hat was Odd fellows Day 

No matter what dance hall or affair yuu were playing in New Or- 
leans you stopped lor an hour at midnight and had dinner. Whoever 
was ha\ ing the dance fed the musicians. I sually you'd have a big plate 
of gumbo, nee, and French bread Gumbo was just a pot of water w ith 
okra, onions, and celery that you boiled. Then \ou d put in the meat) 
parts of crab all cracked up and add cut-up chicken, ham, sausage, 
oysters, shrimp, or anj other kind of men you wanted to. You let that 
baby boil down till it's thick, then serve it with sail and pepper on it. 
I hen you eai. At the dances they'd usually have a whole washtub of 
gumbo, a huge pile of rice, and all the French bread you could cat. 
\\ hen you ate uuir midnight dinner you'd usualh go down the street 
or around the corner and find musicians in a not her band to talk to. 
Hack then you never talked about music when you were away from it. 
Most oi the time you talked about parlies, booze, and ehieks- 

Yll the musicians ate good at rehearsals too. hverybody wanted you 
lo rehearse al their (muse so ihey could have some fun: it would be just 
like a law n party, lliey'd have beans and rice, gumbo, a keg of beer, ur 
a half keg of claret wine. We'd start rehearsing about eight o'clock in 
the e\ening and play till I 1 or midnight, according to when the juice 
ran out. You'd be rehearsing inside and people would be dancing out* 
side. After wed play a number three or lour times we didn't need the 
music anymore. F, very body who played in New Orleans had to memo- 
rize. I CM! still remember a lot of numbers we played back in 1909, I 
hear one bar of it ami I'm readv to romp. 
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Continuing with hts story, Pups describes the everyday events that 
were accompanied by live music in New Orleans. In those years there 
were no radio, no sound movies, no TV no phonograph records; in- 
deed, no .sound-amplifying equipment. Music wus the product oj 
flesh-and-biaod musicians. Bands were hired fur informal afjairs as 
casually as one engages a caterer today. As an omnipresent purl oj lije 
in New Orleans, music wus fittingly present at wakes and funerals, 
The city contained (3 number of fraternal organ izations that func- 
tioned as burial societies, tailing care oj the final expenses oj their 
members and seeing to the proper interment oj' the deceased. Musi- 
cally these were impressive ujjuirs. The coffin was carried to the ceme- 
tery followed by one or more bunds moving with slow step and playing 
a dead march. At the burying ground, the band played a hymn or 
gospel song while (he coffin was beinjy lowered info the ground or, as 
was more often the case in the marshy terrain of the Delta, being 
placed in the family vault. Immediately following the interment, (he 
band struck up the most lively of tunes, "Didn't He Humble" ("Oh, he 
rarnh led all around, all uround the town, till the butchers cut him 
down . . .") and. with this as the theme, marched in quickstep time 
back to town w he re drinking, feasting, and revelry often j allowed "us 
the deceased would have wanted it." 

Thai great raconteur of New Orleans mores, ferdinand "jelly 
Roll" Martou, has discoursed at lengtii on the New Orleans jutterul 
on his Library of Congress recordings. Che music of the dead march 
and the playing of such hymns on "Nearer My Cod to Thee" and 
"Didn't He Ramble" have been re-created successfully on photograph 
recordings. In a little-known interview. Louis Armstrong described the 
excitement of New Orleans funeral music; 

McDonuld Cemetery was just about a mile away from where 
the Black Diamonds, my team, was playing the Algiers team. 
Whenever a juneral from New Orleans had a body to he buried 
in the McDonald Cemeterv, thev would have to cross the 
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Canal Street ferryboat and march down tbe name road right 
near our ball game. Of course when they passed us playing a 
slow funeral march, we only paused with the game and tipped 
our hats as to pay respect. When the last of the funeral passed 
we would continue the game. The game wax in full force when 
the Onward Hand was refs J rn ing fro m the cemetery. After they 
had put the body in the ground, (hey were swtngin'"ft's a Long 
Way to Ttpperary." They were swinging so good until Joe Otiver 
reached into the high register bearing out those high notes in 
very fine fashion. And broke our hall {game). Yeah' J he players 
commenced to dropping hats and halls, etc., and we all fol- 
lowed them, all the way back to the New Orleans side and to 
their destination, " [Louis -Armstrong interview, "Scanning ihe 
History of Jazz, " jazz Review, fitly 1 960J 

Brass hands were also in great demand ut street parades and car- 
nivals. By the turn of the century, New Orleans parade music hud 
broken away from its formal 6/8 meter, inherited from the old l-'rench 
and German marching hands of colonial days, and become u jazzed 
music. New time signatures, cross-rifjtng. countermeiodies, and the 
inevitable polyphony had transformed the old styles into a new hind 
oj music that was unique in America, or for that matter, the world. 
When a number of hands participated in parades on mure important 
holidays, these ajjairs became a hind of musical fournument in which 
the merits of the rival organizations were judged by the crowds. 

s 

Ross Russell 
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Chapter 5 

Lawn Parties and Funerals 



"No matter how much of a bum a guy was, 

his friends would pass a cup to get money for 

a funeral when he quit the scene. " 
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J"l sullnan was i he union leader lor iht - longshoreman, and he had all 
die liest musicians working on longshore work. Thats what I did most 
ol the lime 1 wasn't playing. Joe I ived out in the 1 Irish Channel unci would 
throw' lawn parties on Monday nights. 1 le'd ask the guvs who worked for 
him to come out and play. He always had the best band and Would draw 
a hig crowd Joe took care ot* us, and tr'a good boat was coming in he'd 
send word around to the guys to come to work. If a ship needed tying up, 
it took aboui ten minutes and you got paid lor a half a day at 40 cents an 
hour. Joe tried to play string bass, but he wasn't any good. 

Ilie colored musicians in New Orleans didn't have no union, but 
man, we stuck together. Like it wc had a job playing the St. Charles 
I Intel alternating with Bab Frank's band and it was Babs time to go on 
and Oke Caspard. his bass player, he hadn't shown up. I'd go right 
o\er and start playing with them until lie showed up. He'd do the 
same thing lor me. The guys never tried to cut each other's throat: it 
was belter in those days without no union. In New Orleans the col- 
ored bands had mosl of the work. 

I "he whites had a musicians' union, and my cousin Dave Perkins 
was president ol it. The\ didn't know he was colored. I le played tuba 
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.md trombone, taught music, and lent out instruments, lie played 
with all of the white bands. The white union would book colored 
bands on a job with a white band if someone wanted one. A lot of 
limes the white bandleader would be the man who booked you. Many 
times the Brunics Band would have a job lor another hand and thev 
would call us. They d also use Jack Carey's band, Amos Riley's band, 
or someone else. I lie Dixieland band in those days was a mixed band, 
and nobody paid am attention. I he leader was Larry Shields, and you 
had Aehille Baquet, George Baquet's brother, playing with them. He 
was colored and went all over with them. Shields. Brown, Fisher, and 
the band went on lo New York and made some records and were the 
first New Orleans musicians to do that. 1 Fiat's how everyone gol to 
calling our music Dixieland, because of the name of their band. Their 
band was one of the hottest while bands around'New Orleans. Leon 
Rappolo lived about a block frorn me, and 1 knew him and Shields, 
Fisher, and Tom Brown. They used to play wiifreight pieces some- 
times and had a baritone horn then. 



Out at the I fairway I louse they had while bands. Alter a while the 
Brunics Band got that job. They played for a lot of dances all around 
New Orleans where Id be on the same bill with them. The last time 
I played on a bill with them I was with Amos Bi ley's band and we were 
playing at a country picnic out of Bav St. Louts. Mississippi. I missed 
the train wilh the other guys and had to get a later one. \\ hen I got to 
Bay St. Louis I hired a wagon for SO cents to carry me out to the pic- 
nic. When 1 armed they weren't there, and 1 started eating sand- 
wiches, having some drinks, and having a good time. When Amos's 
and Brunies's bands arrix ed they were sure surprised to see me. They'd 
gotten lost and couldn't find the place. The Brunies and their band 
played verv good. 

Johnny La la had a white band around New Orleans. I lis daddy 
owned the French Market, I le played trumpet in the band and was 
very good, Tony Parenti was another Frenchman, a Cajun guy that had 
a band, ll was one of the best white bands, limy could read very good. 
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and I was un some ol his records iva\ late. He left New Orleans and 
went to Chicago. I le loved to gamble and gor in trouble with the big 
gamblers in Chicago, so he skipped to New York. After a while he got 
in trouble in New York and left lor Florida. I le got too slick there too 
(Old came back to New \ork. lony w ill see \ou wal kin' down the street 
and bei you you can't walk. I( \ou plav cards <jr dice with him vou\c 
got m keep your eyes on him or he'll slick \ou. 

In New Orleans the colored had Lincoln Park and the whites had 
\\ hiU j City Park where a big brass band played. The band had two 
drums- — a snare drum and a big bass drum. Thev played marches and 
things like that 

None ol the while bands had am violin, guitar, mandolin, or string 
bass. Only the colored played them. Latelva guv down there named 
Souchon has been saving he played guitar with white bands down 
there I never heard of him and 1 never heard ol" any white guitar play- 
ers around New Orleans. I he hrsl white guitar players I saw were 
I ddie Lang and Dick McDonough way late when 1 was in New York. 
The white and colored musicians around New Orleans all knew each 
other, and there weren't any Jim Crow between them. I hey really 
didn't much care what color you were, ;md I played with a lot of them 
around New Orleans 



Every saloon in New Orleans bail a shed on the front and a bench 
under it. I here was a hoard nailed up out there where they hung 
coffee cans up. II you wanted a drink you'd pull one down and rinse 
it out. then go in and gel it lilled with beer. That was a "can of beer" 
in (hose days, and it cost you ten cents. When you got through 
drinking it, you'd hang il up. At lunch lime, three or lour guys would 
hu\ a can ol beer and pass il around. In those days the Italians 
owned ncarh all the grocery stores and saloons. When I worked 
doing longshore work we used to hang out at Tom - Saloon at Ce- 
leste and Chapatuki. It was strietly lor colored. Must saloons had 
two sides, one lor whites and one lor colored. ITie colored had so 
much fun on their vide dancing, singing, and guitar playing, that \ou 
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couldn't get in for the whiles. It was the same way at Lincoln Park 
for the colored: you couldn't tell who it was tor, there were so many 
whiles there. 

There were a lol ot dance halls around New Orleans. Hie I ovc 
and Charily Hall was way up on Carlton near hagle and Poplar. Si, 
Dominic's Hall was on Maple, two blocks from Carlton Street. Eliz- 
abeth's Hall was at Camp and h'allon streets; it wasn't a very bio hull 
anil we'd play it on Mondav nights. All over town ihev had lawn par- 
ties. There was a lot of them in Niggertoun. that didn't mean what it 
does today. A lot of colored lived there, but most of ihe people wereni 
colored. It was just a place to us, and I lived there for a w hile and so 
did Brock Mumford. Henry /eno, and Joe Johnson. In the Greenville 
District out on Carlton there were a lot erf lawn parties, and in 
Perisiontown loo: that's on Oak at the Protection I v\ ee. Pensiontuw n 
was mosth colored. We plaved the Irish Channel and there were a lol 
of Irishmen oui there. Franlae Dusen lived in the 12lh Ward, which 
was another section of town. On Tuesday nights we used to pla\ tor 
the Bulls Club in the Garden District; they'd have two bands playing, 
If you joined their club you had your own key. and the club was for 
gambling and carrying on. llic Turtles was a big club and they used to 
put on dances at the ballpark al Third and Willow. Back of the Dis- 
trict was called the Batileneld. When we were kid- wc used to go hack 
there and pick palms to sell lor Easter Sunday. Wed also go there Lo 
catch crayfish and pick blackberries. 



. s»„ . 



I met my first wife playing a lawn pany out in ihe Irish Channel and 
married her in 1912. Her name was Bertha and her folks couldn't 
stand me. He folks were poor and hated me play in' musk for a Irvin": 
they didn't think it was enough lor anybody to do. Back then c\er\ 
body classified musicians as bums, which they were — a musician was 
just no good. If a girl was with you at a dance nobody would talk to 
her — she was a bad woman. It was ver\ rough to find a room to rent 
if' you were a musician. I stayed with Bertha about ten years. Alter we 
got married. I sent her to school. She got so smart she didn't want to 
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do noihin . In 1 L >22 I It'll her lor a shun trip £0 I OS \ngeles 10 play 
with kid On and ha\en't seen her since 






Die worst Jim trow around Xcu ( Means was what the colored did lu 
themselves I he uptown clubs and societies were the strictest. You h.icl 
to he a doctor or a lawyer or some kind of big shot in <*ei in. The lighter 
vou were the belter ihey thought you were, llit Francs Amis Hall was 
like that Thai place was so dicly they wouldn't lei lis come off the 
handstand because we were too dark. I hev would let the lightest guy 
in the handstand godoM nstairs and get drinks for all of us. They hired 
one guv they called Poster who entertained them all the time. He was 
as black as l he ace ol spades, and he was very smart ami spoke eight 
different languages. \\ hen he finished entertaining be bail to go into a 
little room and slay there. Some of the societies were so had the} 
wouldn't even let black people go in 1 here was a colored church in 
low ii that had seating b\ color. The lightest ones down in Front and 
darker and darker as vou went hack. There was a plat e 0¥CT in Biloxi, 
Mississippi, where they bad albinos. They had white kinky hair anil 
couldn't see good during lite d.iv We used to play dances lor them, but 
they wouldn't let you into the dance unless you were an albino. The 
Negro race has always been cra/y I'hey 're the most mixed-up race ol" 
people you ever saw. V»u gel ever) color in the \egro race, the skin is 
different, the eyes, the hair is different color and kinky or not so kinky. 
In Washington. DC, way late I was playing a dance For die col- 
ored mint workers and the colored maul carriers. I be mint workers 
were lighter than the mail carriers. Tlicy had ihemselves roped oH and 
wouldn't allow the carriers on their side. We moved the whole band 
over to the mail carriers' side and told them ibis was our kind of peo- 
ple over here. 1 hat was the only dance 1 even, played where ihe col- 
ored people came on time. Lsually colored dont show up at a dance 
until I I or 12. and the hand starts at eighi or nine. You've played your 
brains out by the lime anyone gels there That's why by the time peo- 
ple show up the guys aa all drunketl up sometimes The colored usu- 
,ilk -ta\ until llnve ■ n loin in the in ina 
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A lot of people have talked about the Funerals the colored used to have 
in New Orleans, but they don't mention the wakes. I guess that's be- 
cause they only saw the funeral going by in the streets. The wakes for 
the dead were the big thing. They also called the wakes "coffee boats" 
or just "boats." They'd lay the dead man nut in the parlor on what was 
called a 'coolin' board," and everyone would sing hymns over him. 
You'd drink coffee, beer, wine, and whiskey, and they had sandwiches 
to eat. Guys who could sing and knew all the hymns were in demand 
and got invited to all the boats. There were always a couple of guys 
who hung out with us who could sing the hymns. They'd invite us to 
the boat to sing, or wed go and stand outside the window and they'd 
pass sandwiches out to us. They didn't play any instruments at the 
wakes, just sing and get drunk. People would get carried away shout- 
ing and clapping: the girls would faint because some guy could sing 
so good. They were just as happy at a time as die march home from 
the burying. If you wait-to a wake you couldn't mak& ft to Work the 
nevl day. 

One night we went to a boat for a small guy who'd died. L very- 
body went to the back of the house to drink and eat and left him alone 
in the parlor. This woman named Charlotte snuck in the parlor, took 
the dead man and propped him up in the corner. When we all came 
back in the parlor he wasn't on the coolin' board. Everybody started 
looking around for him and then we saw him in the corner. Every bod\ 
head for the door and a lot of people got hurt getting out of there. 
Charlotte was sitting across the street watching even thing and laugh- 
ing. The judge gave her 30 duys in jail for hurting the people. 

A whole lot has been written about colored funerals in New Or- 
leans. We used to play a funeral two or three times a month. They al- 
ways buried on Sunday for a long time, then started burying on 
Mondays. No matter how much of a bum a guy was. his friends would 
pass a cup to get money for a funeral when he quit the scene. If there 
was any money after paying for the funeral the widow would gel it. The 
guys would rent a set of tails for the grand marshal, hire a brass hand, 
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and buy some dowers. Going out to the cemetery the band would play 
hymns like "Nearer My God to Thee" and "When the Saints Go 
Marching In" very slow. These arc hymns and you never played them 
last or jazzed them up. You also only played hymns at church services, 
never in the District. In the '30s when I was in Louis Armstrong's band 
we nearly got run out of a little town in Texas for playing "When the 
Saints Go Marching In" at a dance. As soon as they put the guy in the 
ground, the trumpeter would hit a couple of high notes, When the 
trumpet hit the last note the bass drum would, start off, boom-boom, 
hoam-boom-bnnm , boom-boom -boom-boom t and then everybody would 
take oil on something like "Didn't lie Ramble." Wed plav jazz music 
all the way back. \ played the string bass in the funerals, 

rod ay guys are always asking me about the funerals and brass 
bands back then so they can play like them. Up here when they try 
they always have a guy with cymbals, or a stick, lead the band. In New 
Orleans the trumpet player led the band. He hit a couple of notes and 
you get started. Up here someone has to blow a whistle to get them 
started, All the guys in New Orleans used to wear band uniforms, and 
they looked very nice. I used to put it on and carry my bass by a 
strange girl I wanted to meet. That would start her talkm. 

Out on the beaches the colored bad their side and the whites theirs. 
On the train out to West End the train would stop and the colored 
would get off on one side and the whites on the other. The colored 
side was Milnehurg. At West End and Spanish Fort, which was an 
amusement park for whites, they hired colored bands. 

We'd get a lot of jobs to go out to those little towns in the country. 
Sometimes they'd hire one or two New Orleans musicians to play w ith 
a local band, and sometimes they'd hire our whole band. At the dances 
in the country or over to Mississippi, while people would come to the 
colored dances. The whites would sit on the bandstand or in front of 
it and listen to the music and watch the colored people dance. Some- 
Limes they would have a roped-off section for white spectators, and 
sometimes wed play two nights; one for the whites and one for the 
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colored. At colored dances there d usually be <is manv whites as col- 
ored. Over at Ray St. Louis, in Mississippi, we had a sheriff who 
wanted to go to one of the dances so had he opened the jail and 
brought all the prisoners with him. He'd buy the hoys heer and 
gumbo. He said it was one time he could get out and have some fun. 
The next day going home we saw the sheriff and the prisoners out 
workin'on the road. 

The first time I ever saw a barbecue was at one of those country 
dances. They dug a hole in the ground just like a grave and put some 
kind of bark in it that theyd burn down to coals. Then they'd put some 
metal rods across the top and lav a half a hog on to barbecue. You 
could smell the meat cooking for miles and miles. You'd get hungry the 
minute you smelted it. I didn't know what to call it at first so I called 
it "hog on the ground. ' 



We used to play over in Algiers at the Perseverance Park and the Per- 
severance Dance Hall. When I was still a kid 1 had a little thing going 
on in Algiers with an older woman for a long time. I wanted to fool 
around with older women then. She was a friend of George Hooker's 
wife- George was a baritone horn player with the Onward Brass Band, 
and he had a nice little wife. I used to go to his bouse a lot when he 
wasn't home to see his wife's Iriend. Her husband was a bad man who 
was a barber. I'd meet her at George's house, then we'd go lo the bed- 
room and do our little business. Then one of us would take off. then 
the other would take off. I went with her for years. 1 played a dance 
at the Perseverance Park every Sunday. Man, they sure had some 
beautiful women around Algiers. 

Once I was playing around Magnolia, Louisiana, and I was walk- 
ing a local chick home after the dance. We were walking behind these 
two old hens, and ail they could talk about was those bad old musi- 
cians and what they did. It gave me fits. Musicians were nowhere in 
the South. If you'd play a dance in the country, you'd carry a few girls 
along to entertain at the dance. If any of the local guvs would talk to 
the show girls, the local girls wouldn't have any more to do with them 
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because they'd been out with ihose bad old show ^irls. show people 
were classified as nothin', and musicians were rotten. They weren't no 
good either. We did a lot of funm things in those da\s. \\c were al- 
wa\s being put out of hotels for the si off we did. All of us made a lot 
of noise and had a lot ol pleasure. YVe thought it was funnv to get put 
out of a hotel. 

In Baton Kouge. Louisiana, there was the Tools Johnson Band 
li was very uood. and C.u\ Kelk played trumpet with them. They 
wanted me to go to Montana with them, but I found out it was very 
cold there and it was wintertime. I mid them 1 wouldn't go because 
it was too cold, so they wrote a letter hi rind out. When they got I he 
answer they found out it was. so they didn't go either. 

( h er in Bu\ St. 1 .ottis, Mississippi, one time, we were playing ad- 
vertising lor a dance that night. I was on the back ol the wagon play- 
ing bass, and we went under a low tree The neck of the bass caught 
on u limb and we both went swinging out. Then the limb broke. I 
landed on the bottom and the bass Linded on top ol me, so neither 
ol us got burl. Lverybod\ but me laughed their heads nil. 
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The Duke Ellington Orchestra ut the Orienkd Theater, Chicago, about I9M). From lt-/t; Freddy Jenkins, trumpet; Tricky 
Sflm $enfem, trombone; Caatie WtlKarrKs. trumpBtf Juan Tiwa& tmrnbone; Arthur "Chief Whet^el, tmmpeiyBuke Ming-: 
ten, ptono cmd teatkr. Sonny dreer, drums; Hoiiiy .Carney, ree#i Fwd 0tiji gwijdr; jsfintiy Hodges, rasetfsf Wetlmtm Bmud* 
boss; Barney Bi^ard, reeds. 
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"Jn those days it wus culled 'ragtime music," recalls Louis Armstrong, 
"and whenever there was a dance or lawn partv, (he hand of six men 
would stand in front of the place in the sidewalk and play a half hour 
of good ragtime music." f Louis Armstrong, "Scanning the History of 
Jazz," jit// Review, July i960. J 

Pops expands on Armstrong's idea. Piano ragtime composers like 
Scott Joplin and James Scott wrote it down, and the i\ew Orleans mu- 
sicians werej'irsl lo play the music on other instruments. Certainly rag- 
time was one of the main ingredients of I he .\'ew Orleans musical broth. 
Ragtime made its first appearance at the Chicago World's Fair of 1893. 
Along with a dancer called Little Egypt and an authentic troupe of mu- 
sicians from Dahomey, a piano- playing contest was one of the many ex- 
otic features of the fair. The piu no- playing content went on for days, 
attracting a great deal of attention from the public and the press. Sev- 
eral of (he contestants played a novel, peppy, rhythmic style that a writer 
in one of the Chicago newspapers described us "ragged." Somehow the 
name caught on, and the emerging style came to he (mown as ragtime. 
I his was in the day when every respectable American home had its own 
upright piano. Ragtime caught on rapidly, Simplified versions of the 
complicated virtuoso pieces played by ragtime specialists enjoyed a 
large sale, and a publishing industry devoted exclusively to ragtime 
piano compositions appeared in most cities of the East and Midwest. 

The centers for serious ragtime playing (and composing) were in 
Missouri. By 1900 schools of ragtime, led by brilliant performers and 
supported by composers and publishing houses, were located in 
Kansas ("it v. St Louis, and Seduhu Most of the feuding composers 
and prayers were black. Ragtime was a written rather than an impro- 
vised music, requiring composers with training in harmony and per- 
formers with a sound joundution in piano technique, for rags were 
difficult to plav well. Ragtime forms themselves appear to have been 
derived from brass bund music, (he most form common being AA BB 
A CC DD, with a modulation at the halfway point, 'I 'he harmonies 
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were those heard in thf brass f>oJid compositions of John Philip Sousa 
and Arthur Pryor. whose bunds — uric/ similar organizations- hud con- 
ditioued the public's ear fo ffio.it >. -unds during several decades of pop- 
ularity. This sort of material hod a sf rnng appeal to musicians in the 
evolving juzr bunds oj Mew Ori&ans. Jo i lie precise /orniat. simple fen* 
rnoduluiion, familiar harmonies, and strict (2/2) time, jazzmen made 
[heir tnescapahte modr'J'icu lions. As had happened with brass hand 
music, time became free and more flowing, and also mare complex 
harmonics wen? "billed' by fluffing I lie third, seventh, and sometimes 
the fifth scale degrees; and flit* New Orleans spirit of improvisation 
t >no saw in the creation of polyphonic textures. . \mong ihe mosl pop- 
ular titles— first appearing in the form of piano ragtime musit.- — to he 
taken up hv New Or/eons hands were "\lople Leaf Rag" and "I he I n- 
tertainer" (Scott Jopfin I, "Climax Rag" (James Scott). "Sensation Hag" 
(Joseph I ami) 1 . "Rugle t ufi Rag" lEubie Blake), "iwelfth Street Rag" 
(Euday Bowman \, and "Harlem Rag" and "Buffalo Rug' ' ' lorn Jurpin'. 
In the chapter thai jollows. Pops s discussion of individual jazz 
styles in New Orleans is erftmsive and detailed. The musicians he 
names wen? /ounding /others oj styles on comet, clarinet, trombone 
and the instruments o) the rhythm section. Louis Armstrong and 
many others have testified la Joe Oliver's position as the dean of New 
Orleans cometisls. Sidney Bechet's discogruphy is one of the largest 
in jazz: Hechet first recorded in 1923 and continued lo mafce records 
until l^s 1 -*. the yeur of his death in trance, in the present chronicle 
Jelly Roll Morton appears us u controversial character, which is the 
way mosl jazzmen saw Morton, a man with great talent bul a still 
greater ego. given lo endless conversation and boasting, Morton's 
memoirs, recorded for (lit Library of L onyress hv.Uun Lonmx. remain 
a prime document of jazz history. Morton's playing, both as a solo 
pianist and a bandleader, muv he heard on several reissues, lonv 
Jacfeson did not record U here available, listening references are fur- 
nished in the discography 

— Ross Russell 
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Chapter 6 

Jazzmen 



"Drummers are the biggest problem bass players have. It 
seems like they're always trying to drown out the bass." 



When people ask me about who started jazz, I tell them I give the 
guys tn Mew Orleans the credit for playing it. but the ragtime 
composers most credit for writing the music. None of the guys who 
wrote ragtime came from New Orleans. Ragtime music is different 
from other music because it's a happier kick, and Dixieland is an even 
happier kick than ragtime. Ragtime is regular 2/4 time and Dixieland 
is last 2/4 time, between 2/4 and 3/4 time. What's called jazz today 
was called ragtime back then, and the blues back then was called 
honky-tonk music. Bands that played ragtime usually didn't play 
nothin' else. Some bands you played with you bad to play waltzes, 
schottiscbes, and polkas, but these were too dicty for the ragtime 
bands. If you danced to ragtime you could grab the chick and squeeze 
her any way you wanted to. We played a lot of blues too. Blues were 
rough and dirty. The blue notes arc the strongest notes you can play. 
The guys who wrote ragtime for us were Scott joplin, Tom Turpin, 
and Walter Jacobs. We should give a lot of credit to St. Louis and 
Kansas City for those guys, I never met Walter Jacobs; he was in 
Kansas City and I never was around there much. Tom Turpin was 
around St. Louis when ! was. I was armjnd St. Louis so long a lot of the 
guys will tell you I'm from there, Tom and his family ran the Jazz land 

89 
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Dance Hall these. I played there a few times w iih Charlie C_ rcaih and 
Dewey Jackson, 

I remember one time C'harlir Creath's band played then- at a pro- 
motion for Jack Johnson, the hover. Jack, the manager, and his spar- 
ring partner were big crooks. They'd put tin a thing, collect all the 
money and catch the train before they'd pay anybody. I heard about 
this and told Charlie to get his money early if he wanted In gel it. 
Charlie stayed at the hu\ office and got il as it came in. 

IbmTurpin was a tracker — that's what we called a \er\ light colored 
person hack then. He was thin and about mv height. Every once in a 
while he'd come around w here die band was pla\ ing with a new number 
and say. "I'd like you hoys In in, this." \U d play (he tune and he'd gel 
an orchestral inn of il. He'd thank lis and take off. I never knew him in 
talk much to anyone, hul lorn sure wrote some good numbers 

Seott Joplin and torn Turpin both came I rum le\as. then worked 
around Kansas City and St, louts. Joplin went on to C hit ago and then 
NewTfork. He lelt St. Louis before 1 got there. 



In order to play Scott Joplin numbers right, you've got to he able to 
read. A whole lot of the £ii\s back there couldn't read and didn't want 
to learn. They'd call the guys who could read "cute guys." The hands 
that couldn't read could play nothing hut choruses. I hev d play noth- 
ing hut chorus alter chorus. 

Jazz is happier music than any other, the heat and the tempo make 
it. When the while boys started playing it they thought it hail to he 
played fast and loud. Joe Oliver and Manuel Pen.:/ us L d to play to- 
gether with the Magnolia Band in a little small room and didn't Mast 
anybody out. Noyvadays you've got to stand back Irom the hand or get 
sour ears blown out. 






for a King lime the violin was the lop instrument around New Orleans, 
and then lor a while it was the clarinet. Most ol the time it was the 
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trumpet. The \iolin and clarinet could pla\ a whole lot of melody that 
the trumpet couldn't plav. II they don't announce a numher that the 
trumpet pla\s. you cant tell what it's plaving. In ail your ragtime hands 
your trumpet, trombone, and clarinet were your brass, then you had 
your guitars, drums, and bass for rhythm. The fiddler usually could 
read and taught the rest of the band the numbers and played a whole 
lot of ev erything. That w as for a full se% en-piece band, and that was a 
big band. Your brass hands v\cre usually around ten pieces and didn't 
go over twelve. They played fill kinds of dance music. When you got a 
job with am hand around New Orleans, the first thing the\ put you on 
was the bass drum lor lour rhwhm V>u'd beat that drum, lKtom-]xxnn- 
boom-boom, boom-hoom-kaont-hoom. It was straight marching band 
rhythm. Later it changed. The first snare drums I saw in the bands 
were the bodies of five siring banjos. The guys would cut the neck of a 
banjo, lay it down on a chair, and beat it. They didnt ha\e no stands. 
The gms liked them because they had a tinny sound. Hie bass drum 
had a cvmbal on the side to pi as with the sticks. Alter a while they had 
a sock cymbal on the floor that you patted with your foot, hinally they 
hooked up a hammer to the foot pedal that worked the maul on the 
bass drum. When you hit the toot pedal, the hammer hit the cymbal 
and the maul would beat the bass drum. 



t$£fe 



In the early days when you had a solo, the other instruments were al- 
ways doing something behind the solo. None of the guys took their 
horns down for a chorus to let another guy play a solo. Wlicn the band 
knocked oil, the whole band romped on a tune from your left hand to 
your right corner, The music was written so you couldn't lake down 
your horn. You could take your horn down to dry your lip, but you took 
it right up again. If any of the instruments would quit playing, the 
manager or whoever hired you would come right o\er and say. "W bat's 
[he matter with that guy, is he tired?" or. "Your lip sore, man?" in those 
days we all sat on stools or chairs SO we didn't get so tired ol stand- 
ing like vou do todav. About 1 420 or 2 1 guys started taking dow n their 
horns after they'd blown a chorus. Now the rhythm guys are the only 
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ones who work hard. They play all the way through, and the bass 
player stands up all the time 



The instrument I've played most is siring bass. 1 also pla\ tuba and a 
little guitar 1 ha\c played cello, but i wasn't so good. The string bass 
is part ot the foundation of a ja/y band. It's like a leg on a table. The 
bass and the drums are the foundation that the rest of the band works 
on. I don't think the bass or the drums are solo instruments- I hey re 
the rhythm, and i don't like to play solos. \V hat I like to do is get to 
romping on a fast number and slap out a good rhythm. 

The bass isn't a loud instrument, but it cuts through the hand. It 
goes iwg. zing, and jusi keeps cutting through — you tan teel it. When 
i start playing a number I don't tune up before a number. 1 wait till the 
number gets started then I play while I tune when I need. 

! don't know who started the pizzicato bass. It was always in music, 
and I don't think anyone around New Orleans invented it \\ hen we 
used to pick the bass wed hold onto the bow at ihe same time. Now 
they ha\e little things called how caddies you put the bow in while you 
pick. I still usually hold onto the how while I pick unless I'm going to 
slap the strings too. In New Orleans we'd have two pick notes in one 
bar, then you'd go six bars of bowing, and may lie have one note to pick. 
Vtu can'l put your bow down and play that way. In New Orleans we 
picked two heals to the bar and in New York we started picking four to 
.[ bar Now we pick lour nretghl heats to ,i bar Of lull note 

I first learned to bow the bass, then 1 started doing a loi of pick- 
ing. Pretty soon everybody else was picking too, so ihen I went back 
to bowing. Before long everybody would be bowing again, II steins like 
[we been switching like that all m\ life. 1 always thought Henry Kim- 
ball was the greatest bass player around New Orleans, and he never 
picked. When he went to work on the boats for the Strcckfus people. 
they told him to go around to me and get some ideas from me. Ever 
since I'd watched him at Lincoln Park as a kid he was my idol, and I 
was very embarrassed. My brother Willie told me to go ahead and 
show him how to pick up on the bass, so 1 did. 
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Drummers are the biggest problem bass players have. It seems 
liki thc\ re al\\a\s tnjn» tn drown out the bass b\ bitting the Cymbals, 
Sometimes they play so loud win cant even hear the trumpet plavcr. 
In my lite I've plavcd with a whole lot ol bad drummers and a lot of 
good ones. Baby Dodds and tommy Benton are a couple nl good ones 



There were two different types rf trumpet players in N«W Orleans. I be 
jaz? type played hot and made the band swing. Most ol them played 
like Armstrong, only they started way be lore him. They had a nice pep- 
pery style. They were guys like Joe Oliver, Wild Ned, Buddy Bolden. 
John Penerton, Buddy Petit, Freddie- keppard. and Louis Armstrong. 
Their styles were pretty much alike. Then vou had the guys that played 
Mi light and played more for tone. They were your sweet trumpet play- 
ersand played real well in a band. The guys in their bands had to put 
their own swing in the music and make their own feelings. I hese guys 
were Bunk Johnson. Papa C'elestin. Arnold Me loyer, and Manuel 
Perez. They really played beautiful tones, hut they wouldn't make their 
own breaks off the melody like the hot trumpet players would. If they 
had to play a break, it had to be written for them. Bunk would make 
Ins own breaks diough. e\en though he was a sweet player. 

After the guys from New Orleans got around, guys from the I ast 
and West, all of them, tried to play like the guys from New Orleans. A 
kit ol the guys around New Orleans were just loud trumpet players. I 
think Wild Ned was belter than Bolden. Bolden was just a chorus man; 
he wouldn't play a whole number. Most of the New Orleans bands of 
the day. you didn't hear them play a full number. The On Band and the 
l.iigle Band never played a whole number. "Sweet Georgia Brown." 
they'd just play the chorus and none oflhe other part. They never did 
make no coda: they'd end on the coda and make their own ending, 

&&, 

\l\ favorite trumpet player was Joe Oliver. He played a whole lot ol 
horn. Joe had all kinds of things he put on his horn. He used to show 
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a kazoo in the boll to give it a diJTercnt effect. A gin named Tony who 
played with us in Cairo. Illinois, got a guy to make a thing you pill in 
your horn with two kazoos in it. He had another thing that had about 
four kazoos welded together that really gave the horn a lunm sound. 
lhose babies sold like a house on fire all o\er the country, and Joe 
didn't get not hi n' lur it. 

freddie Keppard and joe Oliver both used to play with a hand- 
kerchief over their lingers, both ol them did it for kicks to hug other 
guys and didn't do it very much. Sometimes Joe would do it to keep 
guys from learning a new number we had. We used lo have musicians 
clubs v. in iv \nu paid i() ccnis dues We'd write nwa\ lor nuiuhcrs b\ 
Scott Joplin. lorn Turpin. or Walter Jacobs, for a dollar you got lour 
numbers. When we got a number nobody had. wed cut the title off 
the sheet and write "Some Stuff up there and pui a number on it lo 
keep track of them. If a guv would ask what it was, we'd sav "Some 
Stuff." and that way he couldn't order a copy of it. 

Joe Oliver didn't drink hardly at all: he just chewed a lot ol tobacco. 
lie used to get a big pack of si uft they called King Bee tobacco. I le'd 
hook one ringer in the pouch and pull tobacco out- — that was one chew. 
He'd chew it and blow his horn. At the place we were playing there w as 
a hole in the Hour where Joe used to spit. He spit there so much it rot- 
ted the wood out. lie had real had teeth and pyorrhea that bothered 
him a lot, Joe was still chewing tobacco when he died, I tried it a fen 
times, but it made me sick. 

When we were working ihe District, Joe and I used lo have din- 
ner together almost every night before we went to work. One night I'd 
buy and next niahl joe'd buy. I'd have one hamburger and a glass of 
milk. Joe would have six hamburgers and a quart of milk, so I always 
got stung, back then I had a girl who'd send me some lunch lo eat at 
midnight . |oe and nn brother starled telling me. "Man. don't eat that 
stuff, it's poison. Somebody's trying to knoek you off, and that food 
just ami good for vou. "Then thc\ d say il was okay it they ale it be- 
cause the poison wasn't meant for them. Then Joe and Willie would 
sit and eat my lunch. I fell for that a long time. 

We bad a couple nt nicknames for joe. One was "Tcndcrtout 1 U j 
had corns all over his feel and thev were alwavs sore. Sometimes 
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the\ d get su bad be could hardly walk. He'd buy real big shoes so he'd 
have lots of room in ihem. He had a bad temper, and if we wanted to 
make him mad wed throw a hook down by his feet. 1 led jump and re- 
ally get hot. One night we were playing the Big Easy I lall and Joe got 
mad at some gal. He threw his trumpet ease at her and knocked a big 
hole in the wall. She said she was gonna go get her gang and clean us 
out, but she never came back. 

Another name we had for Joe was "Chalk" because ol his eye. I Ic 
had a big w hite spot or growth on his eye, and we called them "chalk 
eyes." Joe and I were both pool fiends. We used to play a lot to see 
who could take the money horn w ho. \\ illie played a lot with us. Wed 
pla\ straight pool or w hat vou call rotation. The guy w ho broke usu- 
ally got a!! the balls in, and the other guys wouldn't even get a chance 
to shoot. I was very £<kk1 until I started wearing glasses way late. Joe 
didn't talk verv much. 



Joe and I were always booking dates lor each other when wed play 
a dance. Up on the stand you were always trying to get dates with 
the girls for after the dance. Sometimes you'd book three or four 
girls to wait, and sometimes all of them would wait. Then you d 
have to make it out the back window ot the dance hall. We'd be up 
on the stand and Joe would say. "I've got a couple over here." and 
I'd say "Man, I've already got two for us over there." it was lough 
when both of ihem wanted me or both wanted Joe, wed have to 
split them off easy. Back in those days people didn't want their girls 
hanging out \ulh musicians. Thev thuughi wewcrt dirty rats and 
tramps. Any time you played music you had a bad mark against you. 
Back then Lhe slick guys would wait until you were making time 
with some chick, then they'd roll up and say. "Hey, man. how about 
loaning me a deuce?" They're too embarrassed not to give it to you. 
It always works. After Joe lell New Orleans he started running 
around with those funny little chicks and spending all his money. 
W hen he didn't have no money left, them funny chicks kicked 
him out. 
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In \e\v Orleans if you got thrown in jail and \ou worked vou got two 
da\> for tint-. In ahout ]'■>] 1 I gut sent to jail for 30 days. I hey claimed 
I was shooting dice on the street, hut I wasn't. 1 staved in for two weeks 
working and having fun. We swept the yard and cleaned up. The guys 
would sing the blues and keep rhythm with their brooms. The sounds 
were bcaulitul. Joe nearly v\ent to jail when we were in the Magnolia 
Band. All the hands used lu wear uniforms, [lie caps had the name of 
the hand and Leader" or Manager" on those guys' hats. The first uni- 
forms we had were green and we wanted some blue ones too. Joe was 
our treasurer, and he was supposed to order them horn Western Uni- 
form Companv in Chicago The) cost 12 dollars apiece, which was a 
whole lot or money then. For about a month there Joe and I went 
around placing pool, drinking all day. going to baseball games, and has - 
ing a good time tin Joes muncv I didni know it. hut then Joe wrote a 
letter lo the hand and had someone mail it from Chicago. It said that 
the Western Uniform Company had burned down and we couldn't get 
our uniforms or our money back. I he other guys got wise to it and 
wanted to throw Joe in jail. The Western Uniform Company wanted to 
furnish the lawyers to get Joe. On one side was Sam Dutrey. Arnold 
Dupas, Dave Dupas, and l.milc Bigard, and on the other was Louis 
keppard and I, We said, "We don't want to put Joe in jail, and we won't 
stand for it." We promised to pay the money back. So 1 worked driving 
a cotton wagon for about two months to help Joe pay the money back 
I venl»)d\ got their money excepi ne jo* neverdid paj me and died 
owing me money rhai's why Id never make records with him. 

Buddy Petit was another one of my favorites. I Ic didn't hit a lot of high 
notes like Armstrong did: he played down in his horn, in the low 
range. L\ entiling he pla\ed was low, nothing way up there and he 
wasn't any loud trumpet plaver. I le was strictly a ja// player and was 
very pleasin lo listen to. Buddy couldn't read. A lot of the young guys 
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were like thai— they just wo Lift! n't learn. ) played with Buddy's hand 
at Spanish Fort in about 191 5. Bechet played clarinet with Buddy tor 
a while, and then we had George Boyd. A kid named George Wash- 
ington plau'd trombone another kid named t hesler pla\ed bass lur 
him before 1 did. Face O [Lddie "Face O" Woods J played drums, and 
then Chinee Foster did, 

Chinee and Buddy used to both stammer. When Chinee would 
start to say something, Buddy would break in and say, "Aaaw s-s-shut 
up a-a-a-and let a m-m-m-man what can t-t-t-talk, talk." Chinee also 
played with Papa Cclestin and Jaek Carey, George Washington was a 
little bitty guy; he was shorter than Jimmy Archey. He was in reform 
school the same time Armstrong was. and he played tuba in the re- 
form school band with Louis. One night we were playing and this real 
ugly guy with one eye and big red lips came up to George Boyd and 
said, "My word and honor George, you're an ugly man," The whole 
band cracked up, and we couldn't play for laughin*. George was ugly, 
but the guy who told him was twice as ugly. 

Buddy and I used to get limber drunk on the bandstand. We couldn't 
even stand up. Buddy drank more than I did, and he'd get so drunk we'd 
have to tie him down to keep him from knockin' himself out. 1 clout 
remember him getting into am trouble except lor hurtin' himself. Buddy 
was drunk all the lime, and he finally drank himself to death, 

Buddy's father or stepfather, I don't know what he really was, was 
joe Petit, joe only bad one tooth in his mouth but he plaved the loud- 
est valve trombone vou wanted to hear. 1 don't know how he did it. Joe 
had a horse that got siek and laid down nex! to their house. The horse 
started kicking around and got under the house, then he died and alter 
a few hours started to swell up. lie raised the whole house up and thev 
couldn't get him out. Finally they called the aggravat in' wagon to come 
and pull him out. Vou had to pay two dollars to have them come and 
haul a horse or mule away. Big Eye Louis was Buddy's cousin. 



Two other jazz trumpet players I liked were Joe Johnson and Louis Arm- 
strong, Louis and 1 used to drive coal wagons around New Orleans. I 
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worked for Pittsburgh Coal and he worked for Tennessee Coal. Everj 
morning we used to meet at a joint and have some whiskey. One morn- 
ing I'd buy and the next bed buv. \\ hen Louis was play ing at lom.Yn- 
derson's with my brother. Willie would plav the tunes on Lhe violin so 
Louis and Albert Nicholas could get them down. In all Louis's Ixioks 
and things he never mentions Willie. \\ illie could read very good and 
play am stringed instrument. He taught me more about playing the bass 
than anybody, and be played with most of the good bands amund \ew 
Orleans. Louis should ve given him credit for the things he taught him. 
Kid Shots Madison and Kid Rcna were high-range ja/y trumpet plav- 
crs like Louis was. 



Manuel Perez was a wonderful trumpet player and a nice guv. 1 [e w.i- 
one of the best. Manuel and Juc Oliver were working in a 13-piecc 
brass band for a w hile, and you coultl hear those two trumpets ov er all 
that other noise, Both ol l hem were very powerful guys Manuel and 
all those Creole guys were carpenters and cigar makers. If you needed 
a house built, a gang ot them would get together and build you a nice 
four-room house in a day, I hey d play music, drink w ine and In-er, have 
gumbo and sandwiches, and have a picnic building a house lor vou. 

Louis Du Maine fooled around with the trumpet a long time be- 
fore anyone would hire him. He played sweet and could read more 
than most young trumpet players we had down there. He was good 
and wasn't no loud trumpet player. I got him to come on the boats 
w iih us 1 le made one trip and got sick. He staved sick for a long timc. 
I'eoplc loved his playing but he was mo sickly to stav. \ears ago the 
doctors never knew what you had; they just took your money and that 
was it. Sometimes vou'd get well and sometimes you'd go the way of 
lal Henry. That means you quit the scene or died 

frank Kecley was a very good trumpet player. 1 le was one of the 
Hrsl guys to leave for Chicago. That was about 190" before Sugar 
Johnny, who went in about 1908. and Freddie Keppard. who wcnl in 
1909. Prank would come to New Orleans and stay awhile after thai and 
then go to Chicago for a w bile. \\ hen Trcddie leit he had a lot of jobs 
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I i net] up, and somebody would gel a group to play them. I he last job I 
played with Frank was a pickup group wed gotten together to handle 
a job freddie had gotten playing a picnic at the lake. Frank was a bad 

kind of guy. rough and hard to get along w ith. He used to make all kinds 
ol tunny sounds on his horn: one was making it sound like a chicken. 
Joe Johnson used to do that loo. Ine last lime 1 saw Frank was in Henry 
Martin's barbershop in New Orleans about 1926 or 1927, Henrv was 
a drummer. I lis shop was on C 'uslom House between Franklin and 
F.iMN I li.it s \\ In -re (Ik. ".pnriinu heu-r Li'jb-. v\t_'i-..-. ,iinl ih'.Tlhev ran 
llie girls out the cribs made nice barbershops. 

Amos Riley was a \iolin player lirsi. then he started playing trum- 
pet He had his own little band. It was one of the uptown bands Amos 
was a nice little trumpet player but not too good. My brother was with 
ihem for a while. Alec Smith played string bass. He also played some 
guitar, and he was one or the guys who taught me some things about 
string bass. Amos also played with the Silver Leal Band and the Gold 
Leaf Band around the Irish Channel. Allien Baptiste was leader of the 
Silver Leaf Band. 1 played with both of these bands around 19 1 (J, 191 1. 
and 1 912, but they didn't get much work. Another trumpet player who 
used to play the big dances with the Silver and Gold Leaf bands was 
George MeCulliin. I le was a nice trumpet player and worked as a cot- 
ton grader. He also played with Rohichauxs band. 1 lis son was named 
George, and he played trumpet and w as a cotton grader too 

Another Uptown band was the Primrose Band thai was led by 
I lamp Benson, the trombone player. Joe Johnson was their trumpet 
player when he first started out. It was a reading band. One night 
Hamp collected ihe money that was clue the band and they never saw 
him again. About It years later, about I92x I saw him in St. Louis. 
I hat was thconk trouble I knew of around New Orleans ot the leader 
paving vou oil. Vjii sure had trouble with the guv who put on the 
dance or party, but you never had any trouble with the bandleader. 

V\ illie Highlower was a trumpet player who had a little band that 
played St. Catherines Hall on Saturday nights. Willie was a real nice 
guy. but he didn't play enough horn for me. There wercuuite a few nice 
urns around New Orleans who didn't play much horn. I had worked 
with Joe Oliver. Freddie Keppard. Manuel Perez. John IVnerton. and 
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guys tike I lightower weren't high-powered like the) were, Willie hut! 
Baby Dndds on drums and Roj Palmer on trombone, and I can't re- 
member the rest of the guys' names. Roy went from guitar to trumpet 
to trombone to baritone hum. He was playing the baritone the last time 
I saw him in Chicago. Hightower was a carpenter for bis regular job- 
Dave Perkins taught him the trumpet, and Dave taught most ol the 
guys around there- Willie Mt New Orleans about I Ml 4 or 1915 for 
Chicago. 

Tig Chambers was a cornet player and a barber thai had a little 
band. Little James Williams was his clarinet player. I lis father, James 
Williams, played trumpet with RobichauAS band lor a longtime. Lit- 
tle James came out here to California and died out here. Yank John- 
son played valve trombone- his brother Buddv played trombone in 
the Superior Hand — a guv named Nini was on drums: Pete Dutrev on 
violin: Lmmett Johns was the guitar player. Johns went to Chicago 
and quit music to run a kotch game [a card gamef I le played string 
bass loo \nolherguy we got was Willie Humphrcv on clarinet after 
Little James left for California. I played with Tig's band in about 1919 
and was with them lor a pretty good while. We used to work the 
Willow Lawn every Monday night: it was at Josephine and Willow. 
One night I ig made me mad. and I walked oil the job on them and 
never came back. 

There was one guy named Thornton Blue who played real good 
trumpet, and 1 played in his band around ] L >l2or I9J3. We mostly re- 
hearsed and didn't have no job I also worked with him driving col- 
ton wagons for Grants. Blue used to play very loud, and at a funeral 
one day he was blow in so hard he just dropped dead. He lived out in 
the Irish Channel and had his own little band, kaiser Josephs played 
clarinet. Lace O was the drummer, and Oscar Kendalls the bass 
pluver. Their trombone player was named Black Joe. lie hit those 
st reaming notes like Armstrong did on trumpet. Tor a while be had 
New Orleans all sewed up — no one could hit those notes but him. 
Thai's all he could play though, he didn i know nothing about music 
I le batl to slur his horn up to a note like Ory, but he mold play with 
any band thai way: I le also played with Kid Rena, I ig Chambers, and 
some of the other small groups around town. 
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One of l he reasons its hard to remember a lot of the guys who 
played is there arent loo many pictures of them. A lot of the gins 
didn't want am pictures of them made. They said it was a jinx. 

■" ■ ■ • 

jack Carey played tromhone and got the Jack Carey Crescent Bund 
together. Jack was a guy who had kids all around New Orleans. We'd 
be plaving a place and someone would come around saying one of 

Jack 1 , kids had died. Sometimes wed play two or three funerals and 
llnd out they were ali for Jacks kids I played w ith Jacks band in about 
1914 and 1^15. In Jack's band we had an old guy named George 
Caldwell who played clarinet. I le used to carry three clarinets on a job 
\\ iih him. a C. B. and A. Some nights I'd unscrew all the clarinet parts 
and put them back together wrong. I led s[>end the whole night trying 
to get them together right, and he d he a hot babv Another clarinet 
leaver we had was Willie Humphrey His faLher. Jim Humphrey 
played trumpet and couldn't stand mc. 1 le was always saying, "You'll 
never be a musician. " and "You'll never play nolhin '." We'd be playing 
someplace and he'd start worryin' me with "You'd belter learn how to 
uad." I'd say, "Oh, man, go hide yourself." or "Don! rush yourself, go 
ahead and play." Those old guys wanted to read and play different than 
we did. Jim Humphrey and John Bobichuux wanted to plav one way 
and Freddie Keppard and us wanted to plav ragtime. Old man 
I lumphrey didn't like anybody who couldn't read, and he didni like 
the way I picked the bass — he wanted me to bow it, I lis son Willie 
came to LA. and played tenor sax around L.A. with Mutt Carey for 
20 years. Willie had a son named Little Willie 1 lumphrcy that played 
clarinet too. I played w ith him on the hoals with Dewey Jackson. Jack 
i. are\ s I .mh! » lis out ,i: 1 1 ic Like pki\ i iiu a picnic one Sunday E\ > r\ 
bod\ hail brought a big picnic basket and put Lhem up on the band- 
stand, then went to stroll around. Jack started snooping around 
through the baskets tasting the wine. I le reached over a mud puddle 
to gel one bottle and I el I in with his w hite suit on. After we quit laugh- 
ing, we went off and stole a tablecloth and wrapped him up in it. I le 
played all afternoon standing up there wrapped in that tablecloth. 
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George Kilhe was the In-st trombone player around New Orleans. 
I le worked in the early Imperial Band. George was great, very musi- 
cal. He knew his horn and could hit a note; he didn't have to look 
around Tor it. Another very good trombone player was a guy we called 
Sugah. lie played with Edward Clem's band, and they mostly played 
the ftinkv Butt 1 lull ai 1 ibcrtv and franklin. 






\\ iSlie Santiago w as a wood guitar player when he wasn't sleeping. I led 
sleep on the bandstand all night long, then when we got oft he'd want 
to shadow bo\ and horse around. There was a beer and wine place 
called the Alley that Willie hung out at. Ifwc needed him for a job 
we'd go there and get him. I le played with a lot ol different bands and 
was with the Olympic Band (or awhile. 



Big Lye i.ouis Nelson was the best ragtime clarinet player we had 
down there. I le was strictly a jazz clarinet player. I le didn't know as 
much music as the other guy s like Picou. George Baijuet. Charlie \lc- 
Curdy. Sam Dutrey. and those £U\s who were straight clarinet pluvers 
Louis always played a C clarinet and played the violin parts Albert 
Nicholas was .i I most as good as Louis, but he wasn't as last and he 
never could read too good. Albert was very hard to get along with: he 
had his own ways and he didn't want nobody to tell him nothing. His 
uncle. Wooden Joe, played a beautiful trumpet. Johnny Dodds was 
very good on the stuff lie knew But Big Lye I.ouis played hot and 
played mare clarinet than anybody in those da vs. I really liked to play 
with him because he had such a nice style. Big Eye Louis was the 
greatest clarinet player I ever played with. 

Ne\t to Big Eve Louis. Sidney Bechet played the most jazz clar- 
inet around New Orleans. I started playing with Sidnc\ when we were 
both kids and both of us played in the Jack Carey Band for a long 
time. I'm six years older than him. Sidney played in the District with 
Jack Carey. He was an ear musician and a wonderful jazzman. One 
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night we ended up in jail together. I le was tooling around wilh a chick 
at a dance out at the lake. She pulled a knife and stubbed him. I 
grabbed a stick and started after her. \\ hen the cops came we mid 
them we were playing. They took us to jail and then let us go. \\ hen 
we gol baek to the dance, she thanked us for not gelling her in trou- 
ble. Sidney was always wanting to fight, hut they never did come off. 
Sidney is all for himself and jealous of even one. He and Louis Arm- 
strong were two of a kind — you didn't make any showing when you 
played with them. 1 pla\ed with Sidney all of my life and I used to tell 
him. "Your name is in the lights, man, nobody can hurt vou. If you've 
got a good hand with you. it makes you better." But lie wouldn't listen. 
Sidney could play a little on almost any instrument and could pick 
some guitar. 

Sidney wasn't the only gu\ who got into trouble. Black Benny, the 
drummer, was always in trouble and lived in jail most of the time. I le 
was a very good bass drummer, and when we had a funeral to play we'd 
go down to the captain and get him to let Benny out of jail to play. 'I hen 
after wed take him back to Jail. 1 lis house was onh about lour blocks 
from the jail When he did something wrong, the police would send 
some kid down to tell him to come in. and hed come. Once Benny got 
a new serge suit and was wearin it when a policeman picked him up 
and handcuffed him. He told the cop he was gonna wear the suit that 
day and he'd go to jail the ne\l day. The cop wouldn't let him go. so he 
Hot mad and started runnin' while he w as si ill handcuffed. I le drug the 
policeman through the mud in the streets and tore his new serge suit. 
Afterward he said he was sorry. Benny was a mean ignorant guy — hed 
hit a woman with a piece of wood or a hat or anything and knock her 
down. Thais how he got killed. I le hit this woman and then turned his 
back on her and she cut him down, 



jean Vigne. the drummer, had kids all over the count rv. Wherever we'd 
land, he'd have a kid there We couldn't go anyplace he didn't have a 
kid. Jean had a funny color; you couldn i tell what he was. He was 
light brown with straight hair. 1 lis wile was ven light too. One night 
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we were playing the Come Clean I lull over in Gretna, and before we 

started I asked Jean, "Hey, you got any kids aver here-' 

Me said. "No man, it's not like I hat/' 

After a while the doorman ciimc up to him and viid. \1r Yigne. 
somebody wants to see you at the door He says he's your kid." 

Jean jumped off the stand, went and got him. and introdueed him 
around. Afterward I said. "How many mure \ou got mcr here, Jean:" 
He said. "Oh. man, I don't Lnim." in thai line voice nl his. 

Jean had a husiness in the Dislriet selling bundles or wood and 
little buckets of coai Lei the girls so they could keep warm while 
the\ stood in their doorways and hustled i ricks. I le was partners w iih 
MacMurray, who was another good drummer. He cnuld read like 
[Louis] Cottrell and was more of a show drummer Jean must have 
had a million kids; it seems like everywhere we played a funeral some- 
kid was coming up calling him Daddy. One of his boys. Sidney \ igne. 
was a wonderful saxophone player, and he had a band on the boats for 
a while. Another of his kids I got tit know was Babe. I le was a sweet - 
back boy who hung around with all the musicians a lot but never 
played nothing. 

....... 

Lorenzo Stall the guitar player was another guy like Jean. When us 
musicians would go out in the country towns we'd always make out. 
Lorenzo was so popular he'd have girls waiting outside his room for 
their turn to go in. He was very good looking. Lorenzo played most)) 
guitar and was good: he played some banjo later on I le was with the 
Jack Carey Band and Ory's band. He ran a little pressing shop and had 
a couple of girls on the line for him all the lime. \\ hen he died I was 
with the Gold Whispering Band. Our whole band went and marched 
behind him. 



I he first slide trombone I ever saw was I in night down to New Orleans 
by a cousin of mine. George \\ illiams. That was nuht around the time 
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we left the plantation. George had gone up to Memphis and gotten a 
job with W.C. Mandy's band- lie u*)i llie slide trombone there and 
brought it back with him on a visit. Lp until then there was nothing 
but valve trombones. The whole town was excited about them, and 
guys started buying them. There were a whole bunch of numbers you 
could play on ihem. The- minstrel shows started using them a whole 
lot Iiki At first the guvs who bought slide trombones would bring the 
valve and slide trombone on jobs They d use the slide on numbers like 
"Slidin'Jim." Now you hardly see anything but slide trombones. 

Before W.C. Handy went to Chicago and then New York, where 
I got to know him. he had a band in Memphis. It traveled all down 
through the South, and It played most]) society dates. The band was 
Cdtled a blues band, bin they didn't really play any blues. I hey just 
played everything straight. It sure wasn't a jazz band. In a jazz band 
you play a chorus as an int rod net ion so you'll know w hat they're play- 
ing, then they take off. With him it all came out like it was written in 
l lie book. I lis band was a society band like Robichau.v's. 

I got to know I lundv pretlv well up around New York. He had a 
store that was just one hig ronni where you could sit around. I Ic sold 
copies of his tunes there, and he published a couple of numbers for 
other guys. I made some records with him around 19.18 or 1959. and 
I used to go down to his store sometimes to try and teach his son to 
play the vibraphones. His son had a very fine set of vibraphones, bui 
lie never did learn to play them. 

Old mail Handy was a nice old guv. and he got all his lame from 
writing the "St. Louis Blues." He actually stole it from a guy named 
Frank Bulls who was a honky-tonk player around Memphis, Butts 
called it "I Gol the Mojo Blues." 

Handy was supposed to get the tune copyrighted for Butts, but he 
changed the name to "St. I on is Blues" and copyrighted it for himself. 
Jelly knew all about the deal, and every time Jelly would see I landy 
talking on a corner to some guys, he would get on the olher corner and 
start telling guys all about Butts and Handy as loud as he could so 
1 landy could lie.ir I never knew Butts, but Jcllv claimed he knew all 
ahout what happened, and he used to cuss Handy nut and call him a 
"horse ihiel ." 
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I he Boston Symphonv made l he "St. Louis Blues" for Handy by 
playing it and making il popular. The rieh people around New York 
knew ahoul it and I Sandy, and tliev used to hire him for soeiety dates, 
( )nce you've heard the "St. Louis Blues" you've also heart! the "Mem- 
phis Blues" and the "Bcale Street Blues" — they're all the same If you're 
playing am of those tunes you've really got to watch yourself that you 
don t plav [he wrong lime, they re so close. Hunch" never claimed he 
was any "father ol the Blues" around me or any of the colored —we 
knew he wasn't. 



I hese tonks like Butts played in were really something to see Most 
of them were for the roustabouts w ho worked on the levees. Thev had 
them in St. Louis, Kansas City, Memphis. New Orleans, and a lol erf 
in her places. Ibnks hud piano playing, drinking, and gambling. There 
was always a pool table ur two in a took, but the guys never played no 
pool. Thev'd block the pockets up and use il lor shootin' craps. When 
the cops would come around to cheek you out, everybody would 
throw the halls on the table, unstop the pockets, and get the cue sticks 
down. Ihe cops would come in, look around, and sec a nice little pool 
game goin. As soon as they'd take off the crap game would get gain' 
again. Those guys were so well organized it was really something funny 
lo sec. 



\ll around the New Orleans area we had street -comer players. They 
used guitar and mandolin and played for coins on the corners. If they 
did pretty good they'd enlarge >.ind add siring bass. Those guys would 
walk down the street, and when they'd see a gangol people theyd stop 
and play them a number. Then thev'd pass the hat around. Guys 
would put a coin in Lnnnie Johnson and his daddy and his brother 
used to go all over New Orleans playing on street corners. Lonnie 
played guitar, and his daddy and brother played violin. Lonnie was the 
i>nl\ guv we had around New Orleans who could plav j.i/z guitar. I It- 
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was great on guitar. Djangu Rcinhaidt was a great jazz player like John- 
sou, They'd really Lake off OH a number, Lonnie was lough to billow. 

There were a lot of Mind and crippled street musicians in the 
South, but the only one 1 remember around New Orleans was Blind 
breddic. He was horn blind and played a whole lot ol harmonica in 
the streets. One day he put down his harmonica and the next day he 
was playing clarinet. Tor a while there he played with a lot or bands. 
Then he got some kind ol religion and quit playing. After that he lold 
fortunes for a long Lime. He could tell your voice and name you no 
matter how long it had been since he saw you last. 

Most of the street corner players came out of the wot ids or some 
little town someplace. 

A lot lit times in New Orleans I used to take m\ bass and walk 
down the streets ol the District in the daytime looking for someone to 
invite me lo pity. Id pass a whorehouse and took, and one ol ihc piano 
players would veil. "I ley George, come on in and play something." 
Wed play a lew numbers, have a couple of drinks, and I'd move on. I 
never played with a band in a whorehouse, because they doni hire 
bands. All the piano players played in theaters. Looks, or whorehouses. 
The onlv hands who had piano players were Robichaux and the 
luxedo Band. 



La ery whorehouse had piano players, but Lulu White's had the most. 
II you needed an extra piano player, \ou called Lulus and thevd send 
yOU one. Lulu's place was the biggest and highesl-class sporting house 
m New Orleans. Today they call Lulu White's place Mahogany Hall 
but we never did. You went in there and she asked you what you 
wanted. She had any color, nationality, kinky hair, straight hair, blond, 
or almost anything you wanted. Lulu had different prices for different 
girls and different rooms and according lo how long you wanted to 
slay and what you wanted to do. She had beds where the headboards 
and footboards were minors and you could watch yourself while sou 
were doing it. There weren't any 50-cent or one-dollar girls at Lulu's; 
they were 25 dollars or 50 dollars depending on what you wanted. 
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Lulu White hersell could handle three men at once — une in even 
hole. She called that her "around the world trip." That was verv ex- 
pensive. Lulu herself liked women fur sex. 



! never got to play with Jelly Roll Morton around Mew Orleans unci 
didn't get to know him real well until we were in New York. Around 
New Orleans sometimes I used to let him take me to some of the 
whorehouses with him. I led rake me in. talk big. and show me some 
of his chicks. He was very llashv ; he'd get four or five one-dollar bills 
and wrap them around a roll of silk paper to make it look like he had 
a roll. A lot ol the guys used to do that. Jellv worked mostlv at Lulu 
White's place, and back then was just another piano player who 
worked the District. 

Hie Twents-five Club was open twenty-four hours, and most of 
the piano players who played the District used to come there before 
and after work, jelly never did come around the I wenty-five Club or 
hangout with the musicians around New Orleans. J elk knew more of 
the guys after he left New Orleans than he did when he was there. 
and he never pla\cd in a band until he went to Chicago. Jelk actualh 
was from around Biloxi or Ba\ St. Louis. Mississippi. Thais where his 
mother and her people are from. He talked a lot about fighters and 
cabarets and all that stuff that none of the guys knew anything about. 
All the young kids up in New Virk used to listen to Jellv talk, and the) 
believed him. lie just blasted away, and lhe\ got a lot of publicity for 
him he rcalk didn't deserve. I knew Jack the Bear he talked about 
She was a had woman and lived on Julie Drive. She wasn't as had as 
some of the guys. Aaron and Hoar Hog were the two badde st guvs 
down there. They weren't had to everybody, just to little weak and 
lame guys. They'd catch a lame guy and beat him up. Musicians al- 
ways thought thev were tough and could fight, hui thev couldn't. Guvs 
like .Aaron and Boar Hog would bear them up when the\ caught them 

Jelly was what we called a big-time pimp around New Orleans. 
He had that gold on his teeth and a diamond in one. If you wanted 
to find Jelly you had to go to the whorehouses, because that s where 
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he'd be pitnpin'. Music was just a sideline for him to prove he had 
something to work at in the District. If Jelly wasn't in a whorehouse 
he was Irving to he a slick pool shooter or a card shark. I le wanted 
everyhody to think he was a big-time gambler, but be couldn't shoot 
pool and wasn't a \en good gambler. If you listened to jelly talk about 
gambling, you'd think be was the greatest gambler in the world, but it 
you played with him you'd know different. Just like he did a lot of lying 
on his [Library nil Congress records. 1 le claimed he invented a lot of 
things he didn't. If you d listen to him talk long enough, bed claim he 
invented the piano or anything else that came to his mind. V\ hen he'd 
gel through talking, he'd make you believe anything he told you; he- 
was a ven good talker. Jelly was always talking hiiuscll into something. 
I'm only speaking lacts about Jelly, because he's still a Friend of mine. 
Jelly had a nice style ol playing the backward bass. A whole lot of 
guys play thai style now. I le bad a lut of numbers Ik- could play, like 
I he Pearls, He worked both of his hands together: he couldn't work 
one separate from the other. He had a good right hand, but bis left hand 
was no good. If you listen to "Hie Pearls" and "King Porter Stomp." you 
can tell bow them hands worked together. King Porter Stomp is strictly 
a bass number, and Jelly bad to get someone else to plav it right for him. 
I don't know this first-hand, but some of the guvs said that he had to get 
high-powered guvs like Tony Jackson. Albert Carroll, or Udell Wilson to 
go and cut the bass parts of a record lor him. Jelly would play the 
melody with his right hand and the other guy would play the hass be- 
hind what he did. U was like Pele Johnson. Meade Lux Lewis, and Al- 
bert Amnions. Pete played more blues than any of them, and Meade 
Lux Lewis played a lot ol blues, but they didn't have no left, hand and 
could only play in one key. Vlbcrt Ammnns was a musician who could 
play with both hands in any key. Albert would play the bass parts for 
them on records. Pete and Meade Lux Lewis could never play in any 
hand because of just playing in one key. Jelk is what we called a honky- 
tonk piano player. 

Jelly was the hesl-enlertaining piano player by himself in the 
sporting houses. He knew all the dirty songs, and that's where he was 
great. When a customer would come in the door. Jcllv would make up 
a dirty rhyme on your name and play it to his piano playing, Lvcn if 
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\Dti d walk by the place, hed get off a rhvme and start vamping on the 
piano. They didn't play or sing no pop numbers. We had another gu\ 
around New Orleans named Black Pete thai was great at thai too. A 
bass player named George Jones was the besi at rhvmes. He made 
more money than am musician around New Orleans and couldn't 
play a nickel's worth of bass. He worked the whorehouses, banquets. 
and parties. L very body would hire him. II you were giving a partv. 
you'd hire him and give him a list ol the names ol the people who were 
coming. When they'd walk in. he'd saw on his bass and make up a 
lunny rhyme on their name. Alter the guests were there, he'd stand up 
sawing the bass and talking funny. 1 le even had a special pocket he 
kept most ol" his tips in. Sometimes during the party he'd turn his 
pockets out to show how little money hed made, and people would 
give him more. Jelly did rhvming like George except J elk put more 
music to it. 

Jelly was right that the piano players in those days made more 
money than other musicians. "ITicy got a lot ol rips because they were 
pla\ ing the w horehouses. Jelly also got in ASCAP before am ol the 
other musicians from New Orleans and claimed all kinds of blues 
numbers, before that they were anybody's numbers. They were just 
blues in B-Hat or some other kev. He used to play the numbers and 
have a writer (here to write the notes down. Then they'd make up a 
lead sheet, send it in, and get it copyrighted. 

Up in New York I used to play with Jelly. I never used to sit around 
and listen to him plav and talk, though. He was always talking one 
thing and doing another, lie said that ja// music should be played 
softly with plenty ol swing. But jelly didn't plav what he talked: he 
talked sweet ja// and played a juggy style. It didn't swing like mosi jazz 
■ ind wasn't up-to-date like James R Johnson's. 



Around New York. Jelly would always be saying he had a job and start 
getting a band together for rehearsal. He'd hire a rehearsal hall, and 
we'd rehearse with him for two or three weeks, then nothing would 
happen. What would happen was Jelly had a job all right. He'd talk 
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hansel! on a job. but he d just keep Miking to the guy w ha was going 
to hire him. and before he d get In pl.iv, he'd talk himself right (int. 
I he guv would fire Jelly jus! so he wouldn't ha\e to listen to him talk. 
He got a job playing the World's Fair in 1432, that 1 was gonna be on. 
We got fired before we opened up. but we got a week's pay and didn't 
do no work. Jelly told us the guy was scared for bis money and got 
sally. Most ol the time ue didn't get any pay, but we'd be glad to tome 
to rehearsal because we didn't have no job anyhow. I don t think Jclh 
really cared w heiher he got the job or not because he had plenty of 
money coming in from song royalties. 

Jelly couldn't play good behind someone's singing. There's a whole 
lot of piano players w ho can't do that. Earl Mines, as great as he is, 
can't play with a singer. Guys like Jelly and Hincs are too much for 
themselves—they're so busy playing Tor themselves you can't hear the 
singer tor w bat the piano player's doing. Jelly was a good man by him- 
self or in one of those w horehouses. 

One time in New York we made some records with Wilton Craw- 
ley. Crawley hired Jelly Hi get a group together for the date, then he 
loroot about it. He hired Luis Russell to gel another group together 
for the same date. Both groups showed up for the date, jelly was re- 
ally hot — him and Craw ley spent the w hole two hours for the daLe ar- 
guing. We had to come back tor the next day to make the records. Jelly 
and the \ ictor people told Craw lev be had to pay all the musicians. 
So Craw ley bad to pay lor three groups, two the first day and one the 
second. Jelly came back and played the piano with us. 

Tlie most barm Jelly ever did was to himself. He just talked too 
much. Musicians called him "Loudmouth' or "Run at the Mouth." 
I le'd stand on a corner and talk very loud and get himself in trouble. 
He used to always tell me that New Orleans had the besL musicians, 
i'd argue with him and say. "No. man. New Orleans had the luckiest 
musicians You take Johnny Dodds, Sidney Bechel. and those guys. 
they just lucked up on making some early records. Guys uke Manuel 
Perez. Arnold Mel oyer. Frank Keeley. and Tig Chambers, they could 
play, but where are ihey r " 1 ihink there were a lot of guys around New 
Orleans ^ni] New York like James P. Johnson who plaved better than 
Jelly. 
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One piano player JclK talked about that was a great piano player was 
lorn Jackson. He wrote some good musk too. He didn't pta\ flashv 

like Jelly, but w bat he did, be did nice. His stuff had more swing than 
Jelly, but even Clarence \\ illiams had more suing than Jelly. Tom and 
Clarence wrote down a lot ol tunes for jelly and Clarence might have 
stolen some from Jelly: Clarence was a horse thief. 

Tony was one of the first guys to leave for Chicago He left a hoot 
the time frank Kccley did. All of those guvs look the train. A lot of lit- 
tle trumpet players went up. Sugar Johnny went up. He had a trum- 
pet style like Armstrong and Oliver. He was a huge guy, bigger than 
Keppard or Oliver. I think he was from around Breakaway, Louisiana. 
I Ic played at Pete La la's lor a long time before he left. Another guy 
who left early was a guy named "Pork." He played for a while and fi- 
nally got on the Chicago police lorce. He was a chief detective and 
played in the policemen's band. When Joe Oliver went up. he made it 
bigger than any ol them because he started to make records. 

There were a lot of piano players around New Orleans besides 
Jelly. Some of them were Alfred Wilson, Sore Dick. Albert Calb, Drag 
Nasty. Udell Wilson. Clarence Williams. Black Pete, and a whole 
bunch of guys. Ldell Wilson was from Kansas City, and a lot of the 
iuvs came from places like thai to get jobs working the District. Black 
Pete played at a small house on Caspar Street. Albert Carroll used to 
play out at the theater in I incoln Park. 

The piano players waited For their tricks just like the girls did. If 
a trick was good lor the girls, it was good for the piano player too. 
Most of the guys who went in the whorehouses were half stewed 
and the drunker they were, the more money they'd tip. The cus- 
tomer picked out the girl and piano player he wanted, and they'd go 
off to a room. The customer and the girl would drink and make love 
while the piano player would play some slow blues. The piano play- 
ers only made ^0 cents or one dollar a night from the house, but 
sometimes they'd made t() dollars or 60 dollars a night in tips. Thev 
never wanted to sec a guy come in with a tuxedo on. because they 
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knew they didn't have nothin'in their pockets and they wouldn't get 
.i good tip. 

\losi til the guys who played piano around New Orleans wouldn't 
play with a band. We'd call them sissies or say, "Look at that faggot 
up there. "The band musicians thought piano was for women. The 
guys w ho played piano would learn another instrument like guitar or 
violin tn net with a band. The guitar was the piano For the bands. 
There were other reasons we didn't use a piano. The band had 
to bring the instruments, and you can't carry no piano around wuh 
you. and none of the places hail pianos in them. Another reason was 
mosl of the piano players couldn't read and could only play in one key 

like I slurp. Musi ut I he l>,ii nk mil kin t transpose tin- sit n> pki\ 

with them. 

A coUple of guvs I remember who switched instruments to play in 
a band were Tommy Benton and a guy named Cato. Calo had a stiff 
leg. so we called him 'Pinelcg." 1 le learned to play string bass; Tommy 
learned to play guitar. I le said he didn't want no one calling him a 
sissy and all that. If we were at a place where they had a piano. 
Tommy would play it sometimes, I le couldn t read music but could 
play in all the keys. 

The Tuxedo Band was the first band alter Robichaux's to use 
piano. They had to rent their own piano and put it in the dance halk 
A guy named [Richard M.] \l\ Knee Jones played the piano for them. 
I called him "'Pineleg,' And Inr a longtime 1 thought he had a wooden 
lea. but ii was just stiff and didn't have any feeling in it. When I played 
with the band 1 used to hit his leg with my bow and sa\. "I just wanted 
i>> vet i! wiu're in tune '■. lili us." lie published SCOUpleof numbers 
around New Orleans, 

Steve Lewis, the piano player who played with Piron. lived next 
door to me when we were kids, I le lived with his aunt, and she didn't 
want him to plav pianu. When shed go off she'd lock him out ol the 
house so he couldn't play the piano. I led wait until she was gone, 
then climb in a window to practice. I'd watch for him. anil if she'd 
come too siKin. I'd throw some rocks at the house so he could get in 
belore she caught him. Steve couldn't read, but Piron taught him tu 
play in all the keys. 
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Clarence Williams was a (riend oj mint- in New Orleans. He worked 

some in the sporting houses, hut nut as much as I he other guys. 
Clarence knew Jelly in New Orleans, hut 1 don't think jelly I. night 
him am piano. Clarence knew how to play piano before he lel'l 
Plaquemine. Louisiana. 1 don't think Jelly could teach anybody any- 
thing because he was too busy talking. 

Clarence wasn't down there too long when he and Armand Pirnn 
opened a little music store and music publishing house. I think that 
was around 1910 or 1912. We used to rehearse there sometimes. If 
vou had written a number, vmi'd ao re Clarence to write it down. He 
could write very fast; as fast as you could do the number, he could 
write it down. .Uter he'd write it down, he'd arrange it and send it to 
have it copyrighted and published. Clarence always managed to cut 
himself in on a number. When a number was published, it would h&\ e 
four hi I he names un it. ( la it rice o..ilIl1 gel a-- mm. h nl it as lie could 
His name would he in two or three places, and the guy who realty 
wrote it was usually way down the line. After he got through, he had 
more of your number than vou did. Louis Armstrong wrote "Sister 
Kate" and had Clarence put it down, copyrighted and published it, 
and Louis never did get nothin lor it Clarence was a real horse thiel 
We called him "Spool Head." He didnt have that little old sharp head 
for nothin". None of us ever called him Spool Head' to his face 
though. Around New Orleans I didnt know Clarence was my cousin. 
I found that out way late in New York. 

Clarence was the first guy from New Orleans to go up North and 
start making records. lie played piano on a whole lot of them. It was 
really something to make records in those days, They had a mega- 
phone lor everyone to play in. and they couldn't record certain in- 
struments, like the siring bass. If vou cut a hog [made a mistake] in 
a record in those days, vou had to slop and start over on a whole new 
wax. Sometimes you even had to come back later and do it all over. 
Nowadays if you cut a hog. ihey have vou play a couple of bars over 
and splice it in. 
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1 Jit? shuttering of Storyville put mare prostitutes than juzz musicians 
on the rolls of the unemployed, hut for the latter there was sufficient 
belt lightening. Some of the steadiest jobs had gone, and New Orleans 
musicians began to pay attention to reports jdtering buck from 
Chicago about high wages iiiere and the brisk demand jar those 
who could play in (he authentic style that seemed a iVew Orleans 
monopoly. Public interest in the new musical style bad been whetted 
by appearances of the Original Dixieland Jazz Band and by their fast- 
selling records on the Victor label, liy 1920 Freddie Keppard. King 
Oliver, johnny and Baby Dodds, Sidney Bechet, Honore Dutrev, and 
L. man ue I Perez -were in Chicago. Others, like felly Roll Morton, Papa 
Mutt Carey, and Kid Ory, went to California. Still others. Pops among 
them, took employment on the riverboats; they too were headed north, 
though at a more leisurely pace. Pops Foster began his travels in 1917 
when he joined the Fate Marable Jnzz Syneopaturs on the SS Belle of 
the Bend, Alarabie was a leading contractor of bands for riverboats. 
A pianist and steam calliope virtuoso, Marable was a native of Pad- 
ucah, Kentucky, who had been employed on riverbouts almost con- 
tinuously after 190?, .Alumni of Fate Afuruble bands would eventually 
include Pops, Louis Armstrong, Bed .Allen, the Dodd brothers, 
Emanuel ^@t^e^>. ; J^^N«pP@Ki.^^^.-- v lC^(9& -r^n^^U^a^^^. -aftsEvK^EsqagEj^*^ Earl Bost|e, 
Gene Sedric, andjinmiy Bianton, Duke Ellington's great bass player. 
A/arable remained on the overhauls until the)' stopped using hands in 
the *:>(.)s and then worked ashore in St. Louis, where he died in 1947. 
The riverboats were floating dance halls, the natural successors 
to the romantic side wheelers eulogized by Mark twain in Life on the 
Mississippi and to the showboats that brought opera and mmstrelry 
to the river towns at the turn of the century, Since few towns boasted 
ballrooms, what could have been more convenient than to bring both 
dance hail and an authentic New Orleans orchestra to the town dock 
for an afternoon or evening of fun' The Belle of the Bend belonged to 
a fleet of riverboats operated by the St reck/us .family of New Orleans, 
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pioneers of the floating dance hull idea. Musicians ate, slept, lived 
and played together aboard ship for weeks or months at a stretch. 
Bandleaders, usually older than the sidcmen. acted as heads of their 
musical families. Discipline was strict, drunkards and agitators were 
weeded out and discharged along the way. Most veterans o/ the river- 
boats have described the (nod and accommodations as good: in ad- 
dition to ones keep, the salaries, although not prince Iv, afforded the 
more provident an opportunity to accumulate a stake. "The rive rboafs 
ran as far north as Si. Paul, occasionally they found (heirwuv up the 
Missouri and Ohio rivers. In this fashion \ew Orleans jazz spread 
through Middle. America. The towns where (he hoots slopped made 
significant contributions to jazz style in the following generations, Bix 
Heiderbeefee lost no opporl unity In hear the flouting orchestras when 
they played his hometown oj Davenport. Iowa- St. Louts was much 
impressed by New Orleans trumpet stars Keppard. .Armstrong, and 
( ) liver, and ended up becoming a trumpet-players town and the cen- 
ter of a school of brilliant brass style beginning with Dewev Jackson 
and ending with Miles Davis. 

Two photographs show Pops Foster during his riverbouf period. 
One shows the Fate Muruble band on the SS Sidney M'ith Baby 
Dodds, drums; Bebe Ridgley. trombone: Joe Howard and Limis Arm- 
strong, comets: Fate Marable. piano, David Jones, alto horn, johnnv 
Dodds. clarinet; Johnny St. Cry, banjo: and Foster, string bass. The 
photograph is dated I l JIS. The other, taken in the early '20s. shows 
Eddie .AJJens Gold \\ hispering Orchestra aboard the SS Capitol, an- 
other Strecfe/us boat, with Johnnv St. Cvron banjo and Pops on tuhn 
und doubling on bass. ,As Pops has told us, he played both instru- 
ments, and from his account und that oj other jazzmen it is evident 
thai a ureal deal a) doubling look place, i he role oj the contrabass us 
the essentia! string instrument &f the jazz rhythm section was nut 
J irmly established until [lie (ale 20s. 

Ross Russell 
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Chapter 7 

On the Boats 



"Most everybody came alone but left with somebody on 
their arm.... everybody was having fun in those days." 



(MoJJjeK*) 



From about IMS to 1917 I was with Armand Piron's orchestra at 
Irartchina's- \t hrsl we hud Arthur Campbell on piano, Peter 
Bocage on trumpet, lorn Benton on guitar, me on bass, and Piron. vio- 
lin. Arthur Campbell left after a while and Tom Benton took over on 
piano, and then Johnny St, Cyr look his place on guitar. About this 
lime piano starred being used in some places. Usualh we didn't have 
a trombone, but once in a while we did. Spanish Port was like Coney 
Island, it was on the lake. Thej had .t mean chef out at Tranchinus, 
a real nasty guy. He was supposed to feed us a sreak dinner one night 
and he wouldn't, so Johnny St. Cyr and me quit. When they got it 
straightened out. 1 had gone to longshore v\ork that paid more money. 
About a week after I quit at I'raiu hina's. Captain Johnny Streck- 
Ilis anil Peter Bocagc came lor me to gu on the boats. They had h'rankie 
Onsen s Eagle Band out there for a while, hut thev couldn't make il be- 
cause they had to read music and they couldn't. Most of the big stars 
around New Orleans couldn't read. It was the first time colored mu- 
sicians had ever worked on the boats. For about two months we 
rounded up musicians for the Strcckfus people. We couldn't get Baby 
Dodds right away, so we got another guy named Alexander Lewis. He 
was a nice little drummer. I le didn't think the job was gonna last, so he 
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i] tut and went with one of them little louring shows. We had Louis 
Cotlreli tor a while. 1 le was one ot the best drummers we had around 
New Orleans both Tor a show drummer and an all-around drummer. 
Am music you gave him he could play. Uc ended up having three or 
lour drummers before we finally got Bab\ Dodds. who could read good 
enough. 1 went down to St. Catherines Hall where he was playing 
every Sunday night with Willie High towers band and finalK got him to 
come with us, Everybodj was crazy about him. 

Joe Howard and Peter Bocage played trumpets in the band. Peter 
could also play violin and trombone; he was good. We got Sam Dutrcy 
on clarinet; Dave Jones on mellophone: Johnny St, Cvr, banjo; Frankie 
Dusen, trombone; Fate M arable on piano; Baby Dodds on drums; and 
me on bass. When the picture was taken on the boat, Sam Dutrcy was 
drunk that day so Johnny Dodds came and sal in for him Frankie 
Dusen w as on and off the boats iw ice; he just couldn't read and we got 
Babe Ridgley Fate had been on the boat a long lime placing at ihc 
piano bar at the back pi the boat. A lot ol guvs who came on the boat 
didn't make it because they said it was too strict. You had to go to re- 
hearsals on Tuesday and Friday mornings, and vou got fined more tor 
missing a rehearsal than vou did lor missing a night's work, Ym also had 
to play the music you had. and a lot of guys couldn't do it. 1 couldn t 
read so good in those days, but once 1 heard a number, that was all I 
needed. 1 stood by the piano at rehearsals so I could dig the chords 
from it. 



The Srreckfus people were funny to work for. You play music to suit 
them, not the public. As long as they were happy you bad the job. You 
had 14 numbers to play in an evening, and vou changed numbers 
even two weeks. The numbers were long. You'd pla\ the whole num- 
ber and maybe two or ihree encores and sometimes two choruses. A 
lot ol guys didn't like that and quit. The Streckfus people made mu- 
sicians out of a whole lot of guys that way. Louis Armstrong, Johnny 
St. Cyr, and I didn't know nolhin" about reading' when we went on the 
boats, but we did when we came off. That's what started us off. 
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As long as I can remember, the Streckl'uses had an excursion boat 
with a live-piece white band playing around New Orleans. It was 
called the He lie of the Bend. It went out even night and played a 
dance. They also had showboats that played the little towns around 
Louisiana. 

Captain Johnny Streekfus came up with a name for us — the Jazz 
Syncupalors. That's the first time I heard the name jazz. Later on in 
1919 we changed the name to hate Marable and His Jazz Maniacs. 
After that even body started being jazz this and jazz that — Papa Ce- 
Icslin and I lis Jazz Band and like that. Before it was like Ory and His 
RagLime Band, ' ihe Strcckfus people always wanted us to play music 
at a tempo of" 60 beats [per minute j or up. When you got down around 
40 or 45. guys would be out on the floor doing nothing but shaking 
their butts very slow dnd dirty. The boats had floorwalkers looking for 
guys who were twisting themsehes .ill up like thai 



Arnold Metoyer played trumpet for a while on the boat when we were 
around New Orleans. He'd show up for the dance and say, "Man, mv 
kid was siek so I had to hock my horn." Captain Johnny Streekfus 
would loan him the horn they kept on the boat and give him money to 
get his out. It kept happening all the time, so they finally made him 
leave his horn on the boat. Arnold loved to play kotch and would lose 
all I lis money trying to play it. When we were playing at Jim Tom's 
Boad House in 1 420, he'd always come out there saying he'd lost his 
horn. So we had to fire him 



Most of the times I worked on the boats in New Orleans, I aiso 
worked at longshore w r ork during the week. The boats only worked on 
Friday night, two dances on Saturday, and at least one on Sunday. If 
there was a special party or something we'd play all dav and then at 
night on Sunday. Sometimes you'd play special dates during the 
weeks. All the dances on the riverbuals were for the whites except 
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when we went to St. Louis, where we had ones for the colored on 
Monday nights. You'd pay 50 cents to gel on and be given a little hook 
for the 14 dances, You'd make notes in the hook about who the dance 
was with and where vou'd meet. Like In the left side ol the pi I (it house, 
or by the candy wheel, or downstairs at the bar. Most everybody came 
alone but left with somebody on their arm. It was a pleasure lo see 
Lhem having such a good time. Man. everybody was having lun in 
those davs. The boat left at 9:00 p.m. and went downstream quite a 
ways, then started back to get in at 1 1:30 p.m. We started playing at 
8:30 P.M. and played for an hour tied up at the dock. If I wasn't doing 
longshore work, we'd go to baseball games, the racetrack, or shoot 
pool during the day 

We got started playing on the boats just before the influenza epi- 
demic of 1917. It hit and we had to lay ofl for a coupie ot months. V\e 
Hnishcd out that season, and then I did longshore work until 1918. 
when I went back on the boats. In 1918 we played the boats in New 
Orleans and got the band together to go lo St. Louis in 1919. 



Fate .Marable was on the boats for the Streckfus people a long time be- 
fore anybody else. I le was practically raised on the boats because his 
mother worked on Lhe boats when he was born. She was a maid on one 
of the boats thev had to tow barges up and down the river. She would 
take care of the rooms for the crew. I never met Fates mother, but I met 
lus brother and sister. His brother worked at the soda fountain on the 
boats for a while, and he was around New V>rk lor a while. Fate was 
from Paducah. Kentucky, and in the summer he would go up tlu river 
on the steamer Washington on a tramp trip. They'd go all the w,i\ up the 
Mississippi to Dubuque. Iowa. They'd stay up the river for four months 
during summer, then come back to New ( )rleans tor eight months. I he 
river really froze up in winter. Fate played the piano and the steam cal- 
liope before any of the colored musicians went on the Iwats. 

On May 3, 19 19, 1 left New Orleans with Fate's band. We left on 
the train and got off at Paducah, Kentucky, to join the union because 
they didn't have any colored union in New Orleans, We stayed in the 
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union one night and translerred to Local 44 in Si. Louis. I he next 
morning we caught the train 10 Rock Island. Illinois, to pick up the 
steamer St. Paul We got to Rock Island May 5, 1919. and opened 
\l.i\ lo, 1^19. at Rock Island on the boat While we were there the) 
cut enough ice out of the river to last a month. Thev had a hig saw, 
and guys would gel out there and cut big blocks out for the freezer. 
Some of ihe guys like Pcier Bocage didn't want to go to St. Louis, so 
they quit. 

The boat carried no passengers or cargo; it was strath for enter- 
tainment and for us to sleep on. Our pa\ was 35 dollars a week with 
room and board on the boat. In St, I otiis it was 65 dollars a week and 
no room and board. When we first went on the boat with Hate it was 
$37.50 a week with no room and board. Our schedule was to Alton. Illi- 
nois, where we played a couple of nights, then there was a little town 
be-lore Keokuk. Iowa, we played, then we played a couple of nighls al 
Keokuk. \Vc were the first big boat to go through the locks at Keokuk. 
We stopped al a little town called Louisiana. Missouri, and then went 
to hirt Madison. Dcs Moines, and Dubuque. Iowa. Later on we used 
to go up the Mississippi as lar as St. Paul. Minnesota. We started back 
from Dubuque, and it sure was cold there. I Tie boat had to hurry to be 
in St Louis on May 30, which was Decoration Dij That was a hig day 
We stayed in St. Louis awhile Ix-tnre taking off again. 



When we went on the boats in 1919. we had the greatesl band Irom 
Dubuque. Iowa, to New Orleans. Even around Si. Louis we were the 
best. They had some good musicians in St. Louis but no good bands. 
The Streckfus people had lour hands on two boats running out ol St. 
Louis, and none of them were from St. Louts. Thej had to send jwu\ 
to New Orleans. Chicago, Iowa, and Paducah. Kentucky, to get them. 
The two bands from Chicago were I .ouis Panico and Ralph lienson. 
The one from Paducah. Kentucky, was Percy Suggs, and Irom Iowa 
there was Tom and His lowaians. Sugjts and lon\ played mostly on the 
steamer Syttmej. Percy Suggs would get the boat in \ew Orleans and 
take it lo Iowa, then Tom and his lx»ys would take it on up the Ohio 
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River to Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania. All the bands were while except us 
and Suggs; we were the only colored. The while hands all had violins 
and played real sweet music. All the music I ever heard when we trav- 
eled was very tame. We hardly played any |x>p numliers after Louis Arm- 
strong came un the boat. We started n imping and played mostly ragtime 
like "Maple Leaf Rag.'' "Bag of Rags.'' "Champagne Rag." In Si. 1 outs 
we could gel all the ragtime music, and we played more ot it than wc 
did around New Orleans. They didn't seem to play rags am place else. 

The Streckfus people had different bonis and did quite a hil ol shuffling 
of ihe bands on the boats, there was die Capitol, the <itlney. tlie/S, 
and the St Paul. They lore up the JS after they got the Capitol. I plnvcd 
mosih on the steamer Si. Paul. The St. Piitil and the Capitol would play 
out of St. Louis and make trips up and down ihe Mississippi from St. 
Louis. One would go up the n\er and the other would go down. On the 
two boats playing around St. I .outs, the\ had two bands. Benson's band 
and "limy and his lowaians would lease on their boat about H:(K) p.m. 
and get back about 1 1:00 P.M. Our boat would leave about 1 1:30 v v. 
I be white guys came around to hear our music and they liked it. I neyd 
all come over and get on our boat and have a good time. 

Kate's band was called the night band on the steamer St. Paul. It 
was a tough band, and we had people lined up to get on the boat. 
When we llrst slaried piaving in St. Louis, we had some guys always 
standing around the bandstand. We didn't know who they were but 
later on we found out they were guards. The Strcckfus people thought 
we might have trouble from the while musicians and the gangsters, 
but we didn't have any. The Streckfus people wouldn't let us play any 
other jobs around St. Louis because they claimed the gangsters wen. 
after us. The gangsters weren't even thinking about us. I be Streckfus 
people just didn't want us to get crowds anyplace but on ihe boats, 
and they thought we might quit and go someplace elsr. When we 
went to work for them, they had a little one-room shack down on the 
waterfront. After we went on the boats they moved downtown and 
look a w hole floor of offices — we made them so much monev. In the 
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lour months of summer in 1919, most of the time we worked from 
eight In the morning until 1 1:30 at mght. That was long playing. 

Besides the dunces at night. they ran excursions during the day. For 
the dances at night one oT the boats would go up the river and one 
down. The one going up the river would go as far as Alton, Illinois, and 
would take six hours to get there. Then they'd turn the boat around, 
start back: it took two hours to come down. The one going down the 
river would go as lar as the army barracks — I think it was the Jefferson 
Barracks— and then come back. The St. Paul was known as the rough 
boat where they played jazz. The Capitol was known as a clean boat 
where they played sweet music, bach one had their own special crowd. 

The Strecklus people liked to have a guy who fronted his own 
band. They had Fate, Charlie Creath, Dewey Jackson, Eddie, 'Mien, 
and a guy named Floyd Campbell: he only lasted about a yoar. We all 
got paid by the Streckfus people, not by Fate or the other guys, and 
they did the hiring and bring. Fate got more than us because he was 
hired as leader. He would call the numbers and start them off, and 
conduct rehearsals. You had a book of numbers and you played them 
for a month. Then you got another set. We played the numbers dif- 
ferent lengths; sometimes we'd play one chorus, sometimes three, and 
then we'd make different endings. Fate used to trick the band on new 
numbers. He d get a new number and wouldn't show it to the band for 
a couple of days. He'd read it over and practice it on bis lap every 
evening. Then on Friday rehearsal he'd show it to us, then sit down 
and play it like he could play it straight from the music. 



I didn't learn how to read music good until I went to New Yark in 1929. 
Johnny St. Cyr and 1 used to have to really work on the numbers we 
played in Fate's band. On the boat they had a cashier who had a good ear 
for music. She used to keep a lead sheet, and when we hit a clinker shed 
mark it down. Then the Streckfus people would make us do it right. We'd 
call the clinkers "blue notes." I got fired a whole lot of times oft' the boats 
and hired a lot of times. Thcv didn't want Captain johnny Streckfus to 
drink, and I'd sneak whiskey to him. I'd tie a string on a bottle and throw 
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it over the back of the boat or bide it somewhere else. When Captain 
Johnny would get dnmk he'd run around the boat and fire everybody but 
me. That made Captain Joe suspicious of me. One day in Dubuque, 
Iowa, he caught rne and Captain Johnny with the whiskey hid under the 
seats. He was a hot baby, but he didn't fire me that time, 



When we played little towns along the riven they'd advertise ahead of 
time what night we were stopping. Wed come in at about three in the 
afternoon, and Hate would be on top of the boat playing the steam cal- 
liope and everyone would he down at the river to sec the boat come 
in. Then about 7:00 p.m. Fate would play the calliope again to let 
everyone know the boat's in town. There were two calliopes on the 
boat, the steam one on top and the electric one by the bandstand. 
Sometimes Fate would play the electric one with the band, but most 
times he'd play the piano. If you were standing next to those things 
you couldn't hear people talking for 15 or 20 minutes afterwards. Fate 
was a fair piano player who could read pretty good. 

The riverboats had to lower their stacks when thev went under a 
bridge. They'd lay the slacks right down on lop of the boat. After they 
got under they'd raise them again. When you went to work on the 
boats you had to walk a little narrow plank to get aboard. If you wob- 
bled or looked like you were drunk, they wouldn't let you come on the 
boat. Sometimes we'd be drunk and would fall off in the water. 

At fort Madison, Iowa, Johnny St. Cat was going to have some 
teeth pulled, and I decided to have a couple pulled because Johnny 
was. The dentist said some of my back teeth needed pulling too. He 
pulled about sev< n of mine and a bunch of Johnny's Neither one ol 
us could eat for a week after that. 

On July 4, 1919, Louis Armstrong, Johnny Dodds, and me got off 
the boat and went up a hill in St. Louis to Boots Saloon to get a half 
pint of whiskey each until Prohibition blew oyer. We didn't think it 
was going to last. On the boat they sold ice cream and soda pop, and 
they bad a big freezer to keep it in. After Prohibition came, the boot- 
leggers would keep their whiskey in the freezer and sell it on the boat. 
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The dances on the rivcrboats were segregated. Monday night out of St. 
Louis was (or the. colored. There were as mam whites as colored on 
Monday nights, and you could hardk get on the boats that night. In New 
Orleans no colored were allowed on the boats. In Memphis and Pitts- 
burgh sometimes they had colored on Moudav nights. We called Mon- 
days "getaway night" because you could get away with anything. The guys 
in the band would walk around smoking cigarettes and drinking and 
comedown off the stand. On getaway night we used to nearly wreck the 
boat when we got to lighting. If a big right breaks out in any dance hall, 
it's important you keep playing so the crowd won't panic. On the boats 
it's very important the people keep dancing. If they all run to one side 
of die boat, the boat'lt tip over. It seems that most fights break out around 
the bandstand, and a lot or them want to get right up on the bandstand 
and fight. Usually you have three or four guys around the bandstand just 
to keep people from getting up on it. When the shootin* starts it gets 
rough. The first shootin' I was in was at MeCall Plantation. Willie had 
just laid the bass down and started outside. One bullet went right 
through the string bass. I was outside and jumped in a barrel. The guy 
that did the shootin' ran past me and took off over a barbed-wire fence. 
I le left about hall his pants on the fence. On the boats the guys who 
acted up got put in the freezer with the ice cream and the soda pop. One 
guy started trouble when we were just getting goin'. He spent the whole 
evening there and was blue and stiff when he got out. Red McKenzie, 
the guy who blew the comb, used to be one of those little tough guys and 
was always standing at the bandstand getting in trouble. One night the 
bouncer hit him on lop of the head, and he bounced right up into the 
bouncer's hand. I used to tell him later, 'You got a verv tough head." 



Ernest Johnson was a bass player in one of the bands on the river. One 
day we were talking, and he said he had some chafing between his legs 
and wanted to know what to do about it. I told him to put some Sloane's 
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Liniment on it and rub it in. and that would cure it right. I never 
thought the guv would he crazv enough to do it. 1 he poorguj did i) and 
tben jumped in the river to keep from burning up He couldn't walk lor 
a week. I le was gonna shoot me over it. 

There were four colored bass players on the boats. 1 was the first, 
then Jim Johnson. Henry Kimball who I admired so much, and then 
Al Morgan, Sam's brother, who got a Job way late. Isaac Jefferson 
was a piano player who worked the boats with us and was very good. 
Burroughs Lovingood was another guy that played piano \er\ gnnd 
The last time I saw Isaac he had a good job in Detroit in the tth. With 
Fate we had a very good tromhonc player named U.S. Grant Cooper. 
He was about the si/.e of Jimmy Archey and louked like him. We 
needed a guy who could read music good and he could. Before him 
we had Behe Bidglcy for about a month. But he quit and went back 
ro New Orleans. Grant Cooper wasn't any fly trombone player, but he 
could play w hat he saw. Later on he was with Charlie Creath. We got 
Louis Armstrong out of the On Band to work with us. Louis was the 
only one out of Ory's hand who could read at all, and Louis couldn't 
read so good. Joe Howard, one of the old trumpet players in Fates 
hand, gave Louis a lot of help. Louis should give Joe a whole lot of 
credit. Dave Jones, the mellophone player in the band, helped Louis 
too. Dave played as much music on mellophone as Louis did on trum- 
pet. He wanted to pla\ sa\ though, just like I wanted to play tuba, and 
no one could tell me anything. Another guy who helped Louis was 
Sam Dulrey. Later on Lil Armstrong helped I ouis a lot. I il plaved a 
whole lot of piano. Louis can read very good now. 

Some of those old records just don't move me at all. Like the one 
my brother's on with Fate- — it stinks. If you try to play like those guys 
did back then, you're dead. Alter we got back to New Orleans in 1919, 
the Streckfus people hired another bunch of guvs lor Tate's band. I 
think the only guys that were left were Louis Armstrong and Babv 
Dodds. Babv left soon after that. 
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The opening paragraphs of the next chapter ^iitnish the jazz historian 

with valuable information. I he enlargement of the small juzz hand 
into the 10- or J2-piece dunce orchestra was part aj the inevitable 
co mme re ia lizatian a] New Orletins music. Pops places the date as 
early as 1921. Brass and reed sections were doubled or even tripled, 
and saxophones were introduced to smooth out the overall sound oj 
the bund. I he old New Orleans front line with its junctional cornel- 
trombone-clarinet instrumentation would eventually disappear; the 
Saxophone would overpower and eventually doom the clarinet. The 
greater instrumentation created difficulties for ennirubassists; us Pop 
relates, he bought and began playing his first tuba in 1 92 J. Only the 
bmss buss possessed sufficient power to drive the rhythm sections of 
the new dance orchestras, or so the leaders and music contractors 
thought. It would he several years before Pops stopped doubling and 
convinced bandleaders thai the string bass was indeed the most suit- 
able instrument /or the rhythm section. 

No trace of the glass recordings made by the Gold Whispering 
Band has ever been found, but Pops's disclosure will Undoubtedly set 
collectors on the shadowy trail. Pops's tenure with the inflated Eddie 
Alien Orchestra, apparently not much to his lifting, marked the end 
of his first riverboat period. Several New Orleans jazzmen who had 
gone to the West Coast reported good jobs to he hud in that part of 
the country, and Raps accepted trombonist Kid Ory's invitation to Join 
a band Working at the One Eleven in I <>s Angeles, I he place of em- 
ployment proved to be a laxi-danee hall. (Pops's recollection notwith- 
standing, the location was most likely i i i West Third Street, since 
Alain and Spring are parallel J ihe ureu was then known /or its dime- 
a-dance parlors, rather sedate versions of the New Orleans cabaret. 
Customers puid ten cents for the privilege o/ dancing with glamorous 
hostesses; the dunces fasted about 60 seconds each, requiring con- 
stant changes of tunes and tempo. VJter the job with Kid Or\' at the 
One Eleven, Pops worked with Papa Alutl Carey, ujine New Orieuns 
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trumpeter, at the Liberty on I'hird Street east of Mum. Los Angeles 
proved to a be dull plate. Although Ory and Carey stayed on, Pops re- 
turned in 1923 to St. Louis, which hod become a famHiar secondary 
base of operations during his riverboaf period. Musical activity was on 
a level only below (hat in Chicago and \trwAbrfc. Charlie C'reuth and 
Dewey Jackson were booking \egro orchestras; Franirie fnnnbuuer 
had a dazzling bund a( I he .Arcadia Ballroom with Bi.v Heiderhecfie, 
Pee Wee Hussell and. brie/Iv. jack Teugurden and Peek Kcllev. I he 
onlv untoward aspect of working ifl Si. Louis was I hat jazz hands were 
really dance orchestras, cut in the new style and tailored to the re- 
quirements of ballroom audiences. The pure Sew Orleans stvle was 
being submerged. Bops began playing Cuba, again. 

In 192-1 Pops made hisjirst phonograph records jor Okeh, as a 
member o/ the Charlie Creatli Juzz-O-.Muniacs. \ man named Ralph 
Peer headed the art is ts-and- repertoire department of Okeh and was 
m charge of building a jazz and blues catalog to e.vpfoit the "race" mar- 
ket. Okeh had established studio /utilities in a building in downtown 
St, Louis, augmenting its main studios in C 'hicago, Ihe label and l } eer 
were responsible for much oj the best jazz recorded in the early years; 
in addition to recording Charlie Creoth and Dewey Jackson, Okeh 
uchieved an important Jirst with the Bennie Molen Orchestra from 
Kansas City, all oj these sessions being conducted in St. Louis, \mong 
the important artists to visit ( Jlfeh - ( hi< ago Jut ilitiet were \ew ' h- 
feafts jazzmen King Oliver. I otiis Armstrong. Johnny Ootids, Preddie 
Keppard. Clarence Williams, and Sidney Bethel. In later war* orig- 
inal Okeh ~&-rpm recordings became prime objects of searches by jazz 
collectors. The label stayed in business until /arced into bunfcrupk v 
during the Depression. 

Pops Foster made a total of 15 titles in St. Louis, In December 
1924 and March 1925 he was a member of Creuth's eight -piece band. 
In .November 192^ the C'reuth Juzr-O- Maniacs had been increased to 
ten pieces with the welcome addition of Lonnie Johnson on violin and 
Zutty Singleton on drums. In f92o Pops was anchorman in the 
rhythm section of the Dewey Jackson Peacock Orchestra, which cut 
three titles /or Vocation in June J 926 and an additional two titles Jar 
Okeh, in .May 192" I he May engagement benefited from theaddi- 
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lion of trombonist Albert W'ynn. reedman Horace Eubanlis, and Bur- 
roughs Lovingood, a veteran pianist and calliope player from the river- 
boats. Pops played tuhu on ail I 5 sides. Hie music recorded was of 
good qual ity hat lacked the hrilliant solo work heard on performu rices 
by King Oliver and other more definitive authentic New Orleans 
hands playing in Chicago. 

Reading between the lines, one gathers that life in St. Louis was 
pjeastml for Pops, although the musical associations left something 
to be desired. One day at the Oheh recording studios Clarence 
Wilfiams told Pops, "You ain't got no business here," suggesting that 
he seek faster company und perhaps fry New York. Pops did not go 
f*,us( yet. hut his travels began once more. Ajteru six-month stint on 
the rive moots. Pops returned to New Orleans for a job with Sidney 
Dcsvignes. A footloose period Jo J lowed; there were jobs with Creath in 
St. Louis, Mutt Carey. Pips Page, and the Elks Brass Bund in Los An- 
geles; Desvignes again in New Orleans and on the boots; and finally 
with Dewey Jackson in St. Louis. Such jrequent changes of bands and 
locales were very much a part of the life of the jazzman in tfiose days. 
Not until IV2V did Pops finally take Clarence Williams's advice and 
push on to New York far the longest and most important affiliation 
of his career, with the Luis Russell Orchestra. 

— Ross Russell 



Chapter 8 

Prohibition 



"On Saturdays we'd drive someplace like down to 
Watts and buy some bootleg whiskey from the cops. 



<l?SXqKd 



In 1920 i fooled around with Orys hand. Bjb Frank's band at Jim 
Tom's Road I louse, and the Tuxedo Band. Then in 1921, before the 
season opened, Charlie Creath sent for me and Johnny St. Cyr to go 
to work on the steamer St, Paul, We gave the Tuxedo Band a two- 
munth, two-week notice. Then when we left Bebe Ridgley said, "Hate 
to see you go, man. you enulda staved with us; you guys are dirty." 
Everybody liked Papa Celestin. but the guys didn't tike Ridgley and he 
had the band. They finally split off. Ridgley had the Original Tuxedo 
Band, and Pupa Celestin had Celcstiti's. Original Tuxedo Band. Papa 
Celestin hired Km ma Barrett as his piano player, and she was the only 
woman i knew who played in a band. Then the bass player left Ridg- 
ley and started the Young Tuxedo Band. For a while there were a gang 
of Tuxedo bands around New Orleans. 

I worked a month with Charlie, and the Streckfus people put me 
with Eddie Allen's band. That was the year 1 first started playing tuba. 
I hnijulu m\ own in 1921. Thev built the band around Eddie :\llen and 
culled it the Gold Whispering Band. That was the first time they 
started using soprano, tenor, and alto saxophones. Before that they 
were ail C -melody horns. We had Harry Lunkford. trombone; Sidney 
Desvignes. trumpet; Floyd Casey, drums; Eddie Allen, trumpet; Johnny 
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St. Cat. banjo; Isaac Jelferson, piano-. Witter Thomas; alto. Norman 
Mason. altOL me on tuba; and Gene Scdric, tenor. We calif d the band 
Eddie .Allen's Cold Whispering Band. Part of that year 1 worked 
in Lddie Allen's band on days and Fate's band at night. 

\\ hen I got back to New Orleans with the Gold W hispcring Band, 
we cut some cylinders at somebody's house off I'erdido Street. Il was 
one of those old windup things. They were glass records. Two of the 
tunes we made were "I lot Lips" and "When Hearts Were Young." We 
made a bunch ol tunes that day. I never beard them. Darnell Howard 
did. and lie said they came out good, johnny Si. Cyr had the cylinders. 

I played with ihe Gold Whispering Band around New Orleans for 
a while, and ( jobbed around with other bands. It was around that 
time that Johnny Dunn came down to New Orleans and got stranded 
there. I played with him a few limes while be was there. Dunn came 
horn Memphis, and I didn't think much of his style — just a wa-wa-wa 
st\ le. I nerc were some blues singers from Memphis too. Bui the good 
ones came out of those little backwood places like the plantations and 
colli infields of Mississippi and from the railroads. Guys working on 
the railroad sang some good blues. Around New Orleans women sang 
the blues and no men sang diem. 



kid Ory had taken part of his hand Lo ! os Angeles by then. Mutt 
Carey, tddie Garland, and Ory had gone. They hired Dink Johnson, 
who was already out there, and a couple ol other guvs Montudie and 
Ory gut in a light like they always did. Montudie went lo work tor the 
Black and Tan Band, and On, didn't have a bass player. He wrote lo 
me to come out. I wanted to gel away from tm (irst wife. Bertha, so I 
went. Back then il a bandleader wanted \ou to play with him, he'd 
write and send you moruv lor (be trip. Alter you started working you 
had to pay it back. 

When I got out to California, Montudie saw me and said, "What 
■atv \ou doin out here George? Ihis ain't no place I or \uu." lie didn't 
want me out here and wanted me to go back to New Orleans. I le and 
On fought so much I think Ory's band was without a bass pla\er most 
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of the rime. Those two guys would Tight about anything. Stuff was al- 
ways flying around, like, "Man, why don't you cut it out and learn how 
to play." "1 ley, Moniudie, where'd you gel that silly hat?" "Why don't 
you learn how to blow that horn." "You're jealous of me, man, you're 
too cheap to even buy a hat." "Straighten up your cap, man." Stufflike 
that would go on all the time. The last fight they had when I was with 
them was at the Club Hangover in San Francisco. We were up on a 
raised bandstand. They got to arguing, and Montudie pushed Ory off 
the back of the bandstand where they stored the empty bottles. Ory 
nearly got killed, lie cracked some ril>s and got cut up. They've always 
been t be best of friends. 



While I was with Ory we played the One Eleven Dance Hall near 
Main and Spring. We played at night from 8:00 p.m. to 11:30 P.M. dur- 
ing the week. Saturday night it was from 8:00 p.m. to 1:00 a.m. On 
Sundays LA. really closed up. The only things on the street were po- 
lice, ambulance, and fire trucks. If you wanted to go out of town you 
had to get a permit, On Sunday nights the dance hall didn't open until 
midnight. In the band we had Ory; Papa Mutt, trumpet; Fred Wash- 
ington, piano; Bud Scott, banjo: Bonner, saxophone; Billy Butler, sax- 
ophone, and me on string bass and tuba. 

We always called Ory "Out." Nobody 1 remember from those days 
called him Ory or Kid. Bonner the saxophone player and me decided 
to buy a car and put up 75 dollars apiece. 1 couldn't drive, but I was 
supposed to have the car on Saturday and him on Sunday, He had a 
family and wanted to take them riding on Sunday I never did learn 
how to drive, so he used to drive me. On Saturdays we'd drive some- 
place like down to Watts and buy some bootleg whiskey from the 
cops. In those days Watts was known as Leake's Lake. 

, ■-.-,'"•■, 

Frankie Dusen and his band came out to LA. in 1922. They had Buddy 
Petit on trumpet, L.Z. Cooper un piano, and a little guy named Pills 
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Coycault on clarinet. Pills was Ernest "Nenny" Coycault's brother 
Ncnny had tome out to California way early and had started playing 

with the Black and Tan Band Thc\ were the only band who played rag- 
time for a long time out here. Trankie's hand was playing in a theater. 
The first week they played their music and the people raved over them. 
The next week the vaudeville acts eame in and they had to play music 
lor the acts. None ol them could read and th.it was it. I rank ink! me 
later he went back to the place where he was living with some people. 
They were cooking some beans with a big ham hock in it He said he 
went in and it sure smelled good. He couldn't wail for the beans so 
In- st oh ilit ham I nick, wrapped il up in a paper, unit on, and caught 
the train hack to New Orleans with the ham hock. 



■'-- 



I got tired of playing with a band that couldn't read, so I left Or\ in the 
fall of 1923 and went back to St. Louis to play with Charlie Creath. 
Charlie had several hands going. He had all ol Missouri and southern 
Illinois sewed up. We even went up to Chicago and placed a few gigs. 
One of his bands was still playing the boats. The boats were so 
crowded on Saturdays the crew and the band would go on the back of 
the boat so the insurance man wouldn't count us in the limit of t(K) 
people Sunn times they J gel 700 or 800 people on the boat It would 
be so loaded the least little wave would wash over on the deck. One- 
time in Davenport. Iowa, one guy bet another guy ten dollars he 
wouldn't jump overboard. He did, and everybody ran to that side of 
the boat. The band was on a break and we started playing right away 
to get the people dancing. One of the guards pulled out his pistol and 
shot it a couple of times to scare the people into moving. 1 hey put the 
guv that jumped in jail. 

Bvery hand Charlie sent out wanted a bass player, and J was the 
only bass player around St. Louis. He'd gel extra money when he sent 
me, but he didn't tell me. I luitnd out about it one night when I didn't 
want to go on a job. He kept beggin' me so hard I knew somethin" uas 
up. so when I played the place 1 asked the guy what he paid Charlie. 
and he told me he had to pay quite a bit more lor the bass. I went to 
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Charlie and told him I wasn't gum' nut no more unless he paid me 
extra. lie did. 

The nnh other hand around St. Loins was Willie Austin until 
Dewey Jackson took, off on his own. There were a few little bands that 
just had violin, guitar, and one or two other instruments. Charlie had 
the area all sewed up. At one time he had about ten hands all pulling 
the dough in for him. He was so busy he only made appearances at the 
biggest jobs. He had a big Marmon ear he drove around from job to 
job, i led stop at the job. play a number with the band and leave. A lot 
of people thought Dewey Jackson was Charlie because he played a lot 
more jobs than Charlie did. Bob Schciffncr did a lot of playing lor him 
too. Charlie could play very good. He's the only trumpet player I ever 
saw that never pulled out the tuning shank on the trumpet. lie never 
even tested it. If he wanted a sharp or a flat he just licked it on the 
mouthpiece and blew. 1 le had a strong lip and a nice reputation. He 
played straight and powerful. He ruined himself, though. 

i AS* . 



"Hie first time I met Coleman Hawkins was in St. Louis abom 1923. He 
was with Fletcher Henderson's band at the Coliseum. We liked to run 
them out of gas with Dewey on trumpet. Dewey is very fast at fingering 
and plays long, straight, powerful notes like Charlie. Dewey played with 
a mute most of the time. Whenever a rough new trumpet player would 
come to St. Louis on a traveling show and wanted to cut the guys, wed 
send for Dewey. He was a rough baby. The guys from Fletch's band 
came around to see us: I was slapping the bass real hard and looked up, 
I lawk and a lot of otheT guys were watching me. After I got down they 
started saying, "Man, that's great, you should come to New York and 
play with us," 1 told them I w r as doing all right in St. Louis. 



1 met Bix when he was playing the Arcadia Ballroom with Trumhauer, 
RodClcss, Pee Wee Russell, and those guys about 1923. Bix and Pee 
Wee lived over in Granite City. Illinois. On Mondays all the musicians 
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hail the dav oil and used to ail go over there to see who could !>urn up 
the most barbecue. They didn't have a regular barbecue; we just dug 
a hole in the ground, pin rocks in then some wood, and got a lire 
going. We'd cook ihe barbecue, eat it, and drink a lot of com whiskey. 
We never played or jammed together in those days; that all started in 
\ev\ York. We just got together lor kicks. The colored and white mu- 
sicians were just one We'd stay out all night, drink out ol the same 
bottle, and go out with the same girls. We used to all pile in Bix's car 
and go over to Katlie Red's in East St. Louis and drink a lot of bad 
-a hiskcy. It was green whiskey; man. They sure had bad stuff, but none 
of us ever got sick on it. I heard Biv play trumpet and piano and he 
was good. I'rumbaucr was a nice guy and a wonder! ui saxophone 
player I Mm and Trum baiter never came around lo sit in with us even 
in New York. One ot the few white guys who used to sit in with us in 
New York was Jack Teagardcn. 









Around 1^2.-5 the delegate of Local 44 got a one-night job over at 
Beardstown. Illinois, for a little pickup band. It was a little coal- 
mining town where the miners come in and bring a jug to drink on all 
night. "Iliis one big tough guy with a long mustache came carrying a 
crock jug over his shoulder. He was unshaven, dirty, and chewed to- 
bacco, and sat in a chair he'd pulled right in front ol the handstand. He 
laid a big pistol in his lap and told us to plav notbin' but "Yes We Got 
No Bananas." We started playing it, and the guy who put on the dance 
came up and told us lo do what I he guy wanted or he d break the dance 
up. All night long we played Aes We Clot No Bananas' and the peo- 
ple there danced to it. Sometimes during the evening he'd want us in 
drink with him and would pass the jug up. None ol us wanted lo drink 
behind him. but we did. He'd sil there and sing to the music, twirl the 
pistol on his linger, and point it at us. Once in a while he'd get up to go 
to the bathroom. He d stand up and tell us m stop plaving and not to 
hit a lick until he got back. We didn't care how long he stayed, we 
waited until he got back. When he came back he'd say. "All right, fel- 
l.i >, lets go, and we'd start playing. Alter all the people left he asked us 
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if we had a good time. We all said yes. 1 never will forget that guy, and 
^0 years later I still can'l play"\es We Got No Bananas without nearly 
ne trine sick. 



Some of the other trumpet players around St. Louis were Big Bob. a 
guy named Craekter, and Benny Washington. Wellman Braud carried 
Craektcr to New V>rk alter Brand led Duke. They were all good. Bob 
Schoffner was one of the best trumpet players besides Charlie and 
Dewey. I remember when he was plavmg around with us in Charlie's 
band. He came up to Johnny St- Cyr and me and said he knew we were 
from New Orleans and wondered if he could get some charm for luck 
to gamble with. A lot of the guys in those days thought anybody from 
New Orleans knew voodoo, magic, and all that junk. Johnny told him, 
"Yeah, man, George here can fix you up." I told him, "Yeah, man, I'll H\ 
you up." I got my landlady to cut up a nice square piece of red llannel 
from some old underwear and sew it in a pouch. Inside I put a lump of 
coal and rosin, 1 Lnld Bob I had to have $9.1 5 for it, and the monev had 
in be nine silver dollars and three nickels, and I wouldn't take it any 
other way. When he got the charm I told him not to look at it for nine 
days or it would break the spell. 1 1c went right out and started gam- 
bling and lost all of his money. He looked at the charm and the nevl 
night he came up on the bandstand with a shotgun wrapped in a table- 
cloth, wanting his money back. He was really hot, I pave him the 
money back and told him he must've crabbed his luck by looking at the 
charm. He said he had looked, and then he wanted me to make him 
another one. 1 told him, "No, man, I don't think your hand is right. Let 
me look at it." I looked at it and told him, "No. man, it's impossible. You 
already broke your luck charm." 



When we used to make records in St. Louis, they'd hire a loft in one 
ol the downtown store buildings I he band would practice without 
the bass and drums. Wed sit over to one side having some iun until 
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thej were ready for us. Then we'd play with the rest ol llie hand and 
cut the records, The\ had big megaphones going into the wall. We'd 
stand up to the megaphone and play. The wa\ was cut on the other 
side of the wall. If you cut a hog you had lo start all over and cut the 
wav again. Clarence \\ iiliams got to he in charge ol the colored music 
lor the Okeh Company, and he used to go all over the country hunt- 
ing for blues singers. He's the one that carried l.onnie Johnson to New 
York. Clarence came down to Si. Louis one time we were cutting 
records with Charlie Creath's hand. V\ hen he saw me he said. 'You 
ain't got no business here; you should come lo New York where you 
can do better. " I said I might do that someday. The other guys said. 
Were doing all right here with Poster," 



Those days with Charlie Creath were really good ones I Iked at Char- 
lies house with him. his wile Pauline, and his sister Marge. When 
Charlie would gel paid oil from jobs he'd pay me and the other guys 
off. then he'd go lose his money gambling. Then he'd send Pauline 
around to ask me for a loan for the rem monev I'd sa\. "Charlie's mad 
at me and not even talking to me. I can't be loaning money to no one 
thai s not talking to me." He'd pop up and say. "What do you mean not 
talking to you? \ou'd heller pa\ the rent." I'd go on outside in the Street 
lor it while and then I'd give Pauline the money and tell her not to let 
Charlie know When we were up on the road pl.iy ing a dale, the band 
would usually get together and gamble. I'd get lucky sometimes and 
win all the money. Charlie would get mad. Id tell him that 1 was 
gonna take Marge and ride the train home and lie could go in the car. 
They'd be so broke they didn't even have gas monev. He'd come 
around before Marge and I left, saying. "He\, George, we haven't got 
any gas lor the car." I'd sav. "Man. I don't need am gas. Marge and I 
are taking the train back." I led start being sweet and savinu. "Aw w, 
don't be like lhat." I'd loan him five until we got hack. 

Charlie was a good guy; he just did himself a whole lot of harm. 
I If ln\eil lo g.unhk- 11 mo' ilum am thing. \lo>tl\ In pla\ed sine! poki i 
and dice. He never knew when to quit. Hcd onlv quit when he was 
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broke. Then he'd gel all clean and brush himself off. Chasing women 
was another one of Charlies problems. He left a good wife for a 
tramp. Then he got caught while- slaving girls from St. Louis to 
Chicago. Charlie just kept going dow n. 1 Ic got so bad he was living 

around there with a queer so he could eat and had a job sweeping the 
decks of the rivcrboats. In [91H when 1 was with Louis Armstrong in 
Chicago, 1 got a note from him saying he was in the Bridewell — that's 
the jailhouse in Chicago — and for me to send him all the money I 
could because he needed plenty of it . I wrote him back telling him 
I could use all the monev I could get loo. 

About 1925 f got a job with Dewey Jackson's band on the boats. We 
plavcd around St. Louis and went up the river. Dewey is about as old 
a guy as I am. and I'd been staving with him since 1919. Dewev was 
very htsi ,a lingering and h.id good svneopution, hut didn't have much 
tone. His band was a good romping band. I played with Dewey's band 
Inr about sl\ months, and then the Streckfus people fired me. Charlie 
Creath wouldn't hire me after that because I'd gone with Dewey. \h 
brother told me to come home and I could work in Sidncv Dcsvigncs's 
band, so I did 

1 worked with Sidneys band unlit 1927. On Tuesdav and Fridav 
we played a club. Wednesday and Thursday we played L'ptovn. and 
Sunday we played at the lake. We also traveled around the country a 
I) it playing in Mississippi and Alabama. We played a lot of school dates 
mer there. New Orleans bands had been traveling since way early. I 
remember around 1914 or 1915 I played Dallas, Texas, with the Orig- 
inal Tuxedo Band, The New Orleans Pelicans were in the Southern 
Baseball League, and we went over to play for the team. Both teams 
were white. It was around 1926 that Sidney's band got an offer to go 
to Miami. Florida, to play a job. Thai was just after Jack Carter's band 
had been down there and one of his guys got killed from being tarred 
and feathered. Jacks band was from around Chicago, and bed played 
drums in Noble Sissies band. Some of the guys in Jacks band tried to 
teach some white girls to dance at the place they were playing. This 
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gang of white guys didn't like it, so they played like they wanted to hire 
them for an extra date later that night. When they got there, they re- 
ally got it. Somebody in Sidney's band knew the chief of police in 
Miami, and they called down Lhcre to see if he would give us protec- 
tion. I le said he couldn't because down there they didn't want colored 
playing for white, and we didn't go. 

Later on when I went back to Los Angeles I found nut Jack Carter 
had taken a hand to Shanghai, China. He took Darnell Howard and 
Albert Nicholas with him. A kit of guys would get jobs on boats from 
the West Coast, and when they got to China they d jump the hoat and 
get a job plaving. 

We bad Sidney Desvignes and Cene Ware on trumpet, Eddie 
Cherie on tenor and clarinet, Ory Umphrey on trombone, Tuton on 
alto, Louis Barbarin on drums, me on bass, and my brother on banjo 
and violin. In early 1927 Willie left for New York to join joe Oliver, 
and we got John Marrero on banjo and violin. Sidney was a straight 
trumpet player and could read very good. 1 lis tone was green and v\as 
hardly no tone at all. He wasn't a very good trumpet player. 



The whole band went to Mobile, Alabama, to play a job about 1927. 
When we got there they sent me over to a very nice room, but Louis 
Barbarin heard about it and took off to get there before 1 did. Louis 
rented it out from under me, and when I got there he was out in front 
telling the guys bow good the room was and how soft the bed was, I 
skipped around back and loaded his bed up with firewood and coal. 
I le brought the guys in la see ii ami ran over and jumped on tin.- bed 
After he Kit it hesure was hot. He's aid he was gonna kill the guy who 
did it if he found him. 

On the way back to New Orleans that time we met Sam Morgan's 
band. They had hit a detour in the road they were on and had gotten 
lost. Isaiah Morgan, who couldn't talk so plain, hollered at us that they 
would he a lot further if there hadn't been a "Detroit" in the road. We 
got htm to say it several times and then we all cracked up laughing: 
we thought it was very funny. 
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\ lnl of iht- time I was with Sidney we worked on the hmud (Jut-en, It 
was owned bv a Captain Scholl/ mil of Philadelphia, In the summer 
t»r 1426 we went Up the river on the hoat. We gat up there and fooled 
around so Ion" the river got low and we couldn't get out. II the river 
was too hiyli you couldn't gel under the bridges, and il il (jot too low 
you hit bottom. \\t came back down to New Orleans on the train 
until the boat could get out, when we went back and got it and came 
down the river In [927 Sidney's band was playing at the Peaceman's 
Temple, and Papa Mutt came la Vu Orleans to visit and asked me 
to go back to I -A. and play with him. I went. 

Papa Mutt had taken merOry's band and changed the name to 
the Liberty Svncopators. We played the Liberty Dance i lull on Third 
Street between Los Angeles and Main streets. We had Minor Hall on 
drums — we called him "Ram" — Joe I )arenshourg played clarinet, and 
I eon White — who played drums wa\ earh with the Black and Tan 
Band— 00 trombone. I was on bass and Papa Mull was on trumpet. 

1 1. 1 in was a lunnv guv th.il I had some lun with one lime. I Ic came 
around telling us he was gelling a hard -on even nighl on the hand- 
stand. I lold him to tte a string around it just before he went on the 
stand. He really tied it around and then went on. Pretty soon the 
whole thing started tightening on him and in a few minutes he ran 
screaming oil the stand. He couldn't gel the string untied, and lie bad 
one belli n H Hint gelling it loose. \\ hen be got back all the guys reallv 
kidded him. 

\\ bile I was playing with Papa Mutt I got to the dance hall early 
one night, 1 decided 1 would go down and play the Chinese lottery The 
t bin. iinen had a restaurant wilh a buck room and a counter where you 
went to plav the lottery. As I was going in a couple of guys were com- 
ing out. I lie\ said. "Going to try your luck, man:" And 1 said, "Yeah." 
When I got in the back room there wasn't anybody there. 1 stood 
an Hind and called lor a minute before I heard somebody knocking in a 
t loset I np t ned the closet, and out fell Ram and two great big China- 
men all lied together. 1 slatted laughing, and Ram started veiling at me 
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to untie him Of hi' was going to punch me in the month, i laughed 
some more and finulh untied them. The place held been robbed by the 
guys Id met on thi* way in. 

Papa Mull and Jimmy Arvhey were the two Funniest guys I knew. 
\\ ben the) lived with Alma and me in New York. Alma Inst about 25 
pounds laughing at their jokes. She'd be laughing so hard she'd for- 
get 10 eat. Mult loved in tell about a drummer and an alto player he 
had. The) both stammered. When they met for the first time the 
drummer said. wh-wh-ah-ah-when e-e-cver ya-ya-you're read) la-ta- 
ta-to s-s-s-start.""nie alto player said, '\a-ya-ya-you m-m-m-m-mockin' 
m-m-m-mc," and they started fighting. 



'■ 



The Black and Tan Band in Los Angeles was the only band around 
there playing ragtime for a long lime. I never worked w ilh them, but 
1 knew them all. Ernest \cnm Coy caul t plated trumpet with them 
and came from Breakaway. Louisiana. He played around New Orleans 
and then came out here way early I atcr on he was with Nnnm (lays 
band. Way late he ehanged his name to I rnest Johnson. Their drum- 
mer was 1 eon \\ hite. who played trombone with us in Papa Mutt's 
band. He was a nice trombone pl.tver. very good. Jim Jackson was their 
piano plaver. but later he switched to tuha because he couldn't play 
enough piano. Paul Howard ancf Leon Herri ford played saxes and clar- 
inet. I worked some jobs with them, and they were with Res Spikes 
for a while f larrv Southard was the leader and played trombone. I le 
was a good trombone player and owned a barbershop in L.A. He was 
also the Conn instrument dealer around there, 

1 think the Black and Tan Band made some records around LA. 
before Ory did. and 1 think Curtis Mnsby played drums on the 
records. Curtis had a band around LA. I or a long time. I plaved some 
of the big panics with them w hen 1 was there in I ^22, Fatly Arbuckle 
used to give a hunch fit* wild panics we played. Curtis was more of a 
promoter than a musician and wasn't too good on drums. When the 
hand had to play the big shows. Curtis hired Lionel Hampton to play 
drums. Leon I lerritord plaved firsl alio and Lcs Hile plaved second 
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aim. Paul Howard plaved lirst tenor. All [he saxes doubled on clarinet. 
Thc\ had Parker Bern, who was an outstanding trombone player from 
(. mcinnali. There was another trombone player named Tin Can 
I lenr\ Allen Willie Porter and a gu\ named Meyers were on trumpets. 
Meyers was a liaht gu> from Kansas City I lenry Starr was the piano 
player and did the vocals in the band. 

I knrv Starr was a very good -looking guv with straight blond hair 
and grey eyes. You didn't know whether he was white or colored. lie 
had several girls on the line for him and considered himself a pimp 
and husiler. Music was just a sideline lor him, and the band couldn't 
keen tip with him. Henry woidd be with some chick and wouldn't 
show up or sa\ he didn't led »ood and couldn't make it. I le was a cute 
guy and they could never find him, so they sent to New Orleans for 
Walter Jacobs to come otil and play with ihem. One night Stan- 
walked in the theater and found Jacobs playing the piano. I le straight- 
ened out after that and stayed with Mosby Both Starr and Jacobs 
could pla\ the piano and sing, so they traded off. 1 used to do a lot ol 
pari\ jobs around town with Walter and I lenry. I here would be piano 
and bass music, and one ot the govs would sing. Henr\ was originally 
from San Francisco and was a \en gciod piano player. 

Curtis had a very nice hand. They played the Lincoln Theater and 
other places for the little 1 OB A shows, tn 1927 Les I lite formed a 
band to go into frank Sebastians Cotton Club and wanted me to go 
with them. I told them I wouldn't go unless they took our whole band, 
so we didn't get the joh. I think Les Hite had a better band than 
Crosby's, Curtis ended up in San Francisco, and in the 1950s he had 
a little club on Fddy Street w here 1 used to go see him sometimes- He 
died in ihe SOs. 

.;.t... 



When I was in California I was supposed to go to Australia with Sonny 
Clays band for I en months. I didn't go and the\ ended up slaying only 
ten da\s. Australia is the worst Jim Crow country in the world, and the 
musicians o\er there dido t want them to play. Over there colored 
weren't supposed to have an\ white girls in their rooms. The white 
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musician* hired some white girls to gel Iricndh with Sonny CIs) 8 
bovs and gel in their moms. When the pam got giiinggnnd oncol [he 
girls pulled 3 window shade down, and that was the sign for the cops 
income in. They knocked on the door to let them in in the name of 
the King The cops took them all to the stockade ami then shipped 
each guv out on a separate boat. Some went to Bogalusa, some went 
to Texas, and about e\ en where but w here they started from I hat was 
around \^22. and after that Sonny came back to California and 
started another bend. I It- was playing there in \^2~. 






I ips Rage came out to C aliiornia way early and made some records 
lhc\ hail an old bus that had wheels like a covered wagon. I made the 
records with him. 1 hc\ used I he name Papa Midnight and His Hand. 
I ips couldn't use his name because he worked for another record 
company 

In September 192H I left Los Angeles with the I Iks Bras- Hand 
playing tuba. We had Teddy Hill on piano and tenor sa\. We needed 
him to play piano at night at dances, so we got hi in a job playing the 
sax in the band during the da\. 1 le marched in the hand and held the 
hum up like he was playing it. We plated San I lancisco, Oakland. Salt 
I .ike City. Kansas City. St. Louis, and went on to Chicago. In Chicago 
I stayed with Johnny St. Cyr and all his babies, I le wanted me to stay 
and plav around Chicago, I looked into it hut would ve had to wait until 
all the other bass pla\ers in Low n got a job before Id get one. I went on 
hack to St I oiis and joined Dewey Jackson all over again. 

I stayed with Dewey Jackson until 1929, I li\cd with Jesse John 
son while 1 was there, Louis Mete.ilt lud seen me in Si. Louis ami 
told Luis Russell ahoul me. Luis Russell sent me a telegram wanting 
me to join him in New Virk. Jesse Johnson got the telegram and kept 
it lor three weeks In-fore he gave it to me. Jesse did all the bttoking for 
bands ami entertainments around St. Louis and was a good friend of 
Dewey s and didn't want to see me go. Jesse and his wife, Ldith, had 
a bghl and she told me to make Jesse give me my telegram. I used to 
hx>l around with Ldith before lesse married her, and he was alwavs 
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accusing me nf Fooling with her. He used to earn 9 pistol and saj he 
was gonna shoot me fur fouling with her, I'd tell him. "When you catch 
me right you can shoot." 

After I got the telegram and found out Luis Russell wanted mc. 
I sent myself a telegram saying "Come home at once." and led hu 
\e\\ V>rk on February I I, 1 429. After I got to New York I used to send 
extra sheet music lo Dewey and the guys around Sl Louis Dewey 
wrote me some years agp saying he'd got religious and joined the Sanc- 
tified Church, lie said he was only playing for the ! nrd. 
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LfiUts Atmstnmgm the 1930s. TV top photo is signed 
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Midge Williams, lute 1930s, 
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Pops foster, <jf*uii 1936, after 
necoi f nng/mm a long illness 




Sonny UiJ"t!-. about t935. 




liamex HipurJ. luti - I"4ik 
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\fphu and Louis Armstrong uml Wma ami Fops Foster on an nuiinn at 
{ oni'V J.slurid. \ ; e\v \nrh. about IVU. 







Purtqt the Louis Armstrong On hestn about I9_?6. From le/f: PuuJ tSarfxinn. 
drum-. I ciui> Armstrong, trumpet Henry Jones, reeds. Lee llkur. nuihu. Pups 
f-oster. slrm^ (xiss. 
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Willi? Bunk Johnson Son I ncmdseo, aboui IV45, shortly after lii«. redisoov 
eryand rehabilitation 
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i'npt, and U dlir Hostel 1 .about 1950 Ropsand Urno, Boston, [945. 




I lie Foster family about 1945, I rum (eft; Ylnm. YnmV. Elisabeth, arid Pops. 
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\ew Orleans rnusfcians'jjei-together; }944. From left; Rtj; Fye Louis Nelson, 
clarinet: Walter Decou, trombone; Peter flotage, comef, Paul IJurKirin. 
drums; Louis Kepptirrl, banjo; Pbps Foster. Ikjss; Sidney Bechet. clarinet und 
soprano saxophone. .Atpfion.se Picon, etdfind 







The Sidney Beche! Bund in Boston, IM-Jt, J nun [e/t: (Jenrge Thompson; 
drums Pop-, I osier, kiss: Punt; Johnson, trumpe! Sidney Bethel, soprano 
saxophone, Tiny Parfcer, piano. 
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Fteps ol Ctub Mangwer, 

Salt Fnint ■tsi.'o, about 
I4S6 The bund was tvd 
f>y pianist End "Falhn" 
Wines urid/fiufutW aif- 
rit'tisl Muggsy Spumen 
J ot j Stilfivun was the 
irtttfrmisstort p^snist. 



Pops m /un, fi, 

SMmrkmd, J956. 
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Warren 'Baby Dodds.aboul 1950. 




Minor Hull, ufojut l 1 '-)^ 
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I'op and Alma, I >6C 
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The Luis Russell Orchestra wus u quality jazz burnt. Chut it did riol 
utluin (he eminence of Fletcher Henderson or Duhc Ellington was 
perhups us much a mailer of luck us anything else. The bund swung 
well and did not lack for sola talent: Henry Ked.Ailen. Louis MetculJ, 
Rex Stewart, trumpets; J.C. Higgmbuthum. trombone; Albert 
Nkrhofas, Teddy Hill. Omer Simeon, Barney Bigurd. and Charlie 
Holmes, reeds, Luis Russell was cj Panamanian wtlli un interesting 
history. The •.on n) <i church choir director and piano teacher, he hud 
won STOOO in a lottery when he was 1 7, using the money to migrate 
in 19)9 with purl of his jumiiy to New Orleans where he fit miicldv 
into the musical scene. Russell joined the e.vodus of \ew Orleans mu- 
stctans to Chicago in the early 2(ls and, after various affiliations with 
nuoie hunds there und in St. Louis, armed in Sew York, where he 
launched a hand oj his own. 

Russell did not usfe Pops to play tuba; he wus too sound a New 
Orleans musician for that. Pops abandoned fhe brass bass instru- 
ments jar good and concentrated on Oie string buss, liy ihis time he 
hud developed three main techniques on the instrument, the conven- 
tional urco und pizzicato methods, plus u unique shipped technique. 
whereby the frelbourd was struck simultaneously with (he strings, cre- 
ating a strong tone with great currying power. It was just the effet i 
needed to install (he contrabass once and for ull us a respected mem- 
ber of the large-orchestra rhythm section. Its advantages over the tuba 
und sousapbniic in hundlinii all tnutiner of tempos (he luster ones 
in particular had always been evident; the ihing lacking wus ihe 
sonority, und Pops now achieved that with his slopping technique. 
The combination o/ Popss boss, the driving percussion style of New 
Orleans drummer Paul Burburin. unti Luis Russell's- solid, full-chord 
comping on piano created un impressive sound and beul. 

Unfortunately for Luis Russell, no soonerwas the Ixinds person- 
nel solidly established fhon the Depression begun to have serious e|- 
Jecls un the music business, \ightclubs folded, dunce-hull and theuler 
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budgets were cut to the hone, and recording activity ceased for a. time. 
During the period j ram (930 to (935 many musician* were obliged to 
fall hack nn vocations not followed for a decade. As the leading jazz 
bassist in New York, Pops was ahle to keep going, lie was in demand 
for a variety of engagements: casual gigs affiiffiil. -|>feto York, 6ri<i? 
nig lifers with pickup hands, short [oars with the standby and readily 
assembled Luis Russell Orchestra, plus the odd record dale. 

jazz diseographies make no mention of a session with Bessie 
Smith, bat the dales with Jefry Roll Morton and bats Waller are there; 
both pmduved excellent performances. The March J 929 one-shut ses- 
sion with Louis Armstrong produced two titles, including "Mahogany 
Hall Stomp," Pops's own favorite recording. Several fine sides were 
made under the nominal leadership oj J lean' Bed Allen, including 
"Swing Out" and "Feeling Drowsy," which give the measure of the 
1929 Luis Russell Orchestra just after Pops joined. The jelly Hull 
Morton $»ssmn was ae(tm% a Luis Russell group with Morton 
replacing the leader on piano* 'iMfe*, Lola" mid "One Hour," with 
Coleman Hawfeins and Pee Wee Bussed, were made in 1929 with the 
Mound City Blue Blowers, and (hose recordings have long enj'oved a 
reputation among collectors as outstanding small-hand jazz perform- 
ances. The Fats Waller session, also in 1929, brought together u di- 
verse and exciting group nfjuzz talents: Pops; Lais; dynamic Fletcher 
Henderson drummer Kaiser Marshall: tied. Mien, Albert Nicholas, 
and j.C. Uigginhotham from the Luis Bus sell ran lis; and jack 
Teagurden. the distinguished white trombonist from Te.vas. 

—Boss Russell 
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Chapter 9 

New York and the 
Depression 



"When you'd go to work on the train it would be 

loaded with people, and when you'd come back in the 

morning there'd be nothing but musicians on it." 



tvStlScKs 



I left tor New York on February 1 I. 1929. and arrived there I'ebru- 
ary 12, 1929. That night I playt'd a dance with Luis Russell's hand 
at the Savoy Ballroom. Benny Carters band was at the Savoy too. Wed 
play a half hour and they'd play a halt hour. Louis Armstrong was next 
door w iih Cal Dixon's hand, but we drew all the crowd We really had 
a romping band. The union let me in right away because I was the 
only one around playing my style ol string bass, and a lot of guvs 
wanted me. Luis Russell's theme was "Call of the freaks." We called 
Luis Russell by his nickname "Less," for professor. Most ol the gms 
in all the bands called iheir leader "[-'ess." I used to call Luis "Toilet. '' 
but he'd get salty about it and I cut it (tut. That's the same name the 
< >r\ Band had for Johnny Dodds in New Orleans. 

The big music field was Chicago from l L >20 to 1925. brum 1925, 
it was in New Virk In New \ork you had a whole hunch of dance halls 
that had 1 5- to 1 8-piecc bands. Then all the dancing schools would 
have six- or seven-piece hands. There were a million nickel dance 
halls that all had bands. When you d go to work on the train it would 
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be loaded with people, and when you'd come hack in the morning 
there 'd he nothing hul musicians on it. With all that music and danc- 
ing, it seems like I would have learned to danec. I never did; all 1 do 
is get on the floor and wiggle or run and jump. 

boss Williams was the regular house hand at the Savoy Ballroom. 
After Benny Carter finished, Fess came back in as the other hand al- 
ternating with our band. We were romping so good that Fess used to 
come over and ask us to play a wait/ so his band wouldn't look so had. 
hess wore a high hat with rhinestones and diamonds all over it. He 
also wore a white tuxedo, and the other guys in his hand wore black 
ones. His playing reminds me of [Mez/.j Mez/rnw's — just tout-toot- 
toot, I didn't like his band or his clarinet playing. He tried to be funny, 
but he sure wasn't funny to me. 

We plaved the Savoy Ballroom From February 1929 into the sum- 
mer. Then we went to the Boseland Ballroom and took Fletcher Hen- 
derson's job away from him. We were really romping then, really 
bouncing. The rhythm was playing great together, and the trumpet 
players were screaming soft so you could hear the people's feet scrap- 
ing on the floor. You could s.tand right in front of the band and they 
weren't blasting you out. We had Red Allen, j. C. Higginbotham, Pa til 
Barbarin. Albert Nicholas. Charlie Holmes. Teddy Hill, and a whole 
hunch of great guys. We worked Revert days .» week and we loved it. 
We'd rather be working than be at home. It was like it was back in 
New Orleans. Back then 1 used to sit around wishing I could go to 
work. It was a pleasure to work in thuse days. Russell's band was 
romping so good in '29 we had everything sewed up around New York. 
We were playing the same style we played back in early New Orleans, 

Some of the guys in New York used to call us the rehearsal band 
because we rehearsed a lot. But you've got to rehearse to get things to- 
gether no matter what kind of band you've got. We used to ha\ r e sep- 
arate rehearsals for the saxes, the trumpets, the brass, the reeds, and 
the rhythm. I had to make I hem all to pick out the rhythm. By the 
time we played a show, 1 knew the music so good 1 never looked at it. 
Even when you rehearse, you've still got to play with guys awhile be- 
fore you know what they're going to do. A lot of the bands were just 
screaming bands; they're not really doing nothin' but screaming. Most 
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ol the white hands think if you're not blowing loud, you re not plavjng 
nothing. None of them want to study conation, they just want to blow. 



\\ lulc we were at the Roseland Ballroom we spiit the bill with Mill 
Shaw's band out ol Detroit. They played half an hour, then we played 
half atl hour. George Raft used to come down there and dance the 
tango. I le was the chauffeur lor Arnie Madden, the gangster. We were 
at l be Roseland tor about three or four months, and then we went to 
the Saratoga Club. 

Wilbur de Paris was in the Saratoga Club when we went there, 
and we took his job. We stayed there from late 1429 to about the end 
ol 193 1 when the Depression set in Rex Stewart was with us awhile 
alter he left Fletcher Henderson. Rev was a my good musician and a 
good guv. but he used to drink a lot of liquor. Another guy who used 
to plav with us was a while kid named Jack Punis, who came around to 
sit in. He wanted to plav with colored bands so bad be staved out in 
the sun for hours getting tanned, and then he'd black his face. During 
those days From 142M to l L l^_-l we made a lot ol records I think we 
recorded under everybody in the band's name except mine. 

When we left the Saratoga Club. Litis decided to change his style. 
We started fooling around with big arrangements and quit romping or 
playing what you call Dixieland. While we were playing Dixieland xvc 
were great. W hen we started playing like all the other bands, finding 
work pot rough. Why should they hire you when they've already got 
the same thing? 



.. r.',..' ■ 



1 met my second wile. Alma, when we both lived in the same apart- 
ment house in Harlem on 137th Street in 1931. Her real name is 
Annie Alma, and before she married me her name was Gay le. Dur- 
ing the Depression there was a lot of robbing and murdering going on. 
><i \lma used to gel to the apartment house five or ten minutes before 
I gut home Irom work at the Arcadia Ballroom with Russell s band 
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She'd wait until she saw me at the corner, then she'd start in hecause 
she figured I d save her i! anything happened. 

this waitin' for me and then goin' in went on lor a few weeks, and 
I began to wonder what was up. One night i decided to wait until she 
went in the door, and then I'd run after her. I really took off, and 
she thought it was a robber after her so she took off When 1 caught 
her she was nearly scared to death. We talked a lot after that. I'd bur- 
row clothespins and recipes. Finally in 1956 after 1 was on the road 
with Armstrong, we decided to get married. We got married at Citv 
Hal] with Louis and Alpha as our witnesses and the next day 1 took off 
on the road again. 

Alter we were married Alma turned Catholic, and we were mar- 
ried in the Catholic church. Now she's a lot stricter about religion 
than I am. At Leni she gives up something she likes. I give up what I 
can't get. H people ask me at Lent what I've given up, I I el I them, "all 
the things I cant get." Alma and me never had any kids, but we reallv 
love them. I don't think there's am thing kids can do to worry us. We 
love to be with them. Talk to them and play with them. 



&& 



We had a lot of funny arrangers and songwriters around New York. 
One white cat that used to write a lot ol numl>ers lor YlcKinncv/s Cot- 
ton Pickers used to gel drunk and go sit in the middle of the pond in 
Central Park on a box to write numbers and arrange tunes, He was 
very good and came up with some nice numhers. He was a piano 
player out of Phil ly. When he'd have a number to sell he'd come 
around to where the band was rehearsing with his good-looking girl- 
friend. She'd sit so Luis could see a lot of leg up her dress while the 
guv would sell Luis tin- tune. Then they'd leave. I'his guv had hair so 
long you couldn't see his face, and he lived down in the Village, He 
made a very nice arrangement lor .Armstrong on "Shoe Shine Bov.' 

Arrangers arc reallv I tinny guvs. Some of them write music vou 
can't read or play. They put notes so you can't tell whether it's on the 
line or under the line. You've got to guess what the notes are from the 
first to the last. Some guys write music so hard the musicians can't 
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play it, then they laugh at them. ! remember when Bingic Madison 
wrote some music for Russell'!, ham! nobody in the band could play. 
Somebody got an idea <>l how to fix him. When Bingic came around 
next Lime, the guys asked him In mine up and plav the tenor sax parts 
he wrote so we could see how they go. I le got up and tried, but they 
were so hard he couldn't play them himself. 

There was a band around .New liirk called the Savin Sid tans, and 
the) got a job playing the whole summer in Atlantic City. They wanted 
to get some numbers to play, so they got Claude Harper to arrange 
some music tor them. Claude arranged the music so hard lor them 
lhe\ couldn't pla\ it. and ihev lost the job. Then Claude stepped in 
and took the job lor the summer. I here was a white DO) named Hob 
Sylvester we used to hire to copy arrangements ol other hands down, 
1 le could copy down any arrangement he heard once. You had to be 
careful with him, though; if you were rehearsing a number he'd come 
around and hear it- Then you'd hear someone else play it before you 
did. Bob was a kick. 1 te played nice saxophone too. Red Nichols used 
to come into places where you were playing and sit there all night 
picking up ideas. You'd hear him later doing the same thing you did. 

Another thing that's a kick is to plav with a hand vou're not used to. 
After 14:11 things were rough, and we only p laved with Luis Russell 
when he had work. Otherwise we jobbed around, f played with Duke 
sometimes this way. The first time I played with him. Dukes boys 
started pulling out the hard stuff to plav. 1 was wise to it and said, "No, 
man. let's play some of this stuff," and f reached way dmvn at the bot- 
tom of the music and pulled out stuff 1 knew they never played either. 
I he guys who were trying to kid me started saving. "No. man, we 
never plav rd that stuff." Duke. Cootie- [Williams J. and some ol the 
guys started laughing at the auys who were making the joke. Duke's 
hand could play real good, bul they couldn't read very fast, liven day 
they'd go to rehearsals and rehearsed just like Russells band in dif- 
ferent sections, then all together. II you work with Dukes hand you've 
got to memorize. They don't hardly play from music at all. Sometimes 
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they just write a few notes down that arc hard to remember. Cuvs like 
[Johnny] I lodges and [Harry] Came\ don't use any music at all — they 
got memories like elephants. Most of the gigs [ worked with Duke 
were around Philadelphia. 

Joe Oliver is the one who made Duke so big. After Joe went to 
Chicago, he got loo big and started wanting loo much money for him- 
self. When they opened the Cotton Club in New York, thev sent for 
Joe. Joe was working for the gangsters at the Plantation in Chicago, 
and he wanted so much money to go the New York bovs wouldn't hire 
him. They put Duke in there instead and that made him. After that 
Joe had a lot of trouble getting jobs because of the money he wanted. 



I gigged some with h'letcher and Horace I ienderson's band then. Usu- 
ally it was with Joe Steele, Horace, and Joe Smith. Joe Smith was one 
of the best trumpet players around New York; he had a good style, Ho- 
race w T as a very good piano player. 1 think he plays more piano than 
Fletcher. 

After we left the Saratoga Club we played a lot of different gigs. 
One of the first jobs was backing Armstrong for two weeks. Alter that 
we turned the hand over to Cab Calloway for ten weeks. We played 
three weeks in Philly, two weeks in Washington, D.C.. and two weeks 
in Baltimore. Then we played two weeks at the Apollo Theater for 
Cab, and then two weeks as the Luis Russell Band, Cab's regular 
band, the Missounans, were playing the Cotton Club, and he had two 
sets of dates. After that we did about a three-month run at Lhe Arca- 
dia Ballroom. 

When Prohibition came in the gangsters kept getting more and 
more powerful. Around New York and Chicago "The Boys" pretty 
much told you where you yvere gonna work. The union didn't sa\ 
notion . There were a lot of punks around too, we called them the Tat 
gangsters." We played a dance for them in the early thirties and when 
we finished they didn't want to pay us. We all got mad and started 
fighting them, ft turned into a battle royal I got knocked on the head 
with a chain and got all bloodied up. They took me to the hospital and 
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lived me. When they finished I tried to gel charily treatmeni. but they 
saw a diamond ring I had on and made me pay. 

There was a guv who lived in Asbury Park named Dupree lhal hooked 
hands all through ihe South. We started going on the road more and 
more in those days. Dupree had an act of his own- — singing chickens. 
\\ hen he'd give different signals they would make a noise for him 
ll was pretty good, and it took a Ltiii]^ time to train the ehiekens. 
When he was on the road with us once, a guy around the comer from 
where he was staying stole his chickens, f fe caught the gm and got 
him and the chickens heforc the judge. ! he judge asked him how he 
could tell his chickens lie said. "I hev II sing when I tell I hem to." 
Mien he had them sing. The guy who stole them had already eaten 
one of them. The judge sent him to jail for a while. 

! )ne night when we were down South the bus broke down in a 
swampy area. Otis Johnson, the trumpet player, and I touk off out in 
the swamp looking for a snake while the) fixed the bus. We found one 
and killed it, then we walked about Iw o miles to a store to get some- 
string. We lied the string on the neck ol the snake and propped its 
head up with a stick. \\ hen we got back on the bus we hid it in the 
Iron! and carried the string to the back of the bus. Finally they got the 
bus ready to go, and the driver turned the lights on and had evcrvbodv 
stick their beads out in the aisle so we could see if evervhodv was 
there. We started pulling the snake down the aisle then. 1. very body 
went wild — guys jumped out of the windows and climbed in the lug- 
gage racks and everything, h was a kick. 



During the rough times in the Depression we thought of a lot of little 
n.i\s lo make some money. V\ hen Marcus (iarvey was around \ewTbrk 
he put on big at lairs at the ball park and wanted me lo play them for 
nothin'. I said. "No. man, I cani eat on nothin." Then this guy told me it 
was a nice deal, and after \ou played you could walk Up through the 
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crowd and pass die hat. So i tried it. I played, then I passed my hat as I 
went on up the stairs. When I got to the gate I had about seven dollars, 
and I just kept going. It was a nice touch but ] got too mam guys doing 
it. They caught one guy and put him in jail for M) days, and that killed it. 
Bob White from New Orleans and 1 got another thing going on 
the numbers, Alt the colored people all over thought everybody from 
New Orleans knew voodoo and could work great things For them. Bob 
and I bought ten cents' worth of incense and some envelopes, gol a 
frog, a green rag, and a table and chair, Wc set up the table and chair 
on the comer with a bunch ot envelopes with numbers in them. Bob 
wrapped the green rag around his head like a turban. We put a sign on 
tlte table. "Lucky Numbers.'* When somebody would want a lucky 
number, Bob would hold the frag and sav some French, then let him 
jump on one of the envelopes. I'd burn a little incense under the en- 
velope and we'd sell it in the guy for a quarter. Then wed give it to him 
and say, "Don't forget us when you win." We had to pay the cop on the 
beat two dollars a week to keep the table there, but he took his payoff 
in lucky numbers. 



Around this time 1 had one ol" the best jobs 1 ever had. It was a little 
four-piece string band of Joe Venuti. Eddie Lang. Dick MeDonough. 
and me that played on the radio. A violin, two guitars, and string bass. 
It was beautiful — even at rehearsals people crowded around to hear 
us. St was so good I knew- it wasn't going to last. Man, we were really 
doing some stuff, joe sure could play violin; he was really good. Lddie 
played guitar just like you play piano. He knew the chords and his in- 
strument. Eddie v\ us about the best guitar player around. Dick was very 
good too. Eddie and Dick were the only white guitar players 1 knew up 
to that time. The radio program folded after a couple of weeks. 



At 131st Street and Seventh Avenue there was a place called the Band 
Box where all the guys used to go to have battles. The owner had 
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piano, drums, and Ikiss. Then other guys would come in uilh their in- 
struments like sa\. clarinet, trumpet, trombone, and what have vou. 
trying to cut each other. Wed usually go there in the morning after 
work. 1 usually didn't stick around. It was just one room with guys all 
packed in. Luckey Roberts, James P.. Fats. Teddy Wilson, and all the 
piano players used to come around, jellv would come in the evening 
sometimes, but he'd hang around the corner outside talking to his 
gang. T1ie\ would all be listening to Jellv. As long as you stood there 
and laughed and agreed, he'd talk all day. Nothing lie said sounded 
right to me. 

Jclk had some good men on his records, and he had j gu\ who did 
the arrangements for him. Jelly would say the music goes something 
like this and the guy would write it down. Then the guy would say, 
\\ hul iln you want going in the first chorus, what do you waul in the 
second," and so on. It was like having a guy write a hunk and you 
telling him what to put in ii. I hey d figure out the changes, the first 
ending, the second ending, and the coda. Jelly played some tough 
tunes, like "King Porter Stomp" and "Che Pearls." A lot of bands won't 
play them because they're too tough: lhe\ have too mam changes. 



.». 



Bill "Bojangles Robinson and Wellmun Braud were like Jellv: they'd 
talk as long as anyone would listen and hung around outside the Band 
Box Alter Braud got written up in Riffey's Believe il or \t>i column. 
he was too big lor anybody Riplcv said he could pick (aster than am 
bass player. He quit Duke's band and started one of his own. I le got 
a nice little band together to play a place over in Jersey. I le talked so 
much to the rnan who owned the place about where to put the tables 
and how things were in the wrong place, the man told him to get his 
band together and act the hell outta there. I le was always talking him- 
sell in by showing the clipping from the column, and then bed talk 
himself right out again. 

1 know Braud couldn't pick as fast as I could, and I never saw any- 
one else who could. A couple of guys were better at playing melody 
than me — Jimmy BEanton and Junior Raglin. They could both play a 
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whole lot of melody but had trouble keeping a rhythm foundation. 
Rag] in was a guitar player and Blanion was a cello player before they 
switched to bass. Blanton played siring bass like he played the cello. 

A lot of guys who'd come to New York heard about the Band Box. and 
thev would come in there with their horns when they hit town, want- 
ing to battle with the guys. We'd gel one of die hots hots like Coleman 
1 law kins or Chu Berry to come down, and they'd go at it, Albert Mor- 
gan, Sanfs brother, hit town from New Orleans one day and started 
shooting his head off about how he could play bass. The guys came 
and got me out of bed to come down lor a little cutting contest. When 
he saw me come in he told everybody be knew me in New Orleans 
and I was his friend and he wouldn't play against mc. I went along and 
said, "No, J won't play against Morgan, he's my friend." and I wanted 
to see him get some work around there. He was a very nice kid, 

I usually hung out at the Rhythm Club, where the musicians got 
together to play poker and gamble. At three or four in the afternoon you 
could find nearly every musician in town there. You could catch a gig 
there for the night or a recording date for later on. Lester Lanin used 
to have six or seven bands going; around New York, and he'd come there 
and hire you for Jewish, Italian, or any kind of music. I played a lot of 
different gigs like that for him. The old musicians around New York 
used to hang out at the Amsterdam Club. You had your own key and 
went right on in. Mostly ibe guys gambled there. [ met Scott joplin's 
nephew in there about 1929. 1 just shook his hand and said hello. 



I never had much to do with a lot of guys around New York. Coleman 
Hawkins was one; he was on a different kick than we were. He was 
also a sometimes guy — sometimes he'd look right at you and didn't 
know you, and sometimes he did. After a while I started doing the 
same thing to him. Tommy Ladnicr was the same way. One night he'd 
come in and look at me, then walk right on by like he didn't know me. 
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The next night hed come in and say, "Hello, George hosier. 1 saw you 
last night." I'd say, "1 know you did, you looked right at me. I low did 
you recognize me tonight •" It used to make me mad. and if I wanted 
to get him, I'd say "Tommy, you been know in' me ever since Biloxi." 
I led say, "\a, man, let's noi gel into that. Id sav. "Don't go into what? 
Biloxi's your home, ain't ilr" He'd get hoi and walk avva\. He didn't 
ddim Biloxi; he wanted even, one In iliink he was I mm New Orleans. 
lorn my was a very fine trumpet player. 



Some bandleaders when they have trouble with a gin or with the 
union will call the whole bam! together. Luis. Russell used lo do that 
a lot. lied be having trouble with a guy and would talk to all of us 
about the trouble. When times were rough and we were chargin' less 
than union scale, Luis would get in trouble with the union. He'd call 
us together and say "We got trouble with the union." I'd say, "Man, we 
ain't got no trouble, you got trouble." I hen he'd say. "We got to go be- 
fore the union board Someone would sav. "We don't gotta go before 
no hoard." Earl [lines was another leader lhal way. He used tn have 
a lot of trouble with \luggsy Spanier and Darnell Howard. He'd call 
us together and get goin about the problem when someone would 
pipe up and sa*,. What did you call all of us down here for «hen you 
want to talk to Darnell-'* -\nd he'd say. "I'm gonna do thai right now." 



Wilton Crawley was a character. The way he played clarinet was 
standing on his head. He'd keep screwing around in a circle while he 
was playing- That was part of his act on the stage. When we were cut- 
ting records for Victor, Craw lev wanted to stand on his hand lo record. 
Mr. Watson oi Victor said no. Crawley was just nuts. I le played clar- 
inet like led Lewis, not loo good. 

"I*here were two Jabbo Smiths that I knew. One was the famous 
one from around Chicago and New "lork. He could pla\ trumpet and 
trombone v l t\ good. He drank a lot and got in trouble I le was in 
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Juliet [prison] For a while. Must of the time he was in and out of jail. 
The other Jabbo also played trumpet and was In mi around Boston. He 
was very bad too, maybe worse than the famous jabbo. Hed hght. pet 
cut up. drink, and get in trouble. 



Shows are the hardest thing to play, especially for toe dances. 'I ney're 
counting beats all the lime, and the musicians got to lie billowing the 
music very close. The drummer has got hi read and be very good be- 
Cause lie hits the drums on catches and jumps. If lie misses, the 
whole thing looks silly. A lot cil leaders, like Cab Calloway and Noble 
Sissle, couldn't even wave their sticks tor it. 1 hey were guys who were 
singers or had some kind of reputation, V\ hen they rehearsed, the 
piano player, or the real leader, would lead the hand, and he'd show 
the stick- waver how to gel them started and stopped. Noble Sissle bad 
a pretty good ear for this. Thev let them in the musician's union even 
though l_he\ couldn't play a note, and Noble Sissle even ran for pres- 
ident of the union in New Virk and lost Tin\ Bradshaw and lucky 
Milbndcr were another couple ot these guvs. 1 he\ could plav a little 
honky-tonk drums and led bands. As soon as the bands broke up on 
those guys, they went right out of the music business. 

I played some shows and made some records with Bessie Smith in 
Nl-w York. Alter the shows 1 used to go 10 her dressing room, eat candv 
and talk a lot of trash. She was nice, very nice. She knew what she «.is 
doing and she was my favorite blues singer. All nl the big stars, like 
Bessie. Clara Smith, Snakchips, Siepin 1 eichit, were so easy to get along 
with. Ii was the lillle stars lhat just came up and the mediocre stars and 
chorus dancers that were the hardest to get alimg with. 'I liev didn't know 
the music and couldn't gel it. I hev would scream and he nasty to the 
musicians and try to blame every thing thai went wrong on them. 

In New York going to a recording session w t is like going on a picnic. The 
most fun was with Pats V\.iller Hed pack up a suitcase like he was 
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going on a trip, but ii would Ik* full of whiskey. When hed get to the 
recording studio he'd pass bridles out to the guys. Then Tats would sit 
a! the piano with his bottle and a big glass to drink out of. I iim and 
James R Johnson would sit down and tool around on the piano. I Tieyd 
write and arrange the number right there in the studio. I hen Fats would 
say something like. "Lets time this chorus. He'd have them time one 
chorus of what lie was doing. As fast as fats would pla\ it. Jimmy would 
write it out. \\ hen hats finished hed go gel a drink. |imm\ would write 
the music out and pass it around lo the guys. Sometimes if Jimmy 
needed a note, he'd go over to the piano and rind it. Fats would sil down 
and say. "Oka\. fellas; B-flal we re gonna do this in. "And oil wed go. 

I never did know what tunes I made with hats, [he music just had 
numbers on them, like 1A. 2A. 4|>, I ;Hs would say 4B and wed plfij ii. 
\\ hen the number came out on record it had a name, but we didn't know 
nothin about it. I didn't make loo many records with hits because he was 
very lough to get your monc\ from, \bu never got paid until you caught 
him, then hed usually onh give you a piece of what he owed \ou. 



James P. Johnson was the nicest ^u\ you ever will meet. 1 le was well 
spoken and so kind. I used to love to stand around and hear Jimmy talk. 
\\ ben he came to the West Coast about 1941 or 1 942. he couldn't get 

along with Albert Nicholas. It was Albert Nicholas's fault because \<ui 
couldn't hardly find anything to get mad at James P, about. Jimmy al- 
w,i\s talked \m soft and tried to help guys with their music, Jimmy 
would tell von when you were wrong. I hen he would tell you when you 
were right. 

Jimmy always wanted someone to come to the studio with him 
when be cut piano rolls or made records just to have some company. 
I led want win to go out and get his booze, and vnu'd sil and drink and 
joke. I le used to eome to the house and get me when he was going to 
the studio. I used to go so I could look out the top floor where the stu- 
dio was and sec the girls sunbalhin' naked on the rool tops. I he girls 
would wave and say. "Hello, there, fellas." The studio was at I 1 3 T~th 
Street. The only person around the studio was the recording controller. 
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and he didn't mind all the slid I goin on. Sometimes jimmy would bring 
four or five people with him, 

Jimim made a lot of player piano rolls. The lirsl lime I saw him 
recording rolls I thought he'd blowed his top. I le was playing a regular 
piano, but no sound was coming out. [ asked him what he was doing. 
He stopped, ran the roll back and played it for me. Vtu play the piano 
just like a regular one, but every Lime you hit it. it punches a hole. 

jimmv could write music very fast. J les the fastest one I know of. 
II you tukl him 10 arrange something, when you finish playing he'll sil 
down at the piano and play it and s;i\. "This what you want?" Then 
hed write it out. Bingie Madison was vcrv last too. II he heard an 
arrangement twice, he could write it out on Ins shin cuffs. Jimmy 
wrote good so you could read it when he finished: I hey weren't just 
scratches. Joe Steele went to the conservatory, and you couldn't read 
nothin he wrote. 

James P. was a much better piano player than Jelly. Jelly was a 
good entertaining piano player, but he wasn't in the same league with 
James P. or Fats. 

I didn t record with Jimmy until wa\ later, right Ijelore he died. Id 
been knowing him for a long time though, lie used to Slav at our 
house a lot. He would be rehearsing one of those big shows or some- 
thing like that and wouldn't gel through till way late. He'd come by 
tmr house, and I wouldn't lei him go all the way out to Long Island. 
Sometimes he'd have I Juke or someone else with him. and ihe\ d stay- 
too. We'd usuallv call Lil and lei her know where he was. Sometimes 
shed tunic to town and sta\ dt our place with him. We used to go nut 
to Jimmy's place and plav a lot too. Jimmy never talked much except 
about music. He was always writing it. playing it. and talking about il. 
1 le taught 1'jts how h> pla\. I hey lived right across from each other on 
Long Island, and Clarence U illiams lived right there too. Jimrm was 
a very line musician. 

Willie the Lion Smith used to live in the same apartment house I did 
m I larlem. Willie is what vou call a born musician. He was a ven 
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slow reader and couldn't play in the big bands but was very good with 
the small ones, Willie could play in more keys than anyone except 
James P. 

Willie and I used to play with Leadbelly. I think we w r erc the only 
two guys who could play with him. Leadbcllv didn't know which key 
he was going to play in. He'd plav in all naturals and sharps. We'd have 
to listen to him then, search around to find the key. Then when we 
found it. we'd take off. Josh White and most of them guitar players 
weren't good musicians. They just play the blues. When Willie and 1 
would play with them kinda guys, he'd come around to say, "We got a 
hard date today, Pops." A lot of those guys can't even tune their in- 
struments. 

Leadbelly didn't know when to start or stop. The recording com- 
panies always had to go and splice his endings on. Leadbelly s wife's 
name was Irene, and the tune of his "Irene" got to he a big hit. As soon 
as it did he died. Leadbelly was a mean and evil guy. He was in the 
penitentiary three times for killing guys, and every time he played his 
was nut. I was ii his house one da\ wish one of the partners of Asch 
Records talking about making some records, when he nearly killed a 
guy. Leadbelly s son-in-law insulted this guy's wife, and he chased the 
son-in-law up to Lead belly's door. They were fighting in the doorway 
when Leadbelly picked up an iron poker and started hitting the guv in 
the head with it. Me and the guy from Asch got out of the place and 
took off. When Leadbelly went before the judge for beating the guy 
we had to go to court with him. The judge knew about Lead belly's 
singing and that he was on parole, and he didn't want to send him 
back to jail. So he told the guy be nearly killed that he had no busi- 
ness in Leadbeliy's house and fined him, and withdrew the charges 
against Leadbelly, 

When Leadbelly would get mad he'd just sit and grit his teeth. 
One time I told him he'd have to play a chord up on his guitar or we 
couldn't make no record. He just sat and started gritting his teeth, 1 
told him he could grit his teeth all day, but if he didn't play the chord 
we couldn't play with him. I le finally played it. /Wither time the gov- 
ernment told him he had to pay taxes, and he was mad because he'd 
nexer paid before. He just sat and gritted his teeth; 1 told him to have 
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the man take it out before he got paid. Leadbelly uas jusi a mean and 
evil man. I just made records with him and never hung around w iih 
him at all. 



\\ illif the Lion was always gelling a hand up lor rehearsal anil no job 
showed up. In the Depression this was okay because we wasn't doin 
nothin' anyway. One lime after I married Alma we were getting ready 
to go to her home in South Carolina for a visit. 1 had my clothes all 
packed and sent to have them put on the irain. Willie came around 
and said we had a job starting the next day I slaved, turned in my 
ticket, and didn't have no clothes until Alma got hack. Thai job ain't 
come up yet. 

Perry Bradford was from Memphis. I le wrote a whole lot <>l blues. 1 le 
w .is one of those old honky-tonk piano players that played with one fin- 
ger. 1 go! lo know him some around New York. He played like George 
Ibornas, Udell Wilson, and Manny Johns and his wife, Manny Johns 
and his wife were the only man-and-vvife team 1 know of that plaved 
around New Orleans. One would sing and one would pla\ the piano. 
II it go so the\ weren't making any tips, they d switch off. In New Or- 
leans most piano plavcrs made their monev working in the whore- 
houses, hut around Chicago and New York the) made mosl of their 
money at house rent parries or what we called fish fries in New Or- 
leans. In Chicago and New York rhey'd serve chitlins, pigs' feet, and 
gin. Sometimes they'd call them "birthday parties." You'd get an invi- 
tation to a birthday party, and when you got there you had to pay to get 
in and then huy vourown foot! and booze. Guys like Bradford. Jimmy 
Yancey, and l.uckey Roberts used to make good money playing those 
affairs. They also pla\ed the tonks. Along Stale Street in Chicago there 
used lo be a w hole lot of them. I .uckey Roberts was a fine piano player. 
I played a couple ot shows with him. I le was a little bitty guy bin he 
was very strong. One night a couple of guys tried lo hold him up. He 
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grubbed them and knocked their heads together and then started whip- 
ping them something awful. By the time the police arrived the two rob- 
bers were hollering For the cops Luckey was beating lliem up so bad, 
I .uckey used to do all the big piano jabs around New Vork. 

I played with Teddy Wilson at the Krench Casino in New York. 
That was the old Karl Carroll Theatre at 5 1st Street and Seventh Av- 
enue. Upstairs they had a bar where Teddy and 1 played. Downstairs 
they had two bands, one that played the shows and Noble Sissies that 
played the dances, leddy was a very quiet guy and very nice. About all 
he'd ever say was, "Hello, how 're you doin'?" Teddy was a very good 
piano player and had a different style of plaving than the other play- 
ers. I Ie played very good with a band or all by himself. He played all 
over the piano. He wasn't as good as Art Tatum. Tatum was out there 
all by himself, hut he was a liquor head. Even that didn't stop Tatum. 
He was so good he could walk out of a place or get fired and walk right 
into another place and the people would be glad to have him, juice 
head and all, He was a genius. If you're playing with him and he takes 
a solo, you can't play for listening to him. 
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lite arrangement that rejoined Louts Armstrong, then the biggest 
name in jazz, with Pops and other former Sew Orleans comrades 
came about as the result of booking-agency maneuvers. In / 935 Arm- 
strong .signed a personal management contract with the aggressive 
and astute Joe Glaser of Chicago, fi laser's first move was to refurbish 
the Armstrong orchestral image, .somewhat tarnished by a succession 
of weak accompanying orchestras. Louis bad not recorded since }an- 
nar\> 1933. except jar an unimportant session made in Paris with a 
European pickup group. The new team — Louis backed by the settled, 
sonorous, and powerful Luis Russell Orchestra — began auspiciously 
with a series of record sessions in New York starting in October 1935 
for the new Deccu label, a 35-cent seller that was moving aggressively 
into jazz and pop. 

Emphasizing standard and current material — "La Cucaruchu," 
"On Treasure Island," "Red Sails in the Sunset," 'Ton Are My Lucky 
Star" — and trimmed to less lhan three minutes to meet jukebox de- 
mands, the recordings were dominated by Armstrong's vocals and 
high- note trumpet playing. (Louis hud long since ceased to play cor- 
net. ) Besides the standard tunes a Jew interesting originals were 
recorded, including '"Swing That Music." and a new version of a New 
Orleans favorite, ".Mahogany Half Stomp," 

ll]e hand was heard to t;reat advantage on tour. There were many 
of these, long and short, to various purls of the U.S., often with in- 
credible jumps between the one-m'ghters that Joe Closer had been 
able to book, like the one mentioned by Pops, from Bangor, Maine, to 
New Orleans. Pops's salary oj i77 a week was expected to cover main- 
taining a home for Alma in New York us well as his own expenses 
while on the road. These trips were always stimulating enough hut re- 
plete with hardship: luck of accommodations, hasty and missed 
meals, catnaps in the jolting bus between engagements, and Jim Crow 
conditions. The chance discovery of Bunk Johnson in New Iberia, 
Louisiana, in 1937 led to a rehabilitation movement to bring the vet- 
eran trumpet player back to the jazz scene, although this did not take 
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place until (he war years. Fitted with new teeth, Bunk made a tri- 
umpfuif return to music m San Francisco and later led his own hands 
in \ew York. >The LP Hunk Johnson und his Superior Jazz Band con- 
tained a fon« recorded interview with Bunh and interesting examples 
o/ re-created \ew Orleans small-band style. ) 

I 'he wholesale /i ring in 1940 of the men in the Louis Armstrong 
I tits Bussed Orchestra by Joe Claserwas typical of the dubious prac- 
tices prevalent in the music business. Thereafter .Armstrong recorded 
with various pickup groups — the Mills Brothers and Casa Loma 
Orchestra among (hem — bejore Jorming a seven-piece combo (o play 
concerts. 

Pops roster begun one of the worst periods of his life. His fortunes 
did not improve until after the war. I ie appeared on the radio show This 
Is Jazz, produced hy ju" authority Budi Blesh. made a successful tour 
of Europe with Mezz Mezzmw in 194ft, and retorded/or \lezzmws 
King Jazz label. Then he returned to the West Coast to inin Earl /lines 
for a long, steady, und artistically rewarding stay at the Club I langover 
in San Francisco. Phut was in jySS, Thereafter Pops made Sun Fran- 
cisco his home and worked there almost continually with small bunds 
playing in the authentic prewar style until his death in 1969, 

— Boss Bussed 
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Chapter 1 

Traveling with 
Armstrong and After 



'Sometimes you have it good in 
life and sometimes rough." 



(VGefccJV) 



Lours Armstrong tried all of the bands around New York, but none 
of them would give up their name permanently for him. In 1935 
Luis Russel! gave up our name to Armstrong, and we were known as 
Louis Armstrong's band after that. Before that. Louis had used our 
band a lot of times for recording dates and different gigs, but we al- 
ways went back to Luis Russell's name. 1 was with Armstrong from 
1935 until 1 got fired in 1940, 

We worked a lot more under Russell than we did under Armstrong. 
When we went with Armstrong we were all real glad and thought we'd 
make a lot more money. But Joe Glaser, his manager, wanted a lot of 
money lor I .outs. I le wanted guarantees, advances, and a percentage. 
People just didn't have a lot of money in those days, and they wouldn't 
come out enough to afford big prices. So we didn't get as many dates. 
I was making 77 dollars a week when we worked. When we made it, 
we spent it. Before 1 got married I gambled a lot and drank some. 
When von hit a new town everybody was glad to see you because they 
knew you spent a lot of money. I'd gamble on anything— poker, black- 
jack, tonk. fantan. craps, or anything else. If Joe Glaser didn't have any 
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work, we'd loaf. We didn't gel any pay. (.nil Joe would loan us money. 
After I married Alma she'd send me money to live on so I wouldn't owe 
Joe everything when we got to working. 

One time in 1937 we were loafing in Chicago and I was playing 
gigs v\iih some outlaw guys on the South Side. I'd seen some of Benny 
Goodman's boys around town. Benny had a recording date and they 
couldn't find I bassist j Harry Goodman, so they went out to get me 
\\ hen they got me and got back. I got there about the same time 
Ham did. so we both played on the records. 

The guvs in the band sure were glad I was getting a link* work be- 
eause they were all broke and I'd share what I had with them. We all 
shared when we were broke, except I.ouis Bacon, bonis Bacon had 
money, and he never asked nobody for nothing and he never gave 
nothing. When I got sick with pneumonia all the guys gave some 
money to help except him. He said. "I'm not giving those New Orleans 
cat nothin . ' When he got sick in New Orleans. I was the only one in 
the band that went to the hospital to see him. I carried some soup up 
to him thai Alma made. I le sat up in the hed and cried. 



With Armstrong we traveled a -whole lot. Once we jumped from Ban- 
gor. Maine, lo New Orleans tor a one-nighler, then on to I louston, 
Texas, for die next night. Traveling never worried me like it did the 
other guvs. We'd lake off and they'd start saying how far we had to go. 
1 knew how far it was, so there wasn't am point thinking about it. Arm- 
strong always traveled by bus because it would take you right lo where 
you were going. Some of the bands like Duke's and Cab's traveled by 
train, but they were always switching connections and taking cabs to 
hotels and so on. 

It was tough traveling through the South in those days. We had two 
white guys with us — the bus driver and Joe G laser. If you had a colored 
bus driver back then, they'd lock him up in every little country town lor 
"speeding." It was very rough finding a place to sleep in the South. You 
couldn't get into the hotel for whites, and the colored didn't have any 
hotels. Yuu rented places in private homes, Iwiardinghouses, and whore- 
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houses. The food was aw ltd. and we tried to find places where we 
could cook. We carried a bunch of pots and pans around with us. 

Charlie Holmes and I palled around together, and wc always 
tout id some way to have a good time. The rest o) the guvs w ere always 
watching to see what we cooked up. One time the two of us were 
broke in Texas and wanted to have a drink. We decided to get Bobby 
Austin, w ho was the vocalist w ith the band and was Sonny Woods's 
girlfriend. When we'd travel they'd tight all the time. He'd knock her 
down, shed lav there for a while, then gel up and hit him with a shoe 
ur something, then he'd knock her down again. We always had to 
move our card game to keep out ol their fights. We started telling 
Bobby how bad Sonny was and how awful he treated her. Ever) time 
we'd come up with something else: "It's a shame how bad Sonny treats 
you; you're so good to him and he's such a bum." She'd sa\, "1 lave an- 
other drink, boys." We had a nice little thing going there for a while 
until Sonny caught us. 1 1c got real hot. 

One lime wc were stuck in lulsa, Oklahoma, and hadn't hud any 
work for about a month. Sonm Woods. Midge Williams, and myself 
got a crap game going. Midge had gotten to know the local sheriff, and 
he gave us protection. Wed get a few guys to pla\ with Midge .0 one 
end in a very low-cut dress and Sonny or me at the other end. W hen 
Midge would shoot shed bend real low so everybody could see her tit- 
ties. All the guvs would l>e looking them, and we'd call whatever num- 
ber we wanted and pick up the dice. We got enough money to get us 
to Kansas City and then Memphis for a week's work. 



I never fooled around with none of the showgirls we worked with, To 
me they were just like a bunch of horses, 1 just never paid them any 
mind. Sometimes I'd hustle a bottle lo introduce some gu\ lo one ul 
them. He'd want to meet one and I'd tell him to bring me a lasle and Id 
try to fix it up. Then I'd tell the girl and I'd give her a taste. Besides dial, 
w hen we got off they went one wa\ and I went another. II vou want to 
gel along, don't lool with no girls you work with. The\ expert ioo much 
out of you. If you're going on the road they always try to team up with 
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you. They know you're going to pay the rent and thev re oiiino lo eal. if 
they'd come around I'd tcl! them my landlady don't allow no company. 
Some of the guys Tooled around with them. Most of the gpys were lotok* 
ing for a place to sleep and eat lor nothin', just like the girls. I used lo 
gamble with the girls sometimes and heat them nut til their monev 



When two hands would meet on the mad. we'd all gel together and 
make a whole gang of noise and gel thrown nut of hotels. In 1936 our 
hand, the Isham Jones Band, and the Benson Band all met in Iowa, 
and all three hands got thrown out in the street lorcuttin up 

U hen I was (»n the road w tth Armstrong and wed gel close to New 
Virk, I'd call Alma and shed meet me. like in Chicago, and wed st.iy 
together I here for a week or so. Sometimes when the hand would lake 
off she'd go with me for a mom h or two. and sometimes she'd just go 
nn hack to New York, Alma is my second wife anil the lies! thing I ever 
locked up on. 1 alwa\s say the reason I lived so long isn't because I look 
care ol myself, because I didn'l The reason is. I locked up on a good 
wife. I never was what you call a corner bum. though. Those are guys 
that stand around a certain streel corner all day or hang around a sa- 
loon. Even if I went gambling I'd take ten dollars with me, or whatever 
I was going to play with, and if I'd lose I'd take off. [ couldn't stand to 
just hang around swallow ing bets like some ol the guvs. Some ol them 
would play your hand harder than vou did. Most musicians don't eat 
right and don't even go home at night. Il kills them off. 

I .ouis's second wife, I il. sure was good lo him. She still loves him 
after all these years. The reason she took off was Louis s pot smoking, 
[here wasn't any woman or nothin': she just got tired of Louis smok- 
ing that stuff. I le smoked pot just like you smoke regular cigarettes. 
T he band was playing Jack Sheen's in \ew Orleans when she left. 
Jack's was a wide-open space in St. Bernard's Parish. Louis smoked 
pot all the time I was with him, and as far as 1 know never quit. 

Louis should give more credit lo Lil than anyone for teaching him 
how to play. She was a great piano plaver and a great musician. I ,il's 
a nice girl loo, not wild or mean at all. Louis should also give a lot of 
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credit in old man Joe* Oliver for teaching him how to play tunes and 

arrangements 

I knew all of Louis's wives. His first wife was a rough gal. Datsev. 
Daiscv used logo with Kddic Atkins, the trombone player, before she 
married Louis. She used to work all over New Orleans and she used 
lo come down to the Come Clean I lall even Sunday night to dance 
when I was playing there, She hnallv went to Chicago, and I never 
heard no mure about her. 

Louis's third wile. Alpha, used to travel around with the band be- 
lore the\ were married Ihey lived together for about ten years before 
lhe\ gut married, then when thev got married it onlv lasted about four 
years, V\ hen they fought thev really Avcnt after each other. 

I got mv nickname I rum Louis Armstrong. He calls every one "Pups 
The name just stuck on me. In New Orleans some ol the guvs called 
me "the fireman" or "fireman George " We used to call Louis "Poppa." 

Louis was always a happy-go-lucky guy about must things, I vr 
seen him do a lot of cra/v things, like start on stage w ithout any pants 
on. 1 remember one lime a guy hit Louis for a handout. Louis gave 
him a quarter and the guy said. "I ley man. don't pui me down like 
that!" Louis said, "Okay man, let's have ii back!" The guv did. thinking 
Louis was gonna give him more. Louis put the quarter in his pocket 
and took oil. 

Louis is real jealous of other players who put out. If you plav had 
you won't be in the band, and tl you plav loo good you won't be there. 
\\ hen I'd get to romping along on the bass, he'd yell at me, "Hey, man, 
it you want to play trumpet, come on down here and play. Id say. "Go 
on, man. and blow your horn. " Hes lucky hes lived so long, fie works 
too hard because he don't want nobody to do nothing but him. Louis 
shouldn't be so jealous, because he's an outstanding man. 

I've had a good time in my life playing music and traveling around the 
world, lis kicks, man! You reallv learn people. I can look at a guy right 
now and icll you, "That guy is no good, he s a rat.' or That cat's all 
right," When I see a guy come up lo the stand I can tell you if he's 
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going to start trouble or not. You surf learn a lot from traveling and 
meeting people. 

I remember Bub Smiley, Louis s valet and bodyguard, and how I 
dealt with him once when he owed me a quarter and wouldn't pay me 
just to be nasty- We were playing Little Rock. Arkansas, and were 
headed toward New Orleans. I just started on him from the opposite di- 
rection by saying. "Man, 1 don't want you to pay me, hut wait until we 
get to New Orleans where 1 can get some dust." Louis Bacon said. 
"Man, you wouldn't use none of that dust on him would you"" And 1 
said. "Man. vou don't know how long he owed me a quarter, hut I don't 
want it now. I'd rather get some dust and turn him into a lizard." Smile) 
followed mc around (or a week alter thai trying to pay me the quarter, 
and I'd just say; "No, man, 1 gotta put the dust on you mm. " Finally, just 
before we got to New Orleans I look it and gave him a good warning 

We used to pull some bad tricks on Paul Barharin because he was 
so afraid of ghosts. Sometimes we'd go in his room to call up spirits or 
pretend we were talking to ghosts. When vvc were leaving the hotel in 
Chicago we stole some sheets one lime. That night out on the road 
we stopped for a break. Paul had been drinking and was about hall 
gassed. A bunch of us put on the sheets across the road from the bus, 
then one of us hit the side of the bus where Paul was snoozing. I le 
stuck his head up and we started jumping up ,\nil down. He look oft 
outta the bus and ran down the road till we couldn t see him. \\ hen 
he came back evervbodv was laughing and he wanted lo light 

Another time Paul met this girl, and he told her he was in the 
dress business. He took her up to his room al the Douglas 1 lotel in 
Philly. Mv room was right ncxi lo his, and we listened to them. They 
decided to go get something to drink and then come back. \\ hen lhe\ 
got back we had Albert Nicholas under the bed with a fork tn serau 1 1 
on the bed springs and a string tied to one of the chairs we could pull 
from the nevt room. We'd look through the keyhole and make sure the 
girl could sec the chair move. She said. Mr. Barbarin. Mr Paul, that 
chair's moving." Paul said. "Don't worry, you're with a man. nothing's 
going to happen lo you!" We pulled ihe chair again and Nick hit the 
bed springs with the fork. She wet all over the floor, ran out of the 
room and took off. Paul look off too. Y\ hen he came back he came to 
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my room, and there were nine of us guys in there pretending like we 
were sleeping. I le wanted to fight all ol us. 



From 1410 to 1937 1 didn't see Bunk Johnson. In 1910 he left New Or- 
leans wild a minstrel show. In 1937 Louis's band was playing a Catholic 
dance in New Iberia, Louisiana, and I saw Louis talking to this old guv. 
After we started plaving. I said to Louis. "Who's that old gu\ - 

Louis said, ""Itiat's Bunk Johnson.' 

I said, "I didn't even rccogni/e him 

Louis said. "I didn't either, man," 

The next intermission I went over and talked tn Bunk for a while, 
lie said he'd heen driving sugarcane wagons. He sure had changed in 
those 2~ years, I Ic didn't have no teeth at all. He said he d been w itli 
the minstrel show for a longtime. Those minstrel show cars were reallv 
funny. They'd hook them on the hack of the train and then put them off 
at the siding of the town w here they were going. The show people would 
mosdv Live in the ear because people wouldn't rent them rooms. Show 
people would steal anything they could carry and then not pay the rent. 
They'd steal chickens, rabbits, sheets, clothes, or anything. 

After we met Bunk in New Iberia some guvs Irom San Francisco 
found him and carried him to San Francisco. 1 le played there for quite 
a while, but he got to drinking and they sent him back to Louisiana. In 
1945 Sidnev Beehct and I met Bunk in New Orleans and carried htm 
lo Boston to play with us. The fust night in Boston he got drunk and 
didn't show up. Alma went out looking for him. When she found him 
he was drunk and had lost his horn. Alter that he straightened up lor a 
while Then Gene Williams wanted him in come u> \i-v\ \ork. >. •< in- 
would get him drunk so Sidney would tire htm, and it worked. 



I've only missed a couple of gigs in my life. In 193 - 1 missed a movie 
gig with Armstrong. We were in New Virk and were going to leave for 
Hollywood. I was down with a mild ease of pneumonia. Luis Russell 
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came to the house and told me, "Pops, we're leaving for LA, without 
vou ." I got worse then and went tu the hospital the next tin I neariv 
died, and it was two months before I caught up with them. J hose 
movie deals were nice: you picked Up ft nice piece of change on them. 
When I finally caught up with the hand, some of the guvs were short 
ol money, and so I asked them what thev did with the money from the 
movie. They said thev didnt make no picture. The movie outfit 
wanted the hand to wear hkicklace and they wouldn't. C ah C'allowav S 
band wouldn't either. I hey finally got Tomim or Jimmy Dorsey's hand 
and thev wore hall -masks to make them look black. 






In about 1935 or l4_-?fc we started playing for audiences that just sat 
there. I never liked this; 1 always like to play for an audience that 
dances. ITic kind of music I like to plav is the faster stuff where you 
can really gel to romping along. I don't really like to plav mam blues. 
They're slow and draggy Some good ones like Basin Street Blues you 
can rock along w ith. 

In 1940 joe G laser bred the whole bond to gel a cheaper hand, I 
was making ~7 dollars a week when we worked, and some of the guys 
were onlv making 66 dollars and doing arrangements too. The reason 
thev told mc was 1 was too old. and Jimmv Archcv got told be was too 
short. Joe hired some of the guvs back at a cheaper price. Some ol the 
new guys be hired couldn't play the music, and that was about the end 
of the hand. I hey went downhill fast after that. Things got reallv 
rough for me, too. 

Sometimes you have it good in life and sometimes rough. Vbout 
the roughest time I've had was after 1 got Hred from Armstrong's band. 
I made some records Inr a lot nl hale companies with dillerent small 
groups and plavcd a few gigs around New York. We were reallv scut- 
tling to make it. and then I got sick with pneumonia again. The fi- 
nance companv came and tuok all our furniture. \lma and me finally 
got m\, nephew to move us into a little room where he could help lake 
care of us. Things linallv started getting a little better, and we wriggled 
out of it. 
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It was around this lime I went to Chicago and recorded blues tor a 
whole week. Panassie had set up ihe session so Me// Mczzrow could 
record. They didn't put any name on llu- blues until later. Mez/rou 
elaimed thai he composed a loi of them. Panassie thinks thai 
Mczztow is the greatest When Me// is placing, he sit?, there [ticking 
hack and forth like Me// is ouiu this world. Any little Ixiy can play the 
clarinet or sax as good as Me// can. I le just stands tip there and goes 
trwt-toot-toi/t Me// sure is a good manager, though, and a very nice 
guy. I like him. hut man, he cant play no jazz. 

In 1942 things got so bad in music I said I'd rather grab me a 
broom and start working, I went and look the test lor subway work in 
New York, Alter the test 1 had m\ pre t ere nee of a porters job or 
workin the change booth One ol the gu\s told me. "Pops, you'd bet- 
ter not lake a job working the change booth because you can't sneak 
off. The best job around is the porters, even though tt don I pa) a 
nickel, because you can slip off when you want to." I took the porter's 
job and stayed with ii from 1942 to 1945 when 1 weni with Sidney 
Bee bet. 

As soon as 1 started workin' 1 started slippin'ofl. I played all over 
New York and the other little places there are around there; I even 
slipped otf lo play gigs in Canada and Washington, IXC. My boss. Mr. 
I lorton, was awful good lo mc. The most work I did was hiding I mm 
the inspector. I led come by to check il we were there, then get tin the 
train. I'd get on the same train but tile next ear back. When Id come 
back Id bring Horton a box ot those stinky old cheroot cigars. 

The water gigs 1 slipped off to and played in Washington, D.C.. 
were great. They were kind of a symphony sort of thing. They'd take 
us out on boats to barges tied in the middle ol the river, then we'd play 
for the people back on I he bank, "ion gel a different sound from music 
w hen you're playing on ihe water like thai, tt sure was beautiful. 

One night I took off to play a big party in New Vrk Right in front 
of me one of the big shots on the subwav. Mr. Bagley. sat dow n. 1 le 
kept looking at me, and 1 kept looking like I never saw him. The next 
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day though the word canie down for mc to go to his office. When I gDl 
there, he said. "Why didn't you ever tell me you played music, " 

I said, "Who told you?" 

He said "I saw you." 

1 said, "Where?" 

I le said. "Last nighl — I kepi passing you music to play all night 
on a [title slip of paper. Don't you remember?" I said. "Oh, yeah it was 
you!" Then he said 1 did a nice job and told mc if I had to take off 
again just to tell the inspector he'd okayed it. 

I used to play Minions in \c« York before Dizzy Gillespie and 
Charlie Parker worked there, I was fronting a little group when Tedd\ 
Hill took over the management. 'I eddy was sore at me then, and so he 
HrccI my band. I plavcd with Diz .wn\ Charlie: both of them were great. 
Diz could do all thaL crazy stuff on his horn, and then stop and pla\ 
a whole lot of trumpet. I le d do more crazy stuff on his horn than any- 
body. Diz and Charlie started all that stuff they're doing loday. It was 
a symphony kind of music. Those two gins didn't overdo it, and they 
were the best that played that kind of music, Charlie used to drink a 
Sot, but I never saw him Lake dope, Diz always loves to get mc lo sit 
and talk lo him about the old limes. 

, -. . • . 



1 took a vacation down to New Orleans in 1944 and met Sidney 
Bechet on Perdido and Rampart. [ le came up to me and said. "What 
you doin around here, old man? 

1 said, "What do you mean, dad?" While we were there we got 
some guys together and made some records for the L SO at the Mai- 
son Blanche building. We got Louis Kcppard, Alphunsc Picon, Big 
Eye Louis Nelson, Peter Bocage. a guy named 1 lenry on trombone, 
and a guy named Yalcuns on piano. We sure made a lot of music, but 
none of us ever beard the records Sidnc\ asked me if I wanted to plav 
with his band he was gonna get for a Boston date be had. He said he 
was gonna get Bunk Johnson, so I said I'd do it too. 

Before I left New Orleans 1 had a couple of sets of strings for my 
bass that were too tight for my instrument, but I thought thev were 
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just right lor Slow Drag Pavagcau s. I hadn't seen Slow Drag, so I gave 
them to Jim Robinson, the trombone player, to give to him. A few 
u*ars later 1 was back in New Orleans and I met Slow Drag. I asked 
him how he liked the strings Id sent let him. I also told him 1 was kind 
of mad he hadn't written and thanked me. He said, "t don't know. 
man. I never got them. Who'd you give them to?" 

I s.iij. "Jim Robinson." 

Slow Drag said, "That dirty bastard — he sold them to me!" They 
didnl sneak for a couple ol years alter that. 

I went back to New York and Look a si\-month leave ol absence to 
go pla\ with Sidney's band. Irorn the lime we opened we bad trou- 
ble with Bunk, but I've already talked about it. Sidney bred Bunk and 
sent to Mew Orleans For Peter Rucage, I le came am\ started telling 
everybody bois in play, su Sidney llred him and got a kid named 
Johnny Windhursl to finish the job with us. 

Some ol the problems we bad may have been Sidney's lault. He 
is the most sellish. hard-lo-get-alnng-wilh guv I ever worked with. I 

saw In m bre one IninijKM player h\< times in one night 1 ealh had 

to try to get along with him from the time 1 played w ilh him in Jack 
t arey s band in New Orleans to making a bunch of Blue Note records 
with him. he was a tough ha by and all lor himself . 

After the Boston job gave out 1 went back to New York and 
worked around with Art I lodes in the Latin Quarter at a place 
called the Chicken Inn. It was owned by ihe guy who owned Hour 
Roses whiskey. When that job was finished 1 went to Washington, 
DC. with Sidney to play the Brown Derby. Some guvs wanted Sid- 
ney and I to come to New \ork and go on the air with Louis Ann- 
Strong, But Sidney said he was as big a name as Louis, so Louis 
could come to Washington, joe Clascr wouldn't go for that, and we 
didn't gel the job, 

\\ hen 1 finally got hack to New 'mrk I went (in the T/lis is J({~ 
show for Riidi Blesh. They sent to Chicago for Baby Dodds. 1 le came 
out and him and I worked on the show lor almost its whole time on 
the air. \\i had guys like Armstrong. ReeheL. \luugs\ Npanier. Wild 
Bill Davison, George Brumes. Jimmy Archey. and a whole gang of 
guys. That's how Jimmy got to he known. He played on the show for 
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a long time. There were a lot of good inimpcl pkners around Harlem 
in those days. When we first started we'd try to get them to go on. bul 
they'd say lhey didn't want Lo play that old-rime stuff. Uter Bain. 
Jimmy, ancl 1 started doing so well, the same guys would come around 
and say. 'I ley Pops. hnv\ about culling me m on that slum you're on?-' 
I'd sav. "No, man, this is that old-time stulf you don t wanna play. 

Baby Dndds was really a good Iriend of mine, one ol the best I've had 
in a lifetime. We played a whole lot of jobs together. I le's also one of 
the best drummers. I le never overplayed bis drums. I'd play a little rill 
and he d just keep the beat instead of Lry ing to drow n me out. Bahy 
used lo come around just so be eould lie with me and was always 
jsassin' compliments to me. He used to say lo Alma, "I sure do love 
that old man, I alw.ns thought very highly ol him. 

When Baby and I were working together a lot in New York, we 
started playing a lot of college jobs. I've been to Columbia. Vale. 
Princeton, and lost my teeth at Penn State. I got so drunk i dropped 
them in the toilet aiul flushed them before I knew \ihjt happened 
It was when I was with the college kids I Started to drink whiske\ 
lit avy Befnn thai 1 dr ink and c\en ^.il drunk sometimes but with iht 
college kids, every one of them wanted lo buy ytm a drink. They 
seemed lo be so crazy about me. I couldn't sa\ no. So it there were 25 
kids, I'd try to have 25 drinks. 

When I did get drunk. I didn't do anyone am harm. Mostly I'd 
want to sleep. pla\ music, or iry to cut up and be Funny. 1 ihink col- 
ored musicians mostly drank booze and the while guvs started taking 
dope. Some young colored musicians did start taking dope after that, 
I he onl\ real [rouble I ever hail in my lite was the thinking I did 
around New York, and that was all harm to myself. 

One lime I remember we went over to Rhode Island to play a col- 
lege date — Jimmy Arc hey. Art I lodes, me. and a couple ot other guys. 
Art brought a whole suitcase full of whiskey. We all got pretty well 
loaded, but Art couldn't even stand up. It was wintertime, so we look 
him outside and laid him out in a snowbank lo cool him off. We forgot 
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him. When we finally remembered him, he was nearly fro/en still, h 
took us a long time to thaw him out; we worked on it all the wav back 
to New Vtrk. 1 le lived, so I guess it didn't do him too much harm. 

Another time a bunch of us were playing a boat job on the I ludson 
River, There were Marty Marsala, Bab\ Dodds, Albert Nicholas, James 
P. and myself. Many and I were drinking up a storm that night, and 
we kept passing glasses of w hiskey up to the boat pilot all night. I le got 
pretty drunk, and when we came into ihe pier that night he missed his 
shut and rammed it, James P's piano stool broke and James P. came 
down on his bun. I le just sat there smoking his cigarette and all of us 
laughing. The pilot backed up and then rammed the pier again before 
he made it. 

Baby Dodds and mc used to have some wild limes in those days. 
Baby and I used to drive downtown in his car and then get so drunk 
wed lose the car. Wed have to sober up so we could go dow n all the 
streets looking for it. Drinking sure makes you act funny. Alma has 
never asked me about money and has always been the best of wives. 
One night 1 came home from a gig with the money they'd paid mc. 1 
told Alma she was getting too smart so 1 was going to hide my money. 
I set a mousetrap and put my money in ii in a drawer, so if Alma tried 
to take it she'd get caught. When I w oke up the ne\l day I asked her to 
give me some money. She said I didn t give her none. I remembered 
hiding m\ money bur 1 lorgot about the mousetrap I stuck m\ hand 
to get it and nearly gol a couple of broken fingers. 



In 1 L MH I made my first trip to Europe with Me// Me/./.row Before I 
tou Id go I had to go to the doctor to get an okay. lie told me to layoff 
the whiskey for 1 5 davs. 1 went back alter 1 5 days and told him I'd laid 
oft' the stuff. He said I'd live a lot longer if I never touched it again. I 
said. "1 quit," and I haven't touched it since. Alma didn't think I'd 
make it. but 1 did. In ] u 5y when my ticker started kicking up. 1 quit 
cigarettes. 

Before I left New ^ork in about 1954 I was down talking to Spool 
Head Clarence Williams at his pawnshop on 125th Street between 
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Fifth Avenue and Lennox Avenue. I le "as the only colored man in the 
country to have a pawnshop at that time. I used to go down there to 
talk to htm sometimes. This time I was saying, "There was one hand 
I'd like to come lo New Mirk and plav. and that was Clairhorne 
\\ illiamss hand. mv cousin." 

Clarence said. "What do you mean. your cousin? 

I -aid. \l\ cousin, man; ihey sure ainl your cousins even with 
your name." I le said. "I he\ were my cousins. All of the famih was 
musical, I even had an aunt wlm had three young kids that played. I 
always wondered what happened to them.' I said, "You're looking at 
one of them!" Clarence said. "I been knowing sou lor over 40 years 
since New Orleans, and I didn't even know thai. Why didui you make 
yourscll known- I said. "Why didn't vou make yourscll known? 

V\e had a big laugh and talk about finding out we were related 
alter all those years. 

Around Harlem and Chicago's South Side all the white people 
used to come Tor entertainment. They used io leave their car and walk 
around from spot to spot !"hev don't do that anymore; they're scared 
to even come around. I'm even at raid to walk around those places at 
night now. In 1955 I look five dollars and went out lo get Alma some 
medicine. As soon as I hit the end of the steps, two doped-up kids 
grabbed me and choked me till I passed out. Ihey look the Ihe dol- 
lars and mv cigarettes. Roth nf them were from the neighborhood, and 
I knew them. 1 figured I was lucky to be alive and I'd better get out 
nl Harlem, so I came out here to California to join l.arl Hines at the 
Club 1 langover. We had a nice bunch of guys there Muggsy, Darnell 
1 loward. Or\. sometimes: Earl. Aim. and other guvs 

I arl Hines really knew a lot about music. I it- taught me more 
about music than am body else. He would show me chords 1 didn't 
know existed and how you could lit so mam different chords together. 
He's great. Muggsv .mi] I were great Iriends 1 he thing he liked to do 
most was come over and eat Almas red beans and rice 1 le was always 
asking Alma to cook some up for him The last time he was here be 
ate two serving bow Is lull 

A lot of the old guys are gone now. There's only a couple of us left. 
Uunuidic and I are .ilnuii the ■ ml*, ones, he plaved uilli a lol oi gUJ - 
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in my Hie and had a lot ol good times. Most of the guvs I've played 
with the last 35 years think I'm a lot older than I am. They remem- 
ber I played with Preddic Keppard, Manuel Perez. Joe Oliver, and »u\s 
like th.it. I hill makes you old in their eyes. Some ol them think I'm 
about ISO years old. Well, when I started I was always the youngest 
one in the band, and now I'm always the oldest. It's been kieks. 




gue 






On October 30, 1469. at about 3:00 p.m., at 77 years and a few 
months, George Murphy "Pops" Foster quit the scene. That was 
the day after I finished the Foreword to this book. After a long illness. 
Pops died of complications due to blood clots, a tumor found in his 
stomach, and a weak heart that just gave out. Pops was the kindest, 
gentlest man I have ever known. 1 know of no one who has ever spo- 
ken against Pops. With me be was lops. 

Pops died knowing his life story bad been written. I had only the 
chronology and some of the pictures to go over with him for some final 
data. Most of the chapters had been delivered to him, and the final 
four were on the way to the typist when be died. He had read most of 
the chapters and had said, "It sounds great, just the way I told it." He 
had misgivings about two items — meeting the woman at George 
[looker's house and Jelly's left hand. 1 told him if he would like, 1 
would pull them out. He said, "They were the truth, so leave them in, 
and I didn't call the woman's name anyway.'' 

Sonic will claim that Pops says some nasty things about Arm- 
strong, Jelly, Bechet, and others. He always thought Armstrong and 
Beehet were great musicians, and he liked Jelly. When he discussed 
them it was as a friend. There is nothing said in these pages Pops 
probably had not rold the people to their faces. He had such an elfish 
w a v o I sa v i u g t h i ngs , t h c y ne vc r s o u n ded cruel o r nas ty. 

On October 30, 1969, the world lost a great jazzman and 1 lost a 
close friend. I would like to say what Baby Dodds said about him; I 
loved that old man. 

—Tom Stoddard 
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Groups, 1899-1969 
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Below is a list of the principal music groups with whom Pops Foster 
played during this lifetime. Pops and I had not completed the 
chronology r hen he passed away. In the hook he does not refer to some 
of the groups listed in the chronology. These are, however, groups he 
mentioned to me in conversation prior to his death. The list is not all in- 
clusive, since there were numerous other groups he played with occa- 
sionally. For example, he loured Furope with the Mczz fVtezz.ro w 
Orchestra in I94S, Jimmy Archey in 1952, and Sammy Price in 1955. 
Ihese wvrv realk pickup groups foi the tours or. in the case of the 
Archey trip, they were to play w ith local groups. In some cases w here I 
have put "gigged" (played specific performances). Pops mav have played 
with the group regularly for a month or so, hut I am unaware of a per- 
manent connection. In other cases, like the Tuxedo Orchestra, Pops 
gigged with them for many years before he finally took a regular job. 

Wyatt Foster Band. jVkCal! Plantation, Louisiana: (899-1900 

The Fosters, MyCall Plantation. Louisiana; 1900-1902 

Pickup groups and string trios ai lawn parties and fish Fries, \ew Orleans 

Louisiana: 1402-1906 
Bo/clle Orchestra. New Orleans, I ouisiana; 191)6-1908 
Magnolia Orchestra, New Orleans. Louisiana; 190&-1912 
I ran kit Dusens F.agle Band, New Orleans, Louisiana: 1908-1910 i gigged) 
Kit! Ory Band. Neil Orleans. Louisiana; [908—1920 igiggedl 
Manuel Peav Band. New Orleans. Louisiana: 1908- I9H tgiggedi 
Freddtt Kcppard's Olympia Orchestra. New Orleans. Louisiana: 1908-1909 

I gigged I 
Silver I eaf Band. New Orleans. Louisiana: 1910-1912 (gigged! 
Bab Frank 1 ! ferlem Orchestra. New Orferas, Lommm; 1910-1920 ( gigged ) 
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Hatap -Bchson's Prtn«ss<? Oittestta. ftew <Jrfeans;» lausWwa: : l-ft&t- l4ij Sagged) 
Cold Leaf Band, New Orleans, LotiistarMt; I 'J it.)- 1 '■' i 2 '.^iggfi.J ' 

I -IL-k (. .;R'V - C FLMVlil ILllid, \(.-« I 1:H ■.:■;.. I , a I Is:.,: ':.: . I "4- J s'.'lS I'/iuun ." 

Tools Johnson Band, Baton Kougc, Louisiana; 19! I ■- 1412 ; gigged i 
Ldwurd Clem Bund. \e« Orleans. 1 ouisiaua; l L )l 1 ■ JSI'2 (^Jgedj) 

Alphonsc Pieou Orchestra, New Orleans, Louisiana; 1412 141=1 igiggedi 

In \t-d o t ) re h e > [ la . X ev\ O rteatts.; ;l4iu isiarta; 1 9 1 2- 1 92© 

Lhomton Blue Baud. New Orleans. Louisiana; 1912-1913 (gigged) 

John Hobiehaitv Orchestra, New Orleans, Louisiana. 1912— 1913 'gigged' 

Dutrcy Brothers Band, ship to British Honduras; !9H 

Buddy Belli Band, Neu Orleans. Louisiana; 141 s 

lig Chambers Band. New Orleans. Louisiana; i 4 I 5— 1 4 i G s. gigged I 

Vnturid Pi mil Orchestra, New Orleans. Louisiana; 1 9 1 >— J.SlJ? 

^mos Rile\ Band. New ( Means, Louisiana; 14 IT (gigged] 

The Ja?/ Syneupatnrs iFatc M arable and the Slrceklus Uti^lrSS.iiferffe^ife 

Rend, New Orleans, Louisiana; 14j~-[4j>; 
Fate.Marahle and His Ja» Maniaes. SS C,iyiu<l. VH-9-~i9Zl 
Charlie death's Jazz-H-Maniacs, SS St. Hiiil, Mississippi River and at 

St. Louis. Missouri; 1421, H'^-l^iS 
Eddie Allen's Gold Whispering Band. Mississippi River: 1421 
Orys Sunshine Orehestra. Los Angeles. California; \ l >22 
Curtis Mosbv Band. Los Angeles, Calilornia: 1422 (gigned> 
Oran "llol Lips" Page Band, Los Angeles. California. 1422 (recorded) 
Dewey Jackson's Peacock Orchestra. Si. Louis, Missouri. |42Y 142H-1429 
Sidney Deswgnes Orchestra. New Orleans, t otiisiana. 192(V!427 
Mtitt Carey's Liberu Syncop.unrs, Los Angeles, California; 1427-1428 
Llks Brass Band, Los Angeles, California to Chicago. Illinois: 1428 
Lnis Bussell and His Orchestra, New York, New York; 1429-1 4.i5 
Duke P.Ninglon Orchestra. New Vork, New York, and Philadelphia, 

: 'ftj«nsyK«ni;f, 19-U [gigged, 
lielcher I lenderson Orehestra. New York, New York; 14,-il — 14^.^ tgiggeds 
lltira.ee Henderson Orchestra. New York. New \i irk; 14.si-pH.-t i gigged 1 
l-.it s Waller and His Buddies land his Rhythm), New SxStk, Nf^'Vettf. 

1424 ■ 14.-5T -recorded and giggedi 
Jelly Boll Morton Orchestra. New York, .New York: 1952-1935 i rehearsed: 
Mite the Lion SirtiaiSartdvScwYtsiii New Yi^.l93:W^5 ' bec*»dfed:-8iKf 

rehearsed 
I niiis Am -tnin.u.iiid i lis Or.. Itc-lra. h>a-i.. k.is.. \r,-. Vmk N.'m V::l. i.i ! 

■traveled all over U.S., I 43^-pUi 1 
Benny Goodman Orchestra. Chicago. 1 1 tin<8$il9&7,{f$izmiedy 
Mev.z Me/jtrow Orchestra. Chicago. Illinois: 144.1 i recorded! 
James P. Johnson Orchestra, New Wrl v \ew Vork. 1442- !95i (gigged) 
Pickup groups and various musicians in New "York: 1940- • I VSS 
Pops Poster Band, N civ York. New York, 1944 
Sidney Bechet Band. Boston, Massac!) it sells. Washington D.C ., and New 

y«&, im? York; 1945-J94S 
litis hjuzz house band, Ptej York. New York; 1447-4948 
Karl II lues's Club Hangover Orchestra. Nan 1 rancisco,Ci£|l}fiwhia; 14SS— 1400 
Pickup groups, concerts, and one- night pigs: 1 9tilJ -1404 
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The following recordings were available on CD in late 2004. Many of 
these discs, plus related titles, can be ordered at wwTV'.jazzbymail.com 
and www. lotiisianam usicfnctory.com . 

Pops Foster performances on CD: 

With Henry "Red" Allen 

IV29— I93.L Jazz Chronological Classics 

With jimmy Arc hey 

Or jazz Series (volumes 4 and li), Jazzology 

Witli Li I Hardin Armstrong 

Chicago: I'he Living Legends — Lii Hardin Armstrong and Her Orchestra. 
Original Ja// Classics 

With Louis Armstrong 
m»~t940, MV Living Era 

With Sidney Bechet 

hczz Nocturne illumes 1-5). Jazz Crusade 

With Charlie Creath's ja/z-O-Maniacs 

Jaxz in Saint bm*>, 1924-192?, Timeless 
With Wild Bill Davison 

Wild Bill fiavison'i World Famous jazz Bund mtd jannhgisis, Jazzology 

with Karl I lines 
Chicago: TV Living Lcgetuis—A hhruhrt Date. Original jazz Classics 
With Art Hades 

George "Pops" Foster with Art Modes. American Music 

With Mezz Mczzrow 

Kingpzz Volume I The Mezzrtnv/Bechet Quintet/Septet. Storyville 
With Tony Parent i 

Ihny Parenli and i tts iVu' Orleanium. Jazzoiogy 

With Luis Russell 
J930-J9J-*, Melodie jazz Classic 
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With the T7m hju— house hand 

I Ins h lit— The Htsiurk Bmadmds vf Rudi BWj seven xokimes:. Ju/zuluKy. 
Wiumc ! features Louis Armstrong, Leadbelk appears on Volume S 

With various artists 

World's Gmiust Jiizz ( 'tnuert *l. Jawology. llie hand includes George Hrunies. 

Bjb\ Dodds Muggsv sp,innT. \rt Modes, and "Hoi I ins" Page. 
Win Reid Collection, tmcrican Moric. features Peter lineage . I ows Nelson 

Alphonsc iVou. Waller Dei on, Vditey Bechet. Ixhiss keppard. and Paul 

Harbarin. 

Other New Orleans-style jazz recordings: 

Louis \rmstrong 

Her Fit. '.in J s. ■(■,■«». JSP 

Sidney Bechet 

YottMg SUliui Bfchci. Timeless 

Baby Dodds 

Bam Dodd». American Includes M-ural Dodds narratives on New Orleans 
%!\lc anil drum peril ifm-uin-. 

Johnny Dodds 

Great Original Prrfwnhi 1 J'O'J. Louisiana Rid Hoi 

Bunk Johnson 

Ruukjiilmwit and Hii Superior pzz Baud, Good Time Jaiz 

Freddie Keppard 

TkeComphu So lvJ3-f926. Retrieval 

George Lewis 

Jau I nut'r.i/ iii Sen ()rl,-,m>. Ir.idilinn 

Jelly Boll Morton 
(923 1924, Milestone 

King Oliver 

King (. ili'vr .tud Hit ( tools jazz Bend, 1923; Meiodie Jazz Classic 

Original Dixieland Ja// Band 

I tra j,r.L Rectmitng I9i7~j?23, EPM Miisfejue 

Kid Ory 

F922-f945, ( InsM, | 

Various artists 

llfcurtli'd til MiewOnWttS (volumes 1 and ii. Good Time JaM 
ikvnn/ni /n ,\i'ti ( I'li'uih 1 4J5- j 4j,s. [a/v Grade. Tracks by the bands of Sam 
Morgan and Papa (clestin. 
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'The lively description and compelling imagery... 
makes one feel like a witness to the events.*' 

— Ron Carter, from the foreword 

The first famous double-bass stylist in 
jazz, George Murphy "Pops" Poster 
enjoyed a career ihai spanned gigs 
with greats from Louis Armstrong 
and Duke BBington to Charlie Parker 
and John Coltrane. This autobiogra- 
phy, first published in 1971 and now 
lovingly reissued with a generous collection 
of rare photographs, was created from 70 
hours of interviews with this beloved and 
influential musician. FiWer recounts his sev- 
en-decade career with uncanny attention 
ro detail anrl charming candor, providing 
an uncensored look at the society in which 
jazz developed and breaUUng life into leg- 
ends such as Jelly Roll Mnnon, King Oliver, and Sidney Bechet. As he takes US on his journey 
from plantation to riverboai. New Orleans to New York City, Foster paints an indelible panora- 
ma of the jazzman's life while setting the record straight on rnai iv crucial points of jazz history. 
As Pops himself said. "This book is gonna straighten a lot of things out 

In addition to Ptaps's own words, Hie Autobiography 
of Pops faster also includes an introduction by classical 
I joss master Bertram Tnretzky. a new fn reward by jazz 

legend Ron tarter, in-depth essays by jazz historian 
Ross Russell, and disrographies for exploring Poster's 
work and traditional New Orleans jazz 
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